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PREFACE. 



Thb present Manual is bo &r an abridgment of the authoi^s 
larger work on the same subject^ that aknost eyery paragraph in 
the former admits of being amplified and elucidated by reference 
to the latter. As good teaching presupposes, among otiier things, 
thorough knowledge of the subject, the teacher, who uses this 
Manual in his dass, is recommended to use the other in his 
study. If, in examining on the printed matter of this Manual, 
he occasionally add a remark borrowed from the larger work, 
he will be rewarded by finding that these vwd voce interpola- 
tions are remembered often more accurately, and for a longer 
time, than the printed lesson. 

The following pages are not, howeyer, a mere abridgment 
of the authoi's larger work. The present Manual is intended 
for less adyanced pupils. Accordiiigly, it is marked throughout 
by greater simplicity of style ; it condescends, in the introduce 
tory chapters, to explanations of the most elementary geo- 
graphical terms and conceptions ; the textual matter generally, 
and the topographical detaiOs in particular, of the larger work, 
are not only abridged, but presented, as fiu: as oonyenient, in a 
tabular form ; numerous references haye been interspersed, for 
the purpose of enforcing attention to analogous facts in difierent 
countries, or to the recurrence in particular instances of one 
and the same law ; and the questions for self-examination haye 
been enlarged to an extent that will render them an efiectoal 
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means of preparation for the class. In thus adapting bb 
materials to the humbler uses of an elementary class, tiie author 
has endeavoured to reproduce that life-like grouping of &cts — 
geographical portraiture, as it may be called — which has been 
remarked witii approbation in his larger work. 

The questions for self-examination are intentionally not quite 
exhaustiye of the text. Teachers will ayail themselyes of this 
circumstance to train their pupils to attentiye reading, by ask- 
ing them questions on the text besides those printed below. 
To stimulate thought, the author has inserted here and there a 
question not founded directly on the text, yet such that the 
answer can be obtained from the text by an easy deduction ; 
and, for the purpose of enforcing reference to a map, he has 
inserted many questions which cannot otherwise be answered 
at alL 

The area and population of each country haye been stated, 
when they exceed those of the United Kingdom, in terms of 
the area and population of the British Isles ; and, when they 
fall short of those of the United Kingdom, in terms of the area 
and population of England, Scotland, or Ireland, as was found 
most conyenient. Teachers are entreated not to require from 
their pupils a knowledge of the absolute area and population 
of foreign countries. Daily to compare the area and population 
of foreign countries with those of our own, will be found the 
most interesting and effectual way of producing permanent and 
sufficiently accurate impressions. Here, as everywhere else in 
teaching, to attempt everything is to achieve nothing. 

2Sth Maoism. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE NINTH EDITION. 

Eablt in 1861, six of the Slave States of the American 
Union declared their independence under the name of " Con- 
federate States." The other Slave States, excepting Delaware, 
Maryland, and part of Missouri, Joined this new confederation ; 
and after some time Richmond, the capital of Virginia, became 
its seat of Government. Civil war accordingly broke out 
between North and South — the Federals and the Confederates. 
Thanks to their naval superiority, the Federals hold New 
Orleans, command the whole course of the Mississippi, and 
blockade the entire sea-board of the Confederate States ; but 
the operations of war have not materially altered the positions 
of the contending parties in the frontier territory. Not- 
withstanding repeated failures, the Federals still persevere 
in attempting to take Richmond, the Confederate capital, 
and Charleston, which took the lead in breaking up the 
Union* 
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DEFINITION OF THE SUBJECT. 

1. Geography is a word of Greek origin, meaning description 
of ^ earth. All inquiries into the figure, size, and motions of 
the earth belong to mathematical geography. Physical goo- 
graphy is a description of the earth^ smf ace as made by Gk)d ; 
pohHedl geography is a description of the earth's sumce aa 
paiceUed out by man. 



MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

N.B. — TMt chapter eannot he taught tptthout a globe, 

2. Form of the Earth. — In respect of form, the earth is 
an oblate spheroid— & spheroid, because nearly a sphere or per- 
fectly round ball, and an oblate spheroid, oecause it diners 
from the perfect sphere by being JkUtened at two opposite 
points called poles ; the intermecQate mass bulges somewhat 
outwards. A proUOe spheroid differs from the perfect sphere 
by being prolonged at two opposite points. A lemon and an 
esg are prolate spheroids : an orange is an oblate spheroid, like 
the earth. The form of the earth is represented by a globe. 

3. Great and Small Circles. — For convenience' sake, 
and chiefly for the purpose of marking exactly the position of 
places on the earth s surface (sect 7), circles are traced on the 
globe. The circle which runs round the globe where it bu^es 
out most, is called the equator, because it divides the globe 
into two equal parts, called hemispheres, Le., half-spheres. These 
hemispheres are distinguished as northern and southern ; so 

QaesUooB for lelf-examination on the text, 1. — 1. What does the word jfeo- 
graphy mean ? 2. What Bubjects belong to mathematical geography ? 8. What is 
the difference between phpHcal and pditieal geography ? 

2.— 1. What is a spheroid f 2. What is the difference between an oblate and 
a prolate spheroid ? 3. Mention two natural objects representing these figures 
respectirely. 4. Which of them represents the figure of the earth ? 6. Where 
ave the polee situated ? 

A 2 
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also are the poles (sect 2). The equator, and all drdes passmg 
through both poles, are great Girdes ; the cirdeB paiallet to the 
equator, and thenee ouled paraUeU, which diTninish as they 
recede from it towards the poles, are mndU cirdes. All great 
drdea divide the globe into two nemispheres. 

4. OiBOLBS. HOW DIVIDED.— All drdes whatsoever are divided 
into 800 ecraal parts, called degrees ; degrees again are subdivided into 
aizty equal parts called fMmUea ; and minntes into sixty eqnal parts 
called eecofiaa. The length of a doffree depends of cooise on the size of 
the circle (sect. 8). A aegree on the eqnator measures folly, and one 



6. SiZB OF THB Earth. — ^The earth is nearly fifty times 
larger than tiie moon, and one and a half million times smaller 
thim the sun. The equator, 24,897 miles in circuit, is the 
earth's greatest eircwmfereificej Le., measure rownd, A straight 
line passing through tiie centre of the earth to two opposite 
points in the equator, is the earth's longest diameter, Le., meti- 
iwre through ; and a straight line passing through the centre of 
the earth to tiie two pdes, is the earth's shortest diameter. 
The former measures 7925 miles, and the latter, 7899 miles, 
which gives a difference of twenty-six miles. Hence the centre 
of the earth is thirteen miles &rther from any point in the 
equator them from either pole. The mean, i.e., average diame- 
ter of the earth measures 7912 miles, which gives 24,856 miles 
for the mean circumference. 

6. Rotation of thb Earth.— The earth turns round upon 
its shortest diameter (sect 5) once in twenty-four hours. On this 
account its sh(»rtest diameter is called the earth's oans, a Latin 
word meaning aoMree, This turning round, or rotaUan of l^e 

9.— 1. What Ir (he equator f 2. Whj it it called equator ? ». How are the 
poles difltlognlBhed fkom eadh other? L What eirdee are called prca< and gmaU 
respeotiTely f 

I— 1. Why doea the length of a degree <m any drde depend on tiie eiae of that 
diele ? 2. What is the greatest poeriUe length of a degree ? 8. On what dielei 
win the degree fUl short of the greatest lengdi? 4. What la a light an|^ ? 

C— 1. What is the meeningof cCram^/fermce, of dIdMwfcr, and of mean diameter 7 
S. Why should the equator he tiie earth's greatest oireiimftrencet 3. Whyshtfuld 
the distanoe^ in a straight line, ftom pole to pole, be the earth's shortest diameter ? 
4. State in miles the earth's longest, shortest, and mean diameters T C State in 
n lies the earth'ta greatest and mean efaraamfennoef 6. Compare me balk of the 
earth with that of the son and moon respedtfelj. 
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earth on its axiBX)noe in twenty-foor hours is the cause of day 
and nighty and of the difference of time at places situated east 
and west of each other. A distance of 16* on the eouatori or 
any of the parallels, corresponds to an hour of time. The rota- 
tion of the earth goes on from west to east, which is the very 
reason why the sun appears to make his circuit from east to 
west. Of any two places, that one has the earliest time which 
is situated east of the other. In the course of the earth's daily 
rotation, great circles passing through both poles come suc- 
oessively m halves at a time opposite the sun. The moment 
at whicn any of these great circles comes opposite the sun, is 
the moment of mid-day at all places in the half turned towards 
the sun, and of midnight at all places in the half turned away 
from it Accordiugly^ such drcles are called fMridians^ from 
the Latin word mmaies, which means midrday. 

7. Latitude and Longitude.— Parallels (sect 3) are named 
according to their distance north or south from the equator ; 
and meridians (sect 6), according to their distance, east or 
west, from the meridian which passes through the Eoyal Ob- 
servatory of Greenwich, near London. The meridian of Green- 
wich is for this reason called the first meridian. Any spot 
whatever must be in the equator, or some parallel, and at the 
same time in some quadrant of a meridian ;' but, these being 
at right so^gles to each other, any spot which is in both must 
be in their point of intersection. Hence to determine the exact 
position of any spot, all that is necessary is to state what ijaraJlel 
passes througn i^ {.6., how'fjBX in degrees, &c. (sect. 4), it is situ- 
ated north or south of the equator ; and then what meridian 
passes through it, i,e,, how &r in degrees, &c., it is situated east 
or west of &e first meridian. The former of these measure- 
ments, which determines the distance of a place north or south 
from ihe equator, is called hMude ; and tne latter, which de- 
termines the distance of a place, east or west, from the first 
meridian, is called longitude, 

6.— 1. What Bttaight line Is called the eacth'B asisf and why f S. In which of 
the two idandfly Great Britain and Irelaad, does d«y dawn aooneet ? and why ? 8. 
What makes the fan appear to more from east to west 7 What is a meridian f 
and why is it so called? When it is mid-day at any point in a meiidian, what 
o'elock is it at the opposite point in the same meridian ? 

7.— L Show, on the globe, how two half-circles, at right angles to each other, 
determine the podtion of any point known to be in both. 2. Why is the me- 
ridian of Greenwich called the>ir«(f $.Whatlsla<ttiidef 4. Whatisjoiytoidef 
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& llKABTTBSKBNT ov L^TiTUDi Aim LoNorruDi.--I^titiide caimoi 
ezoeed 90*, and is measuxed. on the globe, along the brasen meridian. 
Longitude cannot exceed 180* ; it may be measnred on the eqnator, or 
on any of the parallels, bat on the fflobe it is most conveniently mea- 
sured on the equator with the aid or the brazen meridian. A degree 
of latitude is alwavs eaual to aixty-nine miles, because it is always 
measured on a great circle (sect 4). A decree of longitude is equal to 
sixty-nine miles only in re^Mct of places situated on the equator. For 
all others it is lees. For those situated on the parallel of Greenwich, 
it is about forty-three miles long. 

9. Annual Bxvolution of thb Earth. — ^Independently of 
the earth's daily rotation on its own axis, it goes once a year 
round the son. This is called the earth's anm/ual rwohiUm^ 
and causes the change of the seasons. In going round the sun, 
the earth's axis (sect 6) is inclined 23^ degrees, nearly the 
quarter of a riffht angle (sect. 4), off the perpendicular. This 
inclination can oe shown best on a globe with a wooden horizon, 

Sr making the north pole dip 23^ degrees. Let the globe 
en* be turned round, and it will appear that the sun is not 
always vertiad to, ie., dvreeUy over the equator, but that he is, 
the whole year through, yertical to some point or other in 
another great circle cal&d the eeUptiCf which is seen to coincide 
with the wooden horizon. The ecliptic, therefore, represents 
the sun's apparent path oyer the eartn. 

10. Equinoxes and Solstigbs. — ^The ecliptic crosses the 
equator twice, which means that, twice a year the sun is yerti- 
cal to the equator. On these occasions, which recur about the 
22d March- and the 22d September, day and night are of equal 
lenffth oyer the whole eaith ; they are therefore called respeo- 
tiy^y the vernal, ie., sprinjg eqymox, and the cwiwnmal equmox. 
Two points in the ecliptic are 23^ degrees distant from the 
equator, one of them towards the north pole, the other towards 

8.— 1. What is tbe greafeeife latifcade and the greatMt longltode that anj place 
eta have ? 2. What places hare no latitude ? 8. What placet hareno longitade ? 
4. What are the only two ipoCs which hare 90* of ladtade f 5. Why are all de- 
gree! of latitade of the tame length f 6. Why are alldegreei of longitade not of 
the lame length ? 7. Ahont how many mllei do degrees of longitade meenm at 
the equator, and at the parallel of Greenwieh respeetiTely ? 

9.— 1. IneUne the globe ao ae to ihow in what poetore the earth gooTroond the 
ion. 1 What la the ecMpUcf 8. Whatiameanthy the lan being verMoaf to any 
apot? 4. Within what limlta are all plaoea dtoated to which the ion is wm 
▼erticair 
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the south pole. This means that, twice a year, the Btm is verti- 
cal to places situated 23^ degeees distant from the equato]% 
that distance being measured once towards the north pole, and 
once towards the south pole. On the former of these occasions^ 
which recurs about the 22d June, the northern hemisphere, in 
which we live, has its midsummer and its longest day ; on the 
other, which recurs about the 22d Deceml^r, the northern 
hemisphere has its midwinter and its shortest day. The sun 
appears to rise and set at the very same hour, and over the 
yery same points in the horizon, for several days about the 22d 
June and 22d December ; these are accordingly the respective 
dates of the summer solkiee and winter solstice, Le., staaiding 
ttiU of Ihe mru 

11. Tropios and Polar Circles. — ^The small circles which 
touch the ecliptic (sect 9) are called tropica, i.e., turners, because 
the sun, on becoming vertical to either of them, turns towards the 
other. The tropic 23^ degrees north of the equator is called 
the tropic of Cancer ; and the tropic 23^ degrees south of the 
equator is called the tropic of Capncom. The parallels (sect. 3} 
situated 23^ degrees from either pole are called polar circles ; 
they are distinguished as the Arctw circle adjacent to the north 
pole, and the Antarctic circle adjacent to the south pole. At 
our summer solstice, the light of the sun extends not only to 
the north pole, but 23^ degrees beyond it ; there is then no 
night within the Arctic circle. At our winter solstice the light 
of the sun reaches no nearer to the north pole than the Arctic 
circle, within which there is then no day. At the poles them- 
selves the year is divided between a day and a night, each six 
months long. Places on the equator are the only ones which 
have day and night equal throughout the year. 

12. Zones of the Earth. — ^The tropics and the polar circles 

10.— 1. Oire the dates of tbe two equinoxes, and of the two solitieet. 2. Ex- 
plain the names equinox and soUtiee. 8. When is the son most neurly yertical to 
the inhabitants of Great Britidn ? 4. Why hare we only one longest and one 
Shortest day In the year, whereas twice a year our days and nights are of equal 
length ? 6. Calculate in miles (sect 18) the distance firom the equator ci tbe 
places ikrtheBt north or farthest south to which the sun is annually Tertioal. 

11.— 1. Name the four small oirdes, two of which are distant 23^ degrees ttota, 
the equator, and other two 28} degrees from one or other of the two poles. 1 
Why are the ttopia so caUed f 8. State the phenomena of light at the pole% 
•od at the equator respectiTelj. 
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(sect 11} divide the earlih into fiye wnMy i&, belts. These are , 
the tomd zone between the tropics, the two frigid n>nes within | 
the polar circles, and the two temperaU cones lying on either 
side of the torrid zone, the north temperate towiurds the north 
fidgid zone, and the south temperate towards the south frigid 
zone. The zones are named according to the temperature 
which prevails in eaoL It must not be supposed, however, 
that in the tomtf, ie., rwulim/g zcme, there are no cold regions. 
There, as here, the temperature diminishes with the elevation 
(sect 23), and at the equator itself snsw is perpetual at a height 
of 16,000 feet Neither must it be supposed that, in the fngid, 
Le., gM zone, there is no heat ; in oonsequenoe of the long daya, 
and, for a short time, the constant day (sect 11) of the Arctde 
summer, the heat becomes strong enough to brin||^ out moe- 
quitoes and other insects, which would soon perish m the sum- 
mer of our temperate dunate Tsect 22). Bun, being just the 
return to the earth of what tne sun has evaporatea from its 
surface, is most abundant in the tonid zone, and diminishes in 
quantity towards the poles. In tiie torrid zone the rains are 
periodical, and follow the course of the sun ; and there it never 
rains but it pours. 'In the temperate zones the nuns occur at 
all seasons, and are never so heavy as in the torrid zone. In 
the frigid zones, snow takes the place of rain. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

13. Gbooraphjgal Names of Land. — ^The earth's surfsioe 
consists of land and water, and all land is surrounded by water. 
The land is divided into conJtviurUi and idomdz. The largmr 
masses of land are called covdinmts ; the smaller ones, which 
are easily seen to be surrounded by water, are called idamdi. 
Sometimes the same mass of land goes by both names. Thus 
AustraUa is called an itUmiy in relation to the far greater mass 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa united ; but, in relation to the 
smaller mass of Van Diemen's Land beside it, we speak ot the 
Australian covdineni, 

11—1. Wbat Is % mmef 2. Foliit oat tfaeflve koiim on the globes S. What 

•piMM in the torrid sone an cold ? 4. What oawea the gnat heat of .the ihort- 

polar iommer? 5. Why should then be moit rain where then is moet heat ? & 

In wSiattwo reipeoU do the tropical nlna diftar from onn f 

13.— 1. How cornea it to pass that Awtnlia is called fometiBM an Ukmd, and 
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The inUrior ofihs land is dJrided into mounUUna^hiUsy val- 
ley, taidpkmB. Hills are lowei than mountains. I^lains are 
not always on low ground ; they oocux also on the sides, and 
even along the tops of mountain-ranges : in the former case 
they are called terrace and in the latter ixjihMcvnds or jpUUmvx, 

The land along the ehore is divided into ea^pes, penmsulae, and 
ieikmvsee. 

Cape is a word of Latin origin, meaning ftead, and denotes a 
point of land running out into the water : thus we say Cape 
Horn and St Bee's Head. 

Feninaula is a Latin word, mftaning aJmoet an ielcmd, and 
denotes a portion of land almost surrounded by water. Africa 
is one great peninsula. 

lethmue is a Greek word denoting a narrow neck of land be- 
tween two seas, which unite two fiurger masses of land : thus 
the narrow ne<^ of land between the Mediterranean and the 
Bed Bea, uniting Asia and Africa^ is called the leUvnvue of Suez. 

14. Geoorafhioal Names of Water.— The water of the 
earth is divided into oceam^, eeae, gvXJe or &ay<^ straits, JaJbes, and 

A gvHf or &ay is a body of water running into the land, as 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Bay of Biscay. 

A fAra^ is a narrow channel flowing between two masses 
of land, and uniting two larger bodies of water : thus the 
Straits of Gibraltar, between Eurox>e and Africa, unite the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Atlantic Ocean. 

A lakb is water wholly surrounded by land ; some lakes 
haye no outlet, as the Great Salt Lake in America, but most 
lakes both receiye and cive off water by means of rivers. 

A MA is a large bo<^ of water nearly surrounded by land, 
as the Baltic Sea. The Dead Sea and the Sea of Galilee, Uie 
Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral, are really lakes. 

An ocMm, is a still larger body of water, which can more pro- 
perly be said to encompass the adjacent land, than to be en- 
compassed by it, as the Atlantic Ocean. All the oceans of the 
world communicate with one another, and are sometimes called 
collectively iShe ocean. 

The waters of the ocean are subject to Udee, «.&, periodical 
swells, which recur twice in the course of twenty-four hours fifty 

Mfmethnea a eontineiU t S. Wlnt aort of % pbdn is a plateauf 8. What to ft 
Mft, a pmAiMla, and taxi^umuf L QiT« ezamplM of aodi. 
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minutes, the tides of any day being about fifty minutee later 
than those of the day preceding. In inland seas, like the 
Meditenanean, the tiaes are scarcely perceptible, and in lakes 
notatalL 



POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

15. The earth is divided into empiric, UngdoTnSf rqmhlics, 
and colondea. Generally an empire is kurger than a Utigdom : 
thus the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is only 
a part of the greater whole called the British Empire (sect 64;. 
Properly, howeyer, the head of an empire is an emperor or 
empress as the head of a kingdom is a kii^ or queen. Both are 
numarehdety because in both there is one permanent chief ruler, 
who is also, for the most part, hereditary. Eyery monarch is 
either limited or absolute ; limited, when the chief ruler is him- 
self subject to law ; and abeohUe, when he knows no law but 
his own wilL The United Eongdom of Great Britain and 
Irelimd, and the Empire of Brazil, are both limited monarchies. 
Ilie kingdom of France before the Beyolution (1789) was an 
absolute monarchy, as the Russian empire is stilL In republics 
the chief ruler is not permanent, but chosen for a limited term 
of years, more or less directly by the x>eople whom he is to 
goyem. The largest existing republic is the United States of 
America. They constitute a federal republic, because, whilst 
each state manages its own amdrs independently, the interests 
common to them aU are guarded by a general, sJso cabled fede- 
ral government. ConstittUionai states are those, whether 
monarchical or republican, in which the power of making laws 
and voting supplies is held to a greater or less extent by repre- 
sentatives of the x>eople. Colonies are dependent countries in 
the course of being settled by the inhabitants of some older 
country, called the rnother country, on which they are dependent : 
thus Australia and New Zealand are colonies of Great Britain. 

14—1. Why is the Mediterranean called a tea, aad the Atlantic an ocean f 2, 
What is a bay, a strait, a lake ? 3. Oire an exftinple of eadt 4. Mention four 
lakes improperly called seas. 

16.— 1. What is a monarchy? 2. When is a monarchy called limited f S. 
When is a monarchy called aXnohilUf 4. Name two empires, one of which is a 
limited monarchy, and the other an absolute ona^ 6. When is a state sidd to be 
cmutUiutiondt f 6. When is a republic called/ximi; 9 7. Wherein does the chief 
ruler in a republic diflfer from the chief ruler in a monarchy ? 8. What is a colony ? 
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THE WORLD. 

Total aiea, 197,000,000 Bqnare miles. > p_ ,,^ ^ mnnnM 

Awa of thi dry lank, fi2^,000 square mUea. f^^' "" xwUtoM. 

16. Objsat DiYisioNa— The Old World or Eastern Hexni« 
sphere consists of — 

EuROFB. Asia. Africa. 

The New World, or Western Hemisphere, consists of— - 
North Amzriga and Soxtth America. 

OcEAKiA, forming a division by itself, is composed of Australia^ 
New Zealand, and the other islands of the Pacific 

17. Relations of Land and Water. — Water occupies 
three times as much of the earth's surface as land. The Pac^o 
Ocean alone occupies more space than all the diy land of the 
globe. There is a certain correspondence between the princi- 
pal masses of land and water, which may be thus represented — 

Land. Water, 

The Old World, .... The Pacific Ocean. 

The New World, .... The Atlantic Ocean. 

Australia, The Indian Ocean. 

As the New World is only about half the size of the Old, so 
the Atlantic Ocean is onJ^ about half the size of the Pacific. 
The other great divisions of water are-— 

The Arctic Ocean . . . around the North Pole. 
The Antarctic Ocean . . around the South Pole. 

As the Arctic and Antarctic Oceans are called polar, so the 
Indian Ocean may be called eqimtorial. The bottom of the sea 
IS as irregular as the surface of the land ; and the depths of the 
sea are probably as great as the heights of the land. The 
highest mountain, of which the height has been ascertained by 

16.— 1. What is ifc that the Old World Ues to tho east, and the New World to the 
west off 3. What regions are included under the name Oceania f 

17. — 1. Mention a Iket whidi shows that Uie water of the globe is Tory muoh 
more eztenslTe than the land. 2. Name the flye great oceans. 8. Name the 
three principal massed of land, and the three oceans corresponding. 4. What is 
mentioned about the bottom and the depth of the sea t 
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repeated measurements, is the Dhawalagiri of the HimalayB, not 
Quite five miles high ; but a line more than five miles lon^ let 
down in the Atlantic, seyeral hundred miles west of the imaid 
of St Helena, finds no bottom. One measurement makes 
another summit of the Himalaya^ Mount Ererest, 29,000 feet 
high. 

1& The Atulntio Ooeah.— The Atlantic Ocean washes our own 
shores. It is chiefly remarkable for the gu^streamf so called because 
it iBsnes firom the Gulf of Mexico (sect 27)> and the trade-winds, so 
called because, by helping ships on their wav, they further trade. 
These winds blow constantly on both sides of the equator, fix>in the 
Old World towards the New ; hence, to get into them in sailing from 
east to west, and to keep out of them in sailing from west to east, is a 
rule in navigation. The north and south traaea are separated by an 
equatorial rogion, seyeral hundred miles in breadlh, in which calms 
and light fitfril winds preyail. Neither trade-wind is felt farther from 
the equator than the SOth paralleL 

19. Thb Extrbmities of the Laito.— The land of the wtfrld 
terminates yery differently towards north and south. North- 
wards it penetrates into the frigid zone, and terminates there 
in immense reaches of low shore, ice-bound in winter, swampy 
in summer, which almost enclose the Arctic Ocean. The omy 
outlets of that ocean are Behring^s Straits, between Asia and 
North America ; Davis' Straits, between North America and 
Greenland ; and the channel of the North Atlantic, in which 
stands the island of Iceland. Southwards, the land terminates, 
while yet a great way off from the fri^ zone, in peninsulas 
pointing towwds it ; the Old World in the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the New World in Gape Horn (sect 197). 

20. Population of the World.— The World's population 
is distributed as follows : — 

Europe, . . . 280 Millions. 

Asia, 

Africa, . 

America, 

Oceania, . 



18.— 1. For what two things is the AtUaao remukable ? 2. Where and whither 
do the trade-winds hlow ? 3. What sort of region tepaiates them ? Is it in 
going to America, or in ooming from i^ that jrou would seek to get into the 
trades r 

19.— 1. Peseribe the shores of the Arotio Ocean. 3. Name its three ouUetiL 
8. In what capes do the Old and New Worlds teiminate southwaxds ? 
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nil Millions. 
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Among the iimameiable tribes of men, three principal racei 
liave been distingaished, viz. : — 

The Caucasian, marked by handsome features, a fair oon^ 
plexion, and an ample beard. To this race belong the nations 
of Europe ; of Soutnem Asia^ as far as the BraJimapootra ; and 
of Nortnem Africa, as far as the southern border of the Great 
Desert ; also all the civilized inhabitants of America and 
Australia. 

The Moncoliani marked by hich cheek-bones, small black 
eyes obliqudy set, a tawny complexion, and . a scanty beard. 
TkoB race occupies all Asia, except the southern portion aboye 
indicated ; also the Arctic regions of North America, The 
American Indians (sect 170} are considered a variety of the 
Mongolian race. 

The Ethiopian, marked by high cheek-bones, thick lips, pro- 
jecting jaws, a black skin, and woolly hair. This race occupies 
the wnole of Africa south of the Great Desert ; to it also be- 
long the aborigines of Australia, and of the numerous islands 
lying northwards from Australia. 

21. Differences amono Men.— Bace is only one of many 
particulars in which men differ. Scarcely any two nations 
follow the same customs in regard to dress, food, and way of 
living generally. The languages of mankind have been enu- 
merated up to 4000. The following table will show how 
greatly mankind differ from one another, and the majority of 
mankind from us, in the most important point of all, vi&, 
religion : — 

Boman Catholics^ . 185,000,000 ^ 

SSSr^S^ : : K;SS[c"*'t^ • • '»6.ooo.ooo 

Minor Sects, . . . 20,000,000; 

MahometanB, 185,000,000 

Jews. 5,000,000 

BndfUiists, . . . 800,000,000) 

Brabminfl, . . . 1(K),000,000 > Heathen, . . 585,000,000 

Other Pagans, . . 125,000,000) : 

1,111,000,000 
The peculiar customs of a country, in so far as tiiey belong 

so.— L What li tb« total popalatton of the WoiU ? 2. In whiA gnat diTUon 
of the WorUt doM mora tbaa half lu population li?o ? 8. DtMribe tha OaueadMi 
imooL 4. Doiearibe tha Mongolian. 6. DoBcribe tha Bchioplan. 6. To irhiofa of 
thflMdothaBritiflhbdong? 7. OTor what oovntriesli the Oanoadaniaoeqnnad? 
a OrwuhatooimMeithaHongoliaa* 9. Ofw utet eoonlriai tha Bthlopla& ? 
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to the outward life of its inhabitantSy are, to a great extent, 
the result of Climate, 



CLIMATE. 



22. Thb Sun's Hkat.— Climate depends on the degree and 
distribution of heat and moisture in any country thK>ughout 
the year. The sun is our principal source of heat The sun's 
power of imparting heat depends on the directness with which he 
sends down nis rays on the earth, and the Unffth of tvmey during 
the day and year, that he shines over any one place. The great 
heat of the torrid zone Tsect. 12) is owing to the directness with 
which the sun's rays fall upon the earth between the tropics ; 
and the great heat of the short Arctic summer (sect 12) is 
owing to the length of time that the sun, though with slanting 
ray, shines continuously oyer the Arctic regions (sect 11). S 
temperature depended solely on the sun, it would vary uni- 
formly with the latitude (sect. 7), and all places on the same 
parallel (sect 3) would have the same temperature. But so fax 
IS this from being the case, that lines, drawn round the globe 
through places miying the same temperature (called isoUiamud 
lines), are very irregular. The connexion between rain in 
general, and especial^ between the tropical rains and the sun's 
heat, has been already (sect 12) pointed out 

23.' Eleyation. — ^We feel the air grow colder as we ascend a 
mountain. Accordingly, even in the toi^d zone, all varieties 
of temperature can be obtained, simply by climbing. At Quito, 
under the equator, in South America, 10,000 feet above the sea, 
there is perpetual spring ; and higher still, perpetual winter 

21.— 1. How many languages hare been counted up ? 2. What fraction of the 
Irorld'a population profeaaes Obristianity ? 8. What Christian denomination has 
the greatest number of adherents ? 4 What heathen religion counts the greatest 
number of professors ? 5. Mention any one thing in the outward life of man which 
obviously depends on dimate. 

22. — 1. What ajre the two chief elements In climate ? 2. On what two dream- 
stances does the sun's power of imparting heat depend ? 8. In what region does 
be send his rays straight down f 4. What is the longest time that he shines con- 
tinuously Upon any one spot (sect. 11) ? 6. Name the two spots on which he shines 
longest 6. What are isothermal lines ? 7. What connexion has the sun with raiA 
in general ? 8. What connexion has he with the tropical rains in particular f 
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(sect 12). The effect of elevation, in diminishing temperature, 
so nearly coincides with that of latitude, that, \niether a man 
climb from the bottom to the top of the Al^, or travel from 
their base to the Arctic regions, he meets with the same suc- 
cession of trees and bushes (sect. 29) ; the only difference is, 
that the birch grows fiurther north than the fir ; whereacf, the 
&r grows higher up the Alps than the bircL 

24^ Aspect and Protection. — ^If, in the northern hemisphere 
(sect. 3), the land slope towards the south, it has both more of 
the sun, and less of the cold winds that come from the Arctic 
ocean. Market gardeners raise their earliest vegetables on 
borders which slope to the south, and are often, besides, pro- 
tected northwards bv a high waU. For an illustration on a 
large scale, find out the Carpathian mountains in the heart of 
Europe, and notice, by the river courses, that the land slopes 
southwards from them on the one side, and northwards m)m 
them on the other. The Carpathians are like a high wall pro- 
tecting the southward slope from the cold north, and screening 
the northward slope from the warm south. On this account 
the country south of the Carpathians yields the finest wine 
(Tokay) ; north of them, the vine does not fruit at aU. 

25. Land and Water. — ^Land is both sooner heated and 
sooner cooled than water (sect. 28) ; hence, where land prevails, 
the extremes of heat and cold are greater than where water 
prevails. Neither ia summer so hot, nor winter so cold in the 
British Isles as in the inland countries of Europe and America, 
having the same latitude. Abundant moisture and an equable 
temperature are the elements of an insvlar climate, because the 
water, surrounding islands, presents abundant material for 
evaporation, and varies but Uttle in temperature throughout 
the year ; a dry atmosphere and extremes of temperature are 
the elements of a eorUinmtdl climate, because the land, sur- 
roundii^ inland places, presents little material for evaporation, 
and varies immensely in temperature throughout the year. 

23. — ^1. In what zone are all climates to be found at one and the lame ttme ? 
S. How can they be reached ? 3. What city in South America enjoys perpetual 
spring f 4 In ascending the Alps, what is the last tree left behind ? 

24. — t. Why should a gardener in the southern hemisphere select, for his early 
border, ground sloping to the north? 2. Ilnd out Tokay, in Hungary. 3. Give 
two reasons for the warmth of the Tokay summer. 

25.— L What is meant by an imukar climate 7 2. What by a continmua oUmate ? 
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26. SuRFACB OF THB IiAND. — Climate also yaries wiUi the 
nature of the surface, according as it is dayey and wet^ or 
sandy and dry, l>aie or wooded, and so on. Trees keep off 
heat, and^attract moisture. Hence the elearing, drainage, and, 
in general, the agricultural improyement of a conntiy increases 
the dryness and warmth of the climate. The dimate of the 
British Isles is neither so cold nor so wet, as when the Bomans 
possessed tiiem. A similar change has passed over the climate 
of the North American seabourd, since its settlement by 
Europeans. 

27. Cttbrxntb. — ^Besides the tide-currents (sect. 14) which 
come and go twice a day, without affecting the climate, there 
are constant currents in the ocean, some com, others warm, ac- 
cording as they start from the polar or the equatorial regions : 
these haye a marked influence on the climate of the countries 
they meet Of all ocean-currents, the gulf-stream ^sect 18} is 
the most infiuentiaL Entering the open Atlantic, between 
the peninsula of Florida and the island of Cuba, it trayels 
northwards at the rate of about fiye miles an hour, and with a 
width of fifty miles, till it reaches 40 n. lat ; there it turns 
eastward ; and, haying at length crossed the Atlantic, it diffuses 
its warm waters along the shores of north-western Europe. It 
is partly owing to this warm current, that the British Isles, and 
particularly their western coasts, haye a much milder winter 
than l^e adjacent continent. 

28. WiNDa — ^The monsoons of the Indian ocean afford the 
most striking instance of winds affecting dimate. They are not 
constant like the trades ^sect. 18), but periodical They are 
most regular between Africa and Hindustan. The south-west 
monsoon, which carries rain to the Malabar coast of Hindustan, 
blows from A^ril to October ; and the north-east monsoon, 
which brings rain to the Ooromandel coast of Hindustan, and 
to the eastern coast of Africa, blows from October to April The 

8l Why l8 It, tli»t tbe smaller an Idand, and the greater the ooean soiromiding It^ 
■0 mndb tbe more eqoaUe Is the temperature of the Idand? 4. Why has Great 
Britain % m«re equable temperature than Boada T 

80.— L In what two reepeeti does the agrleidtaxal I mp iotement of a eoontrj 
afltet its dimate? 

17^-1. Mention a perMUeal tnaatmU »nd a cofwtent eorrent 1 Why Is tbe 
Gulf Stream so oaUed (seot 18) ? S. Desorike its orane. 4. Wliat effeot has il 
on the dimate of tbe British Isles ? 
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change of the moDBOons u alwaTs attended by furious storms 
of thunder and lightning. Land and tea bftaea are well known 
equalizers of the temperature in tropical countries. A cooling 
breeze blows upon the land during the heat of the day, because 
the land is then wanner than the water ; and it blows sea-ward 
during the night, because the water is then wanner than the 
land Sect. 25). Prevaieni winds also affect the dimate. The 
preTalenoe of south-westerly winds along the shores of the 
British Isles renders our dunate both mlMer and moister than 
it otherwise would be. The preyalence of westerly winds, in 
botJi the North Atlantic and the North Padfi&is one cause 
why t^e eastern and western shores of the Old World, instead 
of corresponding with each other, correspond with the eastern 
and western shores, respectiyely, of the New World. The fol- 
lowing places correspond in respect of dimate : — 

Eaatem Coasts, Western Coasts, 

Newfoundland, . Japan. British Columbia^ . British laleb 
United States, . China. State of California, Spain. 
Cuba, .... Sumatra. Lower California, . North Africa. 

29. Andcaia and yBQXTABUss. — Auimals and vegetables 
vary markedly with the dimate. The torrid zone is distin- 
guished by its gigantic vegetation, and the enormous size of its 
Smd animals. In Western AMca^ near CSape Verde, there is 
a tree called baobab, so big that its trunk can be scooped out 
into a round room, thirty feet in diameter.; this would be 
larger than many a school-room. The huge land animals, called 
eUphamt, JUji^^opotamus, and rhinoceroSy belong to the torrid 
zone. The fngid zone is distinguished by the stunted character 
or total want of vegetation, and by the enormous size of its 
sea-animals : witness the vjhale. In the temperate zones, every- 
thing, animal and vc^table, on land and in water, is of a 
moderate size. The Allowing table represents the order in 

88.— 1. Wherein do the nofuooMdllfer from the tndewliidB? S. During vhal 
montlM doM the moDMOB Uow which cairfM ntai to the Melaher coast of HIndvr 
•tan ? 8. Why ihoiild the ae»-breeM Now dnxfng the dagr, end the lead hraeae 
daring the niffatr 4 M«ntton a gnat &ct xeBUdiiig the dimate of the northern 
hemisphereL f. Name the places on the eaetemcoeiti of the Old and New Woridi^ 
which coire^wnd aa to dimate. & Name the places on the weatemoonrti of the 
Old and New Worida, whidi eonaipandaa to dimata 

SO.— 1. In which lone are the higgest trees fonndt t. In which the tdggeal 
Lanimala? j. In whkh the biggest swMfcnhnili T i. Tell aBjoa know of the 
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wMbh the more important trees and shrabs sacoeed each other 
according to climate : — 
From the Alps to the North Pole. 
The vine. 



From the Alps to the Equator. 
The Tine. . 
The olive. 

Orange and lemon trees. 
Cotton. 
Date-palms. 
Coffee. 
Sugar-cane. 
Pine-apple. 
Cocoa-nut palms. 
Cacao. 



The walnut, 
The chestnut,' 
The oak. 
The beach. 
The fir, 
The birch, 
Ehododendra, 
Herbs, 
Mosses, 

30. Man. — Man is the only creatore capable of livinff in all 
climates — unless, indeed, those animals be added which really 
liye with him. Man can take the dog eyerywhere, bat not 
the horse, because the latter cannot live with man as the dog 
does. In the torrid zone human food and clothing^ are deiiyea 
chiefly from the yegetable kingdom, and in the fri^d zone from 
the animal kingdom. In the torrid zone men liye chieflj^ on 
roots and gourds, the fruit and pith of trees, maize, and rice ; 
their clothing is made of cotton, of fibrous bark, or of wild 
grass. In the frigid zones men live chiefly on fish and amphi- 
bious fl rT'^^<^^«j and their clothing is made of skins. In the 
temperate zones tiie animal and yegetable kingdoms are laid 
under contribution in pretty equal proportions. The most 
widely distributed article of human food is the potato, and the 
most extensiyely used clothing material is cotton. 

31. The Orust of a Country. — ^The mineral kingdom alone 
does not change with the climate, yet it is by no means every- 
where the same. It yaries from country to country, and eyen 
from district to district in the same country ; and lie occupa- 
tions of men are as dependent upon it as upon climate. Of all 
minerals, coal and iron are the most useful ; without them 
manufactures cannot* be carried on extensiyely. If the crust of 
a country, *.«., the strata immediately underlying its surfece, 
contain what are caalled the carboniferous rocks, the inhabitants 
will haye not only iron and coal, but also various kinds of build- 
ing stone, lime, and day. With such materials abundant, and 
aSimate that neither eneryates by its heat nor benumbs by its 

30.— 1. Why may the dog Utb where the honie eaxmok ? 2. In what sort of 
climate Is most animal food used ? 3. Of what materials do the inhabHants of the 
tonidione make their clothing? 4. Where areaU the people dothed In ddoaf 
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cold, we may expect to find an industrions, inteUigenty and 
powerful nation. All these conditions meet in yarioos parts of 
the British Isles ; and this is the material cause of Britain's 
enormous industry and wealth. Where the carboniferous rocka 
are wanting, there may be mines of tin and copper, as in Corn- 
wall, or of the precious metals ; but most generally agriculture 
and pasturage are the sole employments of the population. 



THB OLD WORLD, or EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 

Area, 32,000,000 square miles, one-sixth of the Globe, amoimtiiig to 
three-fifths of all the land (sect 16). 

Population abont 1000 millions, which is more than nine-tenths of the 
whole population of the Qlobe. 

32. Bird's-eyb View.— The Old World consists of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. The first and the last of these divisions are 
enormous peninsulas, projecting from the huge continental 
mass of Asia. Through the very heart of Europe and Asia 
there runs, from west to east, a series of lofty mountains, the 
Pyrenees, Alps, and Carpathians, in Europe ; the Caucasus, on 
the frontier of Europe and Asia ; the Himalaya and Altai, 
parallel, to each other in Asia. The only lateral ranges norths 
ward of this almost continuous chain, are the Ural and Scandi- 
navian mountains ; accordingly the land on the northern side 
is, on the whole, level and low. Southwards the lateral ranges 
are very numerous, and spread out, with the utmost irregularity, 
into numerous peninsulas. ^ In Africa also, the best-known 
mountains, the Adas range in the north, the Eo^ and Donga 
mountains in the centre, run east and west. Europe is re- 
markable for its peninsulas, Asia for its table-lands, and Africa 
for its deserts. 

81. — 1. Wbat is meant by the enut of a eoontry ? 8. Is granite found in all 
dimateaf 3. What two minerals axe the most useful? 4. What minerals are 
found in the carboniferous rocks ? 5. What metals are not found in the carbo- 
niferous rocks ? 6. To what are the enormous industry and wealth of Great Britain 
due besides the energy of its inhabitants ? 

82. — ^1. Name, from west to east, the principal mountains in Europe and Asia. 
2. Oa which side of these mountains lies the greatest extent of lerel land f 8. 
Name the principal mountains in Africa. 4. For what are Europe^ Aria^ and 
Aidca severaQy remarkable t 

B 
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THE OLD WOBUI^ 



33. Tabls ov BouvDABm — 

(a). Tits boundoHei hdvoun Buropt amd Atia, wUh (he etnuUrite 
oneiiher iidt. 



JSufvptan 3id$, 



Turkey in Europe. 



} 



Boundariei. 
Una Hoimtaiiik 
River UraL 
Caspian Sea. 
Caucasus. 

Black Sea. 

Bosporus. 

Sea of Marmora. 

Dardanelles. 



AsiaiUaidM. 

Siberia. 
Turkestan. 

Transcaucasia. 
(Transcaucasia. 
\ Turkey in Asia. 



I Archipelago. 



Turkey In Europe. 
Greece. 

Q},) The haundairiu eqwating Africa from Europe and Aeia, 
with the eouwiriee on dther tide. 



Ewropean Side, 



BoundarieM, 



AfrieanSide. 



Spain. 

mnce. 


StraiUofOibialtar. 


Morocco. 


Mediterranean. 


Algiers. 




— 


Tunis. 


Italy. 


— 


Tripoli 


Oreece. 


— 


Barca. 


AnatieSide. 








lieyant. 


-Egypt 


.» 


Isthmus of Suez. 




Arabia. 


Bed Sea. 


-. 




_ 


Nubia. 


— 


Straits of Bab^-Mandeb. 


Abyssinia. 



84 DnBomFTiON or THi BomiDABiEs BSTWEBV ExTBOFB AND Asia. 
^The Ural Mountains are low, not seneraUy exceeding 1000 feet in 
height. Their highest point, situatea near the middle of tiieir length, 
is under 6000 feet : like many of the summits farther north, it is 
covered with perpetual snow. This range is the only intfflruption of 
the dead level wnich stretches from the German Ocean to Behringf s 
Straits. It is also remarkable as yielding more iron, copper, and mid 
than any other ranse in Europe. The river Ural falls into the C^ 
plan Sea by several mouths, which are nil shallow and reedy. The 

S3.->1. Name the boundaries wliichdividtEiixop« from Ada? 1 Whiohoftkese 
boondariaa divide Bamta from Ada. 3. Wbidi of ibam divide Toik^ la Jtarope 
from Alia? 4. Whalbonndaiiea divide Toikej in Ada from Botope? ff. Kametlie 
oonnMeanerlli of the MedilaRMieaa. befimiiiig al the teaita of Oibnltar. ft 
Name the ooontriei aoath of the Meditemneaa, beflniine al the aaam fUm, 
T. What three eonntrleaara on the oppodtedde of tiio Red Sea froBAafeiaf 



OR XASTERK HXHISFHKIUL lH 

Caspian Sea, the largest lake in the world (sect. 169), is salt. It has no 
outlet (sect 14) ; jet the Volga pours into it as much water as the Medi- 
terranean receives from Europe, which is nearly one-sevenfh of th* 
whole drainage of the Continent. The Caucasus Is a highlvmountain- 
ous region, extending from the Caspian to the Black Sea. The hlgheil 
summit (sect 39, c), situated near the eastern extremity, is not far from 
18,000 feet in height : it is covered with perpetual snow. The Black Sea 
or Euxine is very deep, and subject, in winter, to sudden and violent 
storms. One-third of all the running water m Europe finds its way 
into the Black Sea, which is accordingly firesher than the ocean. Its 
superfluous waters flow through the Bosporus, or Straits of Constantly 
nople, at the rate of a league an hour, into the Sea of Marmora, and 
thence, in a similar current, through the Hellespont or Dardanelles^ 
into the Aitshipelago. Both the straits Just mentioned have an ave- 
rage breadth of two miles, which is contracted in each at one place to 
half a mile. In consequence of the multitude of islands in the Archi- 
pelago, any sea thickly studded with islands is so called : thus the 
sea lying to the north of Australia is called the Oxiental Ardiipelago. 

85. DEBOBIFnOir OT THI BoTTHDABIES SXPABATnrO AimOA FBOX 

EuBon ASD Asia.— The Mediterranean was the Gfreat Sea of the 
Hebrews (Numb, xxxiv. 6) ; and the centre of the world, as known to 
the Greeks and Romans. Besides the Greeks and Bomans, the PhoBui^ 
cians, Egyptians, and Carthaginians lived upon its shores. It is Salter 
than the ocean. Owing to the narrowness of the channel, by which it 
communicates with the Atlantic, at the Straits of Gibraltar— only 
nine miles wide at the narrowest pari>-the Mediterranean has scarcely 
any tide. The Levant is the eastern part of the Mediterranean. The 
Isumius of Suez measures seventy miles across ; it is swampy to- 
wards the Mediterranean, low and sandy throughout. The Straits 
of Bab-el-mandeb are wider than those of Gibrsltar, being 14) miles 
wide. The tides of the Bed Sea are as feeble as those of the Medi^ 
terranean ; in both, they are perceptible only in the nairower channel! 
and inlets, where the waters most readily accumulate. 

34.— 1. Oontnst the Unl Xountaini and the Cancasus la reipeot of dinetion and 
height^ gtvixig partienlan at to the height. 2. Vor whal two thiiifi an the Ui4 
Monntaina remarkable 7 3. By what liquid boundaries does the Black Sea dia- 
eharge its raperflooat watets into the Arohipelagor 4. What does Ankipekigo 
BMBD as acommon noon 7 

85.— -1. What flkmons nations of aatiqnily lired on the ihorei of the Mediter- 
nnean ? 1 Describe the Iithmos of Snes. 3. Oompaxe the breadth of the 
Btiaite of Gibraltar and of Bab-el-mandeb with the hnadth of the etEaiti at either 
extremitj of the Sea of Uannocs* 



20 EUROPe. 

EUROPE. 

Area,, 8,800,000 square miles, one-fourteenth of the dry land on the 

Globe, less than one-fourth of Asia. 

Population, Two hundred and eighty millions, one-fourth of the whole 

population of the Globe. 

36. Bird's-kte View. — The Carpathian mountains, and a 
hilly region in continuation of them westwards, which deviates 
Httle from the 5l8t parallel, divide Europe into two. On the 
northern side lies an immense plain, of which Russia forms by 
fer the greater part It stretches from the German Ocean to 
the Ural mountains (sect 34), and, at its two extremities, in 
Holland (sect. 83), and on the shores of the Caspian (sect 137), 
sinks below the level of the ocean. On the southern side lies a 
mountainous region, terminating in three peninsulas, called 
respectively the Iberian, the Italian, and the Grecian. The 
Apennines, which form the backbone of Italy, and the Balkan, 
which overspreads the Grecian peninsula, are both prolonga- 
tions of the Alps. Scandinavia and the British Isles are not 
included in the above twofold division of Europe. The most 
remarkable circumstance in the configuration of Europe is the 
peninsular character of its western half, owing to the inter- 
penetration of its mass by the Baltic and northern Mediter- 
ranean. The Baltic, a shallow sea, and fresher than the ocean, 
for the same reason that the Black Sea is so (sect 34), is really 
a little Mediterranean, ie., Midlgmd Sea. One result of this 
peninsular configuration is, that the western half of Euro^ 
enjoys an almost insular dimate (sect 25). Throughout Russia 
the climate is highly continental. 

37. coxtntries of europb, with thxib pofulatioh and 
Capitals — 

In thk Obbat Nobthkbn Plain— 

Population. Capitals. 

Russia, . . 67,000,000 St. PetersbaTg, on the Neva. 
Prussia, . . 18,000,000 Berlin, on the Spree, a tributary 

of the Elbe by the HaveL 

Carry forward, 85,000,000 

86.— 1. Trace on the map the line which separates the great northern plain 
from the moontainoos region of the south. 8. What two countries are detached 
both from (he great plain, and from the mountainous r^on of Europe! 8. 
Name the three peninsulas in whidi Europe terminates southwards. 4. What Is 
(he only peninsula that points nor(hwards ? 6. Why has (he western half of 
Europe an almost insular dimate ? 6. What does the woidlfeiKtefTanMn mean? 
y. Deraibe the Baltia 



XUBOFB. 



SI 



Popalatton. Okpitali. 

Brought forward, 85,000,000 
Saxony, . . 2,000,000 IXresden, on the Elbe. 
Denmark, . . 2,700,000 Copenhagen, on the Sound. 
Hanover, . . 1,850,000' Hanover, on the Leine, a tributary 

of the Weser. 
Holland, . . 3,500,000 Amsterdam, on the Zuyder Zee. 
Belginm, . . 4,750,000 Brussels, on the Senne, a tributary 

of the Scheldt. 
Minor German States, 1,500,000 

In the MouirrAiNons Region or thb South— 
ffiinor German States, 3,500,000 



85,000,000 Vienna, on the Danube. 
4,600,000 Munich, on the Iser, a tributary 

of the Danube. 
1,700,000 Stuttgart, near the Neckar, a tri- 
butary of the Rhine. 
1,300,000 Carlsruhe, near the Rhine. 
37,500,000 Paris, on the Seine. 
15,450,000 Madrid, on the Manzanares, a tri- 
butary of the Tagus. 
3,500,000 Lisbon, on theestuaryofthe Tagus. 
2,500,000 Berne, on the Aar, a tributary of 

the Rhine. 
21,800,000 Turin, on the Po. 
740,000 Rome, on the Tiber. 
,8,000 
l,Ck)0,000 Athens, between the Cephissus 

and Ilissns. 
15,500,000 Constantinople on the Bosporus. 

5,202,000 Stockholm, on Lake Maelar. 
29,000,000 London, on the Thames. 
400,000 



Austria, 
Bavaria, 

Wtlrtembei^, 

Baden, 
France, 
Spain, 

Portugal, . 
Switzerland, 

Italic Kingdom, 
Papal States, 
San Marino, 
Greece, 

Turkey, 

Detached— 
Scandinavia, 
British Islands, 
British Possessions, 

Total, 280,000,000 
Of the above states, five are called first-rate powers, viz., 
Britain, France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia ; four seconcL 
viz., Spain, the Italic Kingdom^ Scandinavia^ and Turkey ; and 
all the others third-rate. 

87.— 1. Let the pnpil examine himself on the above list, flnt^ by covering 
from view the population and capitals, and trying if he can assign them aeon- 
lately to the respective countries ; then by covering from view the countries and 
population, and toying if he can assign tiiem accurately to the respective capitals. 
S. Haaie the Ave first-rate powers. 8. Kame the four second-rate powers. 
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38. Principal Katubal Fkaturxb nr ths GoA0!r>xj]n of 

EUROPI, BBaiVKIVa at ths NoBTH-BASTy Aim BNDINa AT THX 

South-bast— 

Aretie Oeean, 
Capt. Jnkti. Siven, 



VoraZaabla. 






MeieiM. 




VottliOapo. 


White Bea. 


North Dwiuk . 




AOatUie Ocean, 




loeUnd. 






/BIbe. 


H«Ugo)aad. 


Haie. 


OennanOeean. 


WCMT. 

Bhine. 
Mease. 


BriUahlilai. 






Bcfaeldl. V 




Bkaw. 


SkngerBaek. 


Thamec. 


Zealand Mid rin 


len. 


Gatiefat. 


/Glommen. 


0«Ml. 


} 




I South Dwlaa, 


OothUukd. 


Bb1U& 


<Niemen. 






iTietula. 








VOder. 


OueniMj and Jemsf, 


ZnglUiOhaiuML 


Seineu 




OrtegaL 


BajofBiioaj. 


Loire and Garonne. 




Finiiterxv. 




Doora 




BoGkofLieboi 


1. 


n«ac 




BtTineeok 




Goadiaaa. 
GuadalqiiivfaB. 








Balearia 


Paloa 




Znear. 




Orenz. 


Oalfoflomia 


Ebro. 


Oomea. 


Cono. 


Golf of Genoa. 


BhoiN. 


SaitUnia. 


BpaxtfTenta 


BtnitlofBoniilMdo. 




SlcUy. 


Paamro. 


SCraiU of Menina. 




Xalto. 




OulfofTaranto. 






Leuca. 


Adriatic. 


PoandAdige 


loniaiL 




GolfoflMpaiita 




Oandia. 


Xaleiiaii. 






VegrapoBi 




Archipelago. 


Mailtia. 
rDanobc 






BlackSea. 


Dniestei; 
Dnlepeb 
Koataaa. 






SeaofAioT. 


Dim. 


The Owpian Sea raoelyee tbe Yolgi^ the Ural, and the Terek. 



38.— After the papU hai well itndied the taUe on the map, let him tij to 
feprodace it, ocean by ocean, writing down iirat the inlets, then the riTccSk after 
that the capes^ and lastly* the Idands. 



39. Lakes axtd Mouittains — 

(a) Table of the European lakes, showing with ichat mountain 
ranges they are aesociated. 

Alps, Oarpatkians, Balkan, Ural, Scandinavian, 

BioiuLaltei. Hungarian L. JJbanian L. BustianL, 8ieedUhL 

Genera. Btdaton. SenterL LadogAk Wener. 

Constanoei Ifeniledel Ochrida. OiMgR^ Wettar. 

HeaohafceL Jannina. Peipnc. Madai^ 

Loceme. Sauna. 

Zurich. Enaz% 

itaUan Lake$, Ilmen. 

Garda. Bida. 

Ifaggiom 

Table of the JSuropean lakes according to tkeir mas. 



Lad( 



doga, 
Onega, 
Wener, 
Saima, 
PaipuB, 
Enara, 
"Wetter, 
Maelar, 
Biela, 
Bmen, 
Balaton, 
Geneva, 



BnBsian. 

Swedish. 
Bussian. 



Swediah. 
Bi " 



Hungarian. 
Swiss. 



Constance, 

Garda, 

Maggiore. 

Nensiedel, 

Scutari, 

Nendiatel, 

Iiuceme, 

Ochrida, 

Zurich, 

Jannina, 

Como, 



Swiss. 
Italian. 

HuHgarian. 

Albanian. 

Swiss. 

Albaniao. 
Swiss. 
Albanian. 
Italian. 



Lake Como, the smallest, is double tha size of Loch Lomond, the 
largest of the British lakes. 

(e) Table of the principal mountain ranges in Europe, according 
to the height of the highest point in each. 

JUmge. Summit, UtiM. 

Caucasus, Elbui-z, 17,oSZ 

Alps, Mont Blanc, 15,744 

Pyrenees, Pio Nethou, 11,168 

Apennines, Monte Como. 10,114 

Balkan, Olympus. 9,749 

Carpathian, Butschetije, 9,256 

Scandinavian, Sneehaettem 8,120 

Ural, 5,720 

Mont Blano is consideied the highest mountain in Europe, because 
Elburz is on the connnes of Europe and Asia. 

89.— 1. What booodaiy xaags of mountain^ and what nagt» wholly within 
XmroiM^ have no lakw aasooiatod with them ? 2. Wbieh mottntain range has lakes 
on hoth sides ? S. Name the seven BuBa^an Lakes. 4. Name the five Swiss lake^ 
5. Name the three Swedish ]ake& 6. Name the three Albanian lakes. 7. Name 
tbe three Italian lakes. 8. Name the two Eunguian Iake& 9. Name the 
laiKeet lake in each of the six lake-diatiiots. 10. See aeet 87 for the .method ia 
wUoh the pupil should exanUae himatlf on tahls CeO 



mOKOVE, 



40. Tabes or ro Bumovkas Bivbbs AoooBDiiro to iHxrm 






AIHmA 



iirf» 



pon . • 

moo inll«i) 

Fetcho» 



{ 



J>nl«rter . 
Bb6 . . 
Ylatol* • 
Loirs . . 
B.Diri»» 
Oder 



Tagus. . 
(610 milaa) 



Snof AioT. 

Aretie Oeaan. 
WhitoSeft. 
0«nnaaOoeuL 
BIaek8«a. 
Oennan OosBB. 
BaiaeSea. 
Atlantio Ooeim. 
BidtleBea. 

Oennan OceaiL 



MeditemmeBD. 
The riyen endoied 



Koubaa . 

Booro . . 
i^o . . . 
(Oaadiaoa. 

Seine . . 

Btro . . 
f Niemen . 
IGlommen. 

(400 mUes) 

Weser . . 

Garonne . 

Maritia . 

Terek . . 

Ouadalqalvlr 

{Xaear . . 
Adlge . . 
Scheldt . 
Severn . . 
(240 mUea) 
by a bracket are equal 



FaUinffMo 
Arctic Oooui. 
Black Sea. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Adriatic Sea. 
Atlantic Ocean. 

ITediceRanean. 
BalttcSea. 



Oerman Ocean. 
Bay of Biscay. 
Archipelago. 
Caspian Sea. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Heditenanean. 
Adriatic Sea. 
Oerman Ocean. 
St. Geor^^e'e ChanneL 



in length. 



41. IimABiTANTS.—In ftll that pertains to civilisation, the arts 
useful and onuunental, the sciences, and literature, Europe takes 
the lead. Its inhabitants belong to the Caucasian race (sect 20), 
excepting the Magyars in Hungary (sect 96), the Finns along 
the eastern shores of the Baltic, the Tartars in Eastern Russia^ 
and the Turks : these are all Mongolians. The Caucasian race 
in Europe is subdivided into the Celtic, which prevails in the 
south, the Teutonic, which prevails in the north-west, and the 
Slavonian, which prevails in the east. The following is a imny. 
niary of tie races and religions found in Europe : — 



Teutonic race, 
Celtic, 
Slayonian, . 
Monjgolian, . 
Jewish, 



100,000,000 

80,000,000 

70,000,000 

27,500,000 

2,500,000 

280,000,000 



Protestant, . 
Roman Catholics, 
Greek Chuich, . 
Mahometans, 
Hebrews, . 



56,000,000 
145,000,000 

68,000,000 
9,000,000 
2,000,000 

280,000,000 



40— Tb eiamiiie himself en thia labia, kt the papa. ix«t looUng at the livw^ 
toy if he can ten what tea each fidh into; and then, loeklag at the seaa. nciioa 
fcow often eaA wciii% and tiy «f !»•«««»•«>• ri^ « •«~l «* whiA the 
•oa in qoestiott is l e p ea t e d . _ 

dl—LbomeratethellaeCottHMefSaieiMk 1 Meattea, lathe eider cf their 
HMricaiafet«atlh.thethieawMtTkioaaertha<XaeatfaaiacaiaBBiepeL S.Tb 
iMchcftihiMdetheB^tt*^*'*^^ «. What Oharth haa iMat MMben ia 
•t |,H«vMa«r«ilii«wentt««^lteetaM«Chrt«teT 



THE BRITISH ISLB8. 

DETACHED. COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 
THE BRITISH ISLES-SCANDINAVIA. 



THE BRITISH ISLES. 
Area, 120,495 square miles, equal to one-thirtieth of Europe. 
Population, Twenty-nine millions, nearly one-ninth of the Popu- 
lation of Europe. 

42. Bird's-btb View. — The British Isles consist of Great 
Britain and Ireland, together with a multitude of smaller 
islands. Great Britain comprehends England proper, Wales, 
and Scothuid. Great Britam and Ireland agree in that the 
western coasts of both are more deeply indented, more Tockj, 
and more mountainous than the eastern. In Great Britam 
there is not a single mountainous district on the eastern shore. 
The Highlands of Scotland, the hilly region of Galloway, the 
mountains of Cumberland and Westmoreland, Wales, which 
may be called tiie Highlands of South Britain, and the Cornish 
mountains, are all on the western shore. The divisions above 
mentioned differ in their inland characteristics. In England 
cultivated fields and rich meadows prevail ; in Scotland and 
Wales, rocks and mountains ; in Ireland, fine old pasture and 
nnimproved bog. 

43. Cldiate. — The climate of the British Isles is highly in- 
sular (sect. 25). In respect of both temperature and moisture, 
Ireland has a more highly insular climate than Great Britain, 
and the western coast of Great Britain thim the eastern coast of 
the same. Hence all the counties in Great Britain famous for 
nain, viz., Kent and Essex for wheat, Norfolk for barley, and 
the Lothians for oats, lie on the eastern coast ; while the prin- 
cipal cheese-making counties, Gloucestershire, Cheshire, and 

42.— 1. What three eeuntiiee make up Great Britain ? 8. In what do Oreal 
Britain and Ireland agree 7 3. Wbat loeneiy is oharaoteristio of England, Walee, 
Scotland, and Ireland reBpectively ? 4. If ame two mountain regions in North 
Britain, and three in South Britain. 5. Kame the three principal boundaries be- 
tween England and Scotland. 0. Name the two channels between England and 
France. 7. Name the fihannnls separating Scotland and Wales respectively from 
Ireland. 8. What inland eea washes the shores of the three kingdoms ? 9. Wbat 
idand is nearly equally dirtant from England, Scotland, and Ireland ? 10. Whether 
does England or Ireland itretoh tuthest north f 

b2 



Aynhiie, lie on tke western. In like manner, the only agri- 
coltuiil prodnce for whioh Ireknd is distmguished is batter. 



ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Shape, a triangle, the sonthem coast forming the base, and the 

town of Berwick-npon-Tweed the apex. 

Area^ 57*812 sqnan miles, nearly half the area of the British laloa. 

Population, Twenty Millions, nearly thiee-fonrths of the 

whole population pf the BritiBh Isles.* 

44. BiKD^s-ETE y IBW. — South Britain natarally diyides itself 
into five sections : — 1. The northern section, oomprismg all the 
country north of the Mersey^ Trent, and Haml>er, is divided 
into two by the Pennine chain, which stretches from near the 
Scottish border to the Peak of Derbyshire. On thje eastern 
Bide of the Pennine chain lies the great phdn of York. On the 
western side rise the Cambrian mountains, one of which, Sea- 
fell (3166 feet), is the highest in England proper. 2. The west- 
em section lies west of the Severn and Dee, and is divided 
into two by the Cambrian range, to whidi belongs Snowdon 
(3557 feet), the highest mountain in South Britain. 3. The 
eastern section is alow plain extending from the Humber to 
the Thames. 4. The southern section comprises all the counties 
south of the Thames and the estuary of the Severn. The nar^ 
row breadth of this section is divided, towards the west, into 
two, by granite mountains called the Devonian range ; towards 
the east, into three, by two narallei chalk ridges, called the 
North and South Downs, which stretch from Ebuapshire to the 
borders of Eenl 5. The midland section is an undulating 
nlain, extending from Middlesex to Qieshire in one direction, 
from Gloucestershire to the borders of NottinghamiAixe in 
another. Birmingham stands in the centre of this section^ aady 
as may be seen by the riverHsourses, on its highest part 

4S.— 1. Deseribe the climate of the British Uei. S. Mentioa the chief gnln 
eountiee of Greet Britain. 8. Mentfon the chief deixyoomities of Greet Briteinf i. 
Why iboiild the former be eU on the eastern ooest» ead the latter an on the western r 

44r~l. By vliat three riven is the nortbeni sectton of Bbnth Britain marked 
eff r a. By what two the western f S. ^y what two the eastern r i. By what 
two the sottthemt 6. Distingniah between the Oombriaa moontabiB and the 
CMnbrian range. 6. Name the highest moontaia in eadt 7. Howlsthesoiitlram 
section natarally sabdirided t 8. Wl»t coontiea stand at the tma comers of tha 
ntdland section. 9. Oalealate the length of Bngland along the second meridian 
(sects). 
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ComUiti. 
Northuinberlandf 
Ihirham, . 
Yorkshire, . 

Oom'berlaiid, 
Westmoreland, . 
Lancashire, 



Lincolnshire, 
Cambridgeshire, . 



46. CoUlfTIBS, COUNTT ToWNS, AND ASSIZB ToWNS.— South 

Britain is diyided into fifty-two counties.t 
Jforthem C0W1UU9, 6. 

Newcastle, on the Tyne. 

Durham, on the Wear. 

York, on the Yorkshire Onse. Minster and iCbman 

antic[iiities. 
Carlisle, on the Eden. " 

Appleby, on the Sden. 
Lancaster, on the Lnne ; 
Liverpool, on the Mersey. 

Eastern Counties, 5. 
Lincoln, on the Witham. 
Cambridge, on the Cam, a 

trib. of the Great Ouse. 
Norwich, on the Wensum, Crapes and shawls. 

a trib. of the Yare. 
Ipswich, on the Orwell ; 

Bury St. Edmund's. 
Chelmsford, on the Chelmer. 

Southern Counties, 10. 
Maidstone, on the Medway. Hops and cherries* 
Lewes, on the Sussex Ouse. 
Guildford, on the Wey, a 

trib. of Thames ; Croyaon ; 

Kingston-on-Thames. 
Beading, on the Kennet, a 

trib. of Thames ; Abingdon. 
Winchester, on the Itchen. Great Public School 
Salisbury, on the Avon: 

Bevizes, on Eezmet and 

Avon CanaL 
Dorchester, on the Frome. 
Tannton, on the Tone; 

Wells, on the Ax. 
Exeter, on the Exe. 
*Lannceston, on the Tsmar ; 

Bodmin. 



Norfolk, 
Suffolk, 
Esse^^ 



Kent, . 
Sussex, 
Surrey, 



Berkshire, . 

Hampshire, 
Wiltshire, . 

Dorsetshire; 
Somersetshire, 

Devonshire, 
Cornwall, • 



For vJuU rmn»rhMs» 
Coals and glass. 
Small University. 



Cathedral and Castle. 
Checks and kerseys. 
John of Gaunfs 
castle. 

Large bell, 7) ewt 
Great University. 



Wolsey's birthplace. 
Grammar School. 



Cathedral, spire 416 
feet higL 

Boman remains. 



Cathedral. 



Gloncestershire, . 
Oxfordshire, 



Midland Counties, 15. 
Gloucester, on the Severn. 
Oxford, on the Thames. 
•Buckingham, on the Great 
Ouse ; Aylesbury. 



Whitfield'sbirthplace 
Great University. 

Poultry market. 



t In this lilt the oonnty towni ituid flnt, and an asieriak it attaohed to those 
of them in which asdaes are no longer held. The other towns mentioned are 
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BedfeidiUi«» 
Ho ■ 

DeibjuiTBy 



WowmIbi inlfBf • 
Wanrickihin^ • 



JlOllIIIOIEthWuIVly • 

Herafordahiie, . 



FHiitriifrB^ • 

MootgomsiTihizv^ 

Herioneihihire, . 

CanuffYOxishire, . 

Anglesea, . 

Gardiganshirey . 
PemlurokeBhire, . 



CarmarfhensliiTe, 
GUunoi^gBiiahire, 

Brecknocksliire, . 
Radnonhiroy 



L For wkat i ■■« lniMt. 

T<nailflm, on the Tbamea. Metropolis. 
Hartford, on the Lea. Malt tiado. 

BedfiMd, on the Great Oasa. Stiaw-plait. 
KorthamptoB, on the Nen. Gboe-makiBg. 
HvDttinsdoB, oa the Gnat Cromwall'a birtli- 

Onaa. plaoa 

Oakham. 
Lekaater, oa the Soar, a Woollen atoddiiga. 

tribatttyofthelVent 
KottiQ^ham, on the Tkent 
Dai^, on tho Derwent, a 

tributary of the Trent 
Stallbrd, on the Sow, a trib. 

of the Trent 
Woroeatar, on the Serem. 
Warwick, on the Upper 

Avon, attib. of theSevenL 

C i m m tiu horderimff <m WiaUt, L 

Monmouth, on the Wye. HeniyT.'abirthplaoa. 

Hereford, on the Wye. "*" 

Shrewabnry, on the BeTem. 

Chester, on the Deei 

WdA Countia, 12. 
^Vlint, on estoary of the 

Dee: Mold, on the Alen. 
•Denbigh, on trib. of the Shoea and gloTea. 

Clwyd ; Rnthin, near the 

Cawyd, 
•Montgomery; Newtown, 

on tne Severn ; Welsh- 
)1, on the Severn, 
-lech: Bala, on Bala 

Lake; I)olgeuy,ontiib. 

of the Maw. 
Carnarvon, on the Menai 

Straits. 
Beaumaris, on the Menai 

Straits. 
Cardigan, on the Teify. 
*p6mDroke, on Milford 

Haven ; Haverfordwest^ 

on the West Cleddhr. 
Carmarthen, on the Towy. 
Cardiff, on the Taff ; Swan- 
sea, on the Towv. 
Brecon, on the Usk. . 
•Radnor; Presteign. 



•£?» 



Lace and stoddnga. 
Oalcareona apaza. 

Leather and ahoea. 

Gloveaand' 
Noble 



Glovea. 

Flannels. 

Antiqnitiea. 

CasUe. 



Castle. 



Birthplace of the first 
Pr. of Walea, after- 
wards Edward n. 



Birthplace of Heniy 

•VII. 

Coals and iron. 
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46. Natural Features — 



West Coast 
(kgpes. Islands, Bays, 
and Riven, 



SolwayFirtlL 

BiTer£deiL 
„ EllezL 
„ Berwent. 

St Bee's Head. 

Isle of Man. 

Walney Island. 

Biver Kent. 

Morecambe Bay. 

Biver Lune. 

Bossal Point 

Biver Bibble. 

Birer Mersey. 

Z Clwyd. 
Great Orme's Head. 
Biver Conway. 
Anelesea Island. 
Holyhead. 
Menai Straits. 
Cardigan Bay. 
Biver Teify. 
St David's Hesd. 
St Bride's Bay. 
Milford Haven. 
St Goven's Head. 
Carmarthen Bay. 
Biver Towy. 
Worms Head. 
Swansea Bay. 
Biver Usk. 

„ Wye. 

„ Severn. 

„ Avon. 
Bristol ChanneL 
Biver Parret, 
Lnndy Island. 
Barnstaple Bay* 
Land's find Point. 
Sdlly Islands. 



InUrior. 
MowfUainsemd 
Lakes. 

Cheviot Hills. 

Skiddaw. 

Saddleback. 

Derwent Water. 

Scafell. 

SnafeU. 

Xniswater. 

Helvellyn. 

Windermere Lake. 

CrossfelL 

Whemside. 

IngleboTongh. 



Peak. 
Bala Lake. 



Snowdon. 
BardonHiU. 
Cader Idris. 
Plinlimmon. 
Wrekin. 
Go^Doagog HiUs. 



Malvern Hills. 
Cotswold Hills. 
Chiltem Hills. 



K. and S. Downs. 
Devonian Bange. 



JBast Coast 

Capes, Islands, Ba^s, 

andMivers* 

Holy Island. 
Fam Island. 
Biver Alne. 
Coquet Island. 
Biver Tyne. 
„ Wear. 

Boiin Hood's Bay. 
Flamborongh Head. 

Bridlington Bay. 

Spnm Head. 
Biver Hiunber. 

„ Yorkshire Onssw 

,, Trent 



The Wash. 
Biver Witham. 

„ Wolland. 

„ Nen. 

„ Great Onse. 

„ Tare. 

„ Waveney, 

„ Orwell. 
The Naze. 
Biver Colne. 

„ Chelmer. 
Blackwater Bay. 
Foulness Islands. 
TheKore. 



Biver Thames. 
„ Mcdway. 
Sheppey Island. 
Thanet Island. 
Korth Foreland. 
South Foreland. 
Dungeness Head. 
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*t^ M^W^ *^*' *^', "^"^ *»^d is the Isle of Wiirht • 
NeJduT" Th!^J"n'' " * '^"J** *"' P<^ted rocks, called Jhe 

§s^*^ ffir^*" ?a-^ 

6H-^ IP-^ K^-- 

Tamar. 
47. Important places kot Couktt Towns— 
^ ^ («•) ^or<W» OfmrUiea, 

J^arthumbedand, ancienUy the foiuf »of<* <»/<A« Jrumficr— 
Tyn«noulh. Bathlng.pUK^ H<«h8hl«ld^^S^rtofoo.i^ 

Torkshtre, largest county— 

Radford.' ) Bvoflla^, Lioen. 

Halifltx. S. ^®o^l«n manu- Sheffldd, Outfexy. 

Huddenfleld, f <^tt»>^ SSf"*^' Hone race* 

Wakefield. ^ ^""^ OoMting and Bid. 

acerboroagh. Bea^bathlng. Hamwgat^ MtoSaS. 



46.-Tbe pupil must find out aU the natuial feauie. on the map. aiid the fl^ii^ 
ler must ero»^ue.tioQ him upon them in det»ll The tonowlng .ueJpM « 
^tended to prepare him for a general eaainatfan :-l. What Zr VwmtS ^ 
toayerwd by the Trent 7 2. What four eountiee are traverMd by the SeTem ♦ 
8. Name the three mo^ prominent oapee in Tork.blre, the three in KeatT^ 
two in OomwalL 4. In what oounaea re-peotlvely are St. Bee's Head. OmH 
^l^f^^^V'^^T^f.^"^"^" Beach/SL?" 6. Opp<Z"JLTt>^^' 
r ,^T;^"?^ ^^ *^* "* "^ ^^"""^ ^^'^^y^ "»^ HoJy Wand tJZ 
S'* ^kL ,^- J^l'*^ '*'•" ^^ ^'^'^ *»>• Solway Firth f 7. wiat two in^^ 

10. DUtinguiA the Uuree Ou^ U. What two rive«ifonn reepectirely t^^ 
tiiem and louthem boundaries of Durham ? 11 What county is cut into ^ 
by Morecambe Bay ? 13. Between what two estuaries does a part of Cheshire 
He" 14. Name the eovaties on eithir 44e of the Menai Straita. U What 
two counUes lie due east of Oardigan Bay ! 16. What two counUes enclose the 
Wa^7 17. Name the four counties lying along the northern bank of the ThamesL 
18. Name the three counties on the southern baok of the Thames. 19. Name two 
heads and two bays on the western shore of Penibrokeahiie. 20. Between what 
fr^ heads is Mount's Bay ? 21. Between what two inlets is Llsard Point t 2S. 
What two channels separate the Isle of Wight from the rest of Hampshire ? 
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OvmherloMdf Lake Bcenery— 

KMPldc, Gentraof tlMlftke WMMteTW, ) 

dintriet Workington, > Ooala an d lwn««Pii 

Borrowdal«!, Pluml»(5a Maijpor^ J 

8k Boo'i, GoUcige for olergy. 

lFeslinofi02aiM^ Ltke soenery— 

Kendal, Oottons * wooUmul 

JjmcadUn^ Bioft populoiu oounty in England — 

Mancbcstor, \ Wantofton* 01a« 

PraMon» c hl noiy* 

BlMkbaiB, / Next to : 



iMlton, 

Stockport^ 

Aahton-under- 



largMl leifort 

inBnglMMli r^ 



IdTwpool, 1 inBnglMMli 100 

tana. \ aeree of docki. 

I and IS mllee of 
V qoayfrmtafe^ 

Fleelwoody Harbour. 

Oldham. Hata. 

Onnskir^ Gingerbread. 



Qf) Eadem Counties. 
JAneoinMre, large cattte— 
Oiimaby, BlTalofHidL " Boeton, Oharofa-epiie Men 

40 milfli at lea. 
Cambridgeihithe, Fens— 

By, GathednL 

Norfolk, finest barley— 

LynnBflgi^ Oomtiade. Tannoath, Bloateia. 

Si^folk, saperior fSarming— • 



Hewmaiket, 


Hono-raeeiw 




/Bathing.plaoe,«Bd 


Biii7 6(.Sdmi 


aida» Abb^. 










Low«rtofl» 


< the ahorteat rente 
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N and Copenhagen. 


Essex, finest wheats 










Bppmg, 


Forait 




(c) Southern CownJUks. 




KmU, wheat, hops, ihdt— 






Deptford. 


\ Boyal dockyarda. 


Oiavewid, 


Oppodta TUbory 


Wodlwieb, 




F^t 


Sbaemen^ 


ToBbridge, 


Mineral waten. 


Ohatbam, 




OanterbBiy, 


ThePrimale'aiee. 


Bocberter, 


OasUe. 


Deal. 


Oaeear'iUnding. 


Margate. 
Bam^ate. 




Dover. 


Oalaii roue to 
Parl& 


Gieenwid^ 




Folkftooa, 


Boulogne roate to 




boepitaL 




PaiJaT 


Sussex, South Down sheep* 






Baatinga, 


The Oonqveroili 
landlng-plaoa. 


Brigbton. 


BatUngiilaea. 
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Arrnr, uady heatlw— 
0oiithirul(, ) Oppoi 
LMBbelh. / pvoper. 

%MW, Boiaole Owtai. 



0oiittwul(, ) Oppodte Londoii Mlnptmi, 



LMBbath, 

%0W, 

Biohaondp BMiittftilluidMap«i Vamhua, 




WlndMr. OMa«— A Bajwl Waatafa^ Birthplaoe of 

PftlMai Alfred OMGrcii*. 

jf (tin|M^<fi0 or AuUf, oak f oresto^ 

porttmootti, BojralvnnaL Sovthampton, OreilaDdMaiL 

Oeotport, \ Om witb Porta- Alton, Ala. 

portiaa, ) moath. Newport^ Oarbdnoolc Oaaaflt. 

j^ymlngloii, Bathlng-plaoa. Bydo^ Oibonie Honaa. 

WiUtMm or ITittf, cheeBO— 

j>raldloal nmains OlaraidMi Pail^ Oonatttatloaia of 



n^fneUMre, gheep-fuins— 
piiibaoklaland. Whita bolldlnc- PnrtMok Xdaad. MaxUaL 



^S^ifierM<«^«, retreat of Alfred the Great- 
Bath, HotapxingiL Olaatonbnry. Abbey. 

Devonshire, cider and douted cream — 

Plymouth, EztenaiTe trade. Tor^oay. XOdvinlan: 

POTonport^ Boyal axaenaL Bdzham, Landing-place of 

Honiton, Laoa. William iii^ 1688 

OorwioaU, tin mines— 
jymoath, Cbiaf port Penaao^ Mild winten. 

(d.) Midland CounUea, 

CfloueeeUnMre, cheeee— 
Bxtotol, Watt iB^Uaa trade Stroad, Wait of Bnisland 

OUfton, Montpellier of doth. 



Oa^ordsMre-^ 
Woodatook, GloTea. 

Bvckinghamahdfe or Bucka— 
Bum, GreatpabUcachool. 

Middleeex, metropolitan connty— 
Weatminater, Abbey, Hooaea of Keulngton, Boyal GardeoiL 

Parliament and Blaokwall, Wet Docks. 



great pobUoaehodl Harrow* Great publlo 

Hoapita" 



Ohebea, Hoapital. eehooL 

ffertfbrdshdre^ 
" '" Barlal-place < 

Lord saoon. 



8i Albans, 



Bedfordshire^ 
Dunstable^ Stmr-fdalt. 

Buiniiingdonahire. dairiea— 
8t.lTei^ Oatttomaiink MIIob, Gbeeae. 
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NmihamipUmMrty Bhownakfag— 

Weedon. MUitary depAt NMeby, BfttO^ieifi. 

Pet«rboioiigta, Burial-place of Fothtilngaj, XzMation of 

Ifarj Stoart. Alaiy Btout 

RvXUaidshvnt smallest and least populous oounty' — 

Leiceaienhire, breed of sheep — 

Lottenrortb, WyeUffe's pulpit Melten Mowbiaj, Voz-boBtinc. 

Market Boswortb, FallofBichardiix. 

NiMnghamtiMre or NoUa — 
Kewark, Death-place of 

King John. 

Derbyshire, lead and spars — 

Buxton, lUnefal wateriL XaOoek, mneral watera 
Staffordahiret potteries in the N. Black coxmtry in the S. — 
Newcattle-under- ) q^^, Lichfield, Dr. Jobnion'i 
Lyne, |*»i* Wolverhampton, ^ birthplace. 
LonKton, Stoke, ) Tr.i4it.n.»«« BUaton, WedneN- f Smelting fur- 
Hanley, fiurdem, j" ^^'^^w^'^"^ bury, Dudley, West- f nacee. and hard- 
Burton. Ale. Bromwich,Wa]aall,J waremaaofaeture. 

WoTcestenhire, orchards — 

Droltwich, Brine tpringa Kiddermlniter, BnuseU earpeta 

Warvrkkshiire, most central county — 

Leamington, Mineral watera. CoTentiy, Bibboni and 

Stacatford* Shakspere'i birth- watches. 

place. Biimlngham, Hardware; "the 

Bni^, Great public Mhool. toy-shop of 

Europe." 

(e.) CouiUia hordaing en Wales. 

MomnaiUhshire, beautiful scenery— 
Obepetow, Tides of 60 feek Newport, Goals and Lroa 

ffer^ordehire, cider — 

Shiropehire or Salop, iron— 

Cheshire, cheese— 
Birkenhead, BiTal of LiT«rpooL Northwldi, Saltwraka 

Maeoletfleld. Oottons and Silka. 

(/.) WeUh Counties. 
FUnishire — 

Holywell, St. Winifred's well, which forms at onoe a powerful stream. 

Denbighshire, romantic scenery of Llangollen— 

Carnarvonshire — 
u«..ia**.if. / Suspension bridge. Bangor, Slate quany. 

Menai Straits, | ^^^ ^^ Conwnj, Tabular bridga 

Anglesea, seat of the Druids — 
Holyhead, Dublin packet-station. 
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jteim LuiertlakASnWolM. 

lAmpatar, Oonego for tih« 

Welsh dergjr. 
jiadMnMrt, largvr, but not more populous fhaa LdoesteiBbSn. 

VertbjrrTydTU, Iranwoikai Sw wns w , Copper 



48. Industrial Cxntres. — Industiially considered. South 
Britain may be adyant&zeously divided into two, by a line 
joinins Portland Point, Dorsetshire, and Flamborough Head, 
Yorkshire. North-west of this line lie all the mountamona dis- 
tricts, where pastorage is more prevalent than agricultore, all 
the mines, and all the great manufacturing centres ; south-east 
of this line are to be found only agricultural plains and diopes, 
with such manufactures as can be carried on without the aid 
of machinery, as lace, straw-plait, and shoemaking. Besides 
I/mdo^y which, as the capital, belongs to the empire, there are 
only three towns on the south-east side of the above liaie, the 
population of which exceeds dO,000. These are Portgmouth^ 
Brighton, and Norwich. The last alone is a seat of manu&o- 
tures. In the following table, the lai^ towns on the north- 
west of the line are marked with a dagger : — 

London, with its suburbs, 2,800,000, the largest city in the world. 

47. — ^Alter tti« pupils hare been wriMnlned on tbe Urt of Important plaoei 
pleoemeal, let the foUowing miaoellaiieoiu queetioos be got up:— 1. What ooon^ 
Is pre-eminent in earthenware f 2. What three towns are flunoos, one for cutlery, 
another for straw-plait, and the third for laoe ? 8. What esnntiy is pie-emiiMiift 
in cotton manuliaetares f 4. What county is pre-eminent ih woollen waanfae^ 
tores r ft. Name a town whi^ manufactures, litoraUy, WaM of Bngland elolfa. 
6. Name the KngUsh county, part ef which lies north of Northumberland. 7. 
Name the towns directly opposite London proper, Liverpool, and Newcastle. 8. 
What two seaports are rirals, the one of UTerpod, the other of Hull ? 9. Name 
the largest county, and the smallest; also the most populous. 10. Name tliree 
towns famous for horse-races. U. In what coonties do they respectlTely He ? 12. 
Name the three great royal arsenals. 18. In what counties are they idtuated re- 
spectlTely r 14. Name the four great pubUc adkMb of BnglaBd. Ifi. In whas 
counties do they respectiTcly Ue r 16. What plaees in Yorkshire^ Derbyshire^ 
Warwiekdiire, Gloooeitetihira, Somecsetshirs, and Kent are firaquented lor theii 
minenil waters ? 
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Towns with a population exceeding 50^000. An a&terisk marks that 
the population given is that of the parltamentarv borough :— 



f Portsmouui, 
t Preston, . 
+ Merthyr-Tydvil/ 
T Sunderland, 

Brighton, . 
t Nottingham, . 

Norwicn, . 
f Oldham, . 
t Bolton, 

Leicester (on the line), 
t Blackburn, 
f Wolverhampton, 
f Birkenhead, 
fBath, . 



95,000 

-I 83,000 

! 80,000 
. 78,000 

•I 75,000 

72,000 
70,000 
68,000 
63,000 
61,000 
55,000 
53,000 



t liiverpool, . . 444,000 
t Manche8ter,withSalfoid,440,000 
t Birmingham, . . 296,000 
tLeeds, . . . 207,000 
t Sheffield, . . . 185,000 
t Bristol, . . . 154,000 
t Newcastle, with Gates- 
head, . . 145,000 

Greenwich,* . . 139,000 
t Plymouth, with Devon- 
port, . . . 118,000 
+ Bradford, . . . 106,000 
t Stoke-upon-Trent,» . 101,000 

Hull (on the line) . 99,000 

49. (Classification of Towns AocoRDiKa to the Biver 
Basins > — 

Eastern Coast. 
Ttns, .... Tjmemouth, North and South Shields, Newcastle, 

Gateshead. 
WsAB, .... Sunderland, Durham. 
HUMBEB, . . . Grimsby, HulL 
ToBKsmBB OusE, York. 

Trib.r.h.* Doncaster, Sheffield, on the Don. 
Leeds, on the Airs. 
Wakefield, Halifax, on the Calder 

trib. of Aire. 
Bradford, on another trib. of Aire. 
Huddersneld, on trib. of the Calder. 
Bamslev, on canal between the Calder 
and the Don. 
Trent, • • • Newark, Nottingham, Burton, Stoke. 
Trib. r, & Leicester, on the Soar. 

Birmingham, on the Tame; West 

Bromwich near it 
Stafford, on the Sow. 
Trib, I b, Derby, Matlock, on the Derwent. 
WiTHAM, .• • Boston, Lincoln. 
Nen, . . • • Peterborough, Northampton. 

48.— 1. What two laxg« towns am tESTonod bj the Un« Joining Flambonragh 
Head and Portland Pohit ? 1 Deaoibe the sort of country and indus^ pronlaal 
on the south-Mst side of this llnok 8. Deflcribe the lort of coonftry and indvifety 
preyalent on th« aortb-weat lide of tbis lino. 4. Whioh four of tho six laxgesi 
towns alter London are manqfkoturing oentrea f B. Which two of them are 
seats of oommeroc ? 6. Wbat sort of goods are manufactured at Manchester, 
Leeds, and Btrmlngbam respectlToIj ? 
> Places which are not toumt, are put in italica 
s r ft. and 1. 5. signify respecttTely " right bank" and '< left bank." 
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OmMAxOva, 



Tabs, . . 

Obwsul, • 
Count, . 

CHKLMBBy 

Thames, . 



BlOUBy 



Einar, . . 

Elldt, 

Dkbwsht, 

SlKut, • . 

Iajvk, . . 

Wthe, . 

BiBBLB, . 



Clwtd. 
Maw, . 
Teoy, 



Lyni, Ely, 8t Ivm, Himtingdoii, Bedford, 

IVib. r. ft. Buy St Edmunds, onflM Lnkau 
Ounbridga, on the C^m. 
Tmnoatli. 

Tnk L ft. Norwicby on the Wensnm. 
Ipswich. 
Colchester. 
Chelmsfoid. 

GnTesend, mftHry Fort, Woolwidi, Bleckwnll, 
Greenwich, Dcntford, London, Westminster, 
Soathwmrtc, I^mbeth, Chebes, Kew, Bichmond, 
Kingston, JUmmifmede, Windsor, Eton, Oxford. 
Trift. r. ft. Sheerness, Chatham, Boehester, 
MaidstoneL Tonbridge, on the 
Medwa^. 
Gnildfon^ Faniham, on the Wey. 
Beading, on the KenneL 
Wantage, on trib. of the OA. 
Trib, L ft. Hertford, on the Lea; Donstable^ 
west of the Lea. 
8t Albans, on trib. of the CofaiBL 
. Woodstock, on trib. of the ham, 

Cantertimry« 

Western CoasL 

Cariisle, Appleby. 

Maryport 

Woridngton; and on the Gteta, tribu of the Der- 

went, Keswick. 
KendaL 



Fleetwood. 
Preston. 

Biricenhead, Liveipool, Stockport, Wa 
Trib. r. ft. Manchester, on the 1 

Bolton, on trib. of the IrwdL 
Ashton-nnder-Lyne, on the Tune. 
Trib. I h. Norwich, on the Weaver. 
Macclesfield, on the BoUin. 
Flint, Chester, Llangollen, Bala. 
Denbigh. 

DolgeUy, on a tribntaiy. 
Cardigan, Lampeter. 
Carmarthen. 

Gloucester, Worcester, Shrewsbury, WdshpooL 
Trib. r. ft. Cardiff, Merthyr Tydvil, on the TnfL 
Newport, Bredmock, on the Usk. 
Chepistow, Monmouui, Herstord, oa 
the Wye. 
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Bbyebs, « . . Trib, I b. Clifton, BiiBtol, Bath, on tiM Lover 

Avon. 
Cheltenham, on the Ohelt 
Stratford, Warwick, Bugbj, on the 
Upper Avon ; Leamington, on the 
Leam, trib. of the Upper Avon; 
Coventry, north of Upper Avon. 
Kidderminster, on the Stour * Dudley. 
Wolverhampton, and Bilston, eact 
of the Stour. 
Ax, .... Wells. 

Pabbet and ToNXy Taunton, on the Tone; Bridgewater, on the Par- 
ret ; Glastonbury, on trib. of the rarret 

SouOiem CoasL 

Tamab, • • . Plymouth, Devonport, Launceston* 

Exs,- .... Exeter. 

Otter, . . . Honiton. 

Fbome, . . . Dorchester. 

WiLTSHiBB Ayok, Salisbury, Clarendon Park. 

Itchen, . . . Southampton, Winchester. 

Sussex OusB, • Lewes. 

maritime towns hot at the mouth 07 ABT BIVXB. 

JSastem Coast, 

Scarborough, Lowestoft, Margate, Bamsgate, Deal, Dover, Folk- 
stone. 

Western Coast. 

Whitehaven, St. Bees, Douglas and Castleton (Isle of Man), Holy- 
head, Bangor, Carnarvon, Swansea, Penzance. 

Southern Coast. 

►rquav, Lymingto 
mouth, Grosport, Portsea, Brighton, Hastings, 



Falmouth, Brizham, Torquay, Lymington, Newport, Byde, Ports- 
" '^ ■ "" ■ », Brighton, r • 



49. — The pnpil ihonld first funiliaiiM himielf with tbH list, bj anignlng eaoh 
town to it! oountj ; then let blm try to reprodace the list, looking at the names of 
the riven, and conoealing from view tboae of the towni. The following are general 
qaesttoDi : — 1. Name the five river-basina in which towns are most numeroiu. 
S. VHiidi two of these fire send their drainage to the sea bj the same estuary T 
1 Distingniah the three Oases. 4. Pistinguiah the three Arons. 
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SCOTLAKD. 

An^ 80,288 iqiiAre miles, little more than half that of England 

and Wales. 

Popnlatioii, Three miTliOM, nearly one-eizth that of Rnglaiid 

nd Wales. 

50.— BirdVetb View.— The outline of Scotland is so deeply 
indented, that no part of the interior is more than forty mues 
from the sea; and its smfaoe is so irreflrular, that even its 
lai^gest riyers are naviflable only a short distance above their 
months or estuaries. The Clyde is navigable only to Glasgow, 
the Forth only to Stirling, and the Tay only to Perth. A wain 
of mountains, beginning near the east coast with the Grram- 
pians, and extending, with manifold ofishoots, through western 
Perthshire, Stiriingsnire, and Dumbartonshire, to the Firth of 
Clyde, sepantes the Highlands from the LowLmds of Scotland. 
The country north-west of that mountain chain, from the Mull 
of Cantire to Cape Wrath, is wild and mountainous, excit- 
ing only the north-eastern coast, which is very low. Thb 
Highlands are wholly given up to pasture, and the few inhabi- 
tants sneak a Celtic dialect, called Gaelia The Highlands are 
divided into two by the gorge of Glenmore, through which the 
Caledonian Canal has l^n constructed. Near Sie southern 
entrance of the canal is Ben Nevis ^4406 feet), the highest 
mountain in the British Isles. The Lowlands are so odled 
only by comparison with the Highlands, for they are exceed- 
ingly oiversined by hill and dale. The natural divisions of the 
Lowlands may be thus represented — 

The Grampians, the southern boimdary of the Highlands: 

Valley of the Tav, foiming the greater part of Strathmore, the 
laigest tract of level land In Scotland. 

The Lomonds, Ochills, and Campsie Fells. 

Valleys of the Forth and Lower Clyde, the former pre-eminent in 
fertilitv and high farming, the latter in mining and manufactur- 
ing iaaustry. 

Lammermoors and Pentland Hills. 

Valleys of the Tweed and Upper Clyde. 

The Cheviots and Lowthers. 

The slope towards the Solway, divided into mmieraas dales, each 
w ith its stream. 

SO.— L Oompare Sootbuid with Soath Brttein In reapeet of ana and popolatloB. 
t. Tno% on tlie map «h« onrred Une whldh sepantes (he Highlands fton.tlM Low- 
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51. Gouimss AKD GouKFr TowNa* — Scotland is divided 
into thirty-three counties : — 

l.—£leven Ctnpral CounUu belonging to the VaUeys qfthi 
Forth and Clyde. 
Countia. Countjf Tounu, 

Haddingtonshire^ or East Haddington, on the Tyne. 

Lothian, 
Bdinbnrgnshire, or Mid Lo- Edinburgh, near the Firth of Forth, 
ihian, the capital, the seat of an ancient 

castle, and of a famous universi^. 
or West Linlithgow, on Linlithgow Loch, buth* 
place of Maiy Queen of Scots. 
• Cupar, on the Eden. 

Kinross, on Loch Leven, where Manr 
Qn. of Scots was some time confined. 
Alloa, on the Forth, famous for Ale. 



Unlith^wBhire, 
Lothian, 

Fifeshire, . 

Kinross-shire, the least po- 
pulous county, 

dackmannanshire, the small- 
est county, 

Stirlingshire, 

Dumbartonshire, . • ■ . 

Lanarkshire, the most popu- 
lous county, 
Renfrewshire, 
Ayrshire, • • . . 



Stirling, on the Forth, has an andent 
castle. 

Dumbarton, on the Leven, has an an- 
cient castle on the Clyde. 

Lanark, on the Clyde. 

TLemtnw, on the Cart, trib. of Clyde. 
Ayr, on the Ayr, birthplace of Bums. 

n. — Seioen Southern Counties belonging to the Vale qf Tweed, 

and the Sokoay Slope, 

Berwickshire, . . . Greenlaw, on the Blackadder, trib. of 

Tweed. 
Bozburghshire, . . • Jedburgh, on the Jed. trib. of Tevlot. 
Selkirkshire, . . . Selkirk, on the Ettrick, trib. of Tweed. 
Peeblesshire, . . . Peebles, on the Tweed. 
Dumfriesshire, • . • Dumfries, on the Nith, buiial-place of 

Bums. 
Kirkcudbright, • . • Kirkcudbright, on the Dee. 
Wigtownshire, . • • Wigtown, on Wigtown Bay, 

^ UL—iyteen Northern Cotmties belonging, except Orkney, either 
in whole or in part, to the Mtghlandt. 

Buteshire, .... Bothesay, on the Firth of Clyde, sea- 
bathing place. 

Argyleshire, . . . Inverary, on Loch Fyne, famed for her- 
rings. 

hadfl. S. What diitilet north of this line dwa not belong to the Highlands ? i. 

Mention an iilahd in the Highlandi^ the whole of which lies fttrther sonth than the 

town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 0. Kame the single Scotch county, the whole <tf 

which lies evidentlj fiurther soiTth than the Hull of Cantire. 6. Mention the three 

valleys and the three hilly ranges south of the Grampians. 

■ Th« onl7 tewni, bwlde* Edinburgh, In which aoiM* are held, ten tha following, caIM Oiroult 
T*WBSt— Ihtwimii, AterdMO, P«rth, Stirling, Invwmiy, Qlaagow, Ajpr> t>vuMm, and J«dbiu^ 
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Porthihiray • • • • 
Forfarshire, or AjuguB, • 
KincATdineuiirey or MeaniBi 
Aberdeenshire, • 

Baolbhire, .... 
Horayshire, ... 
Nairn, .... 

In^emess-shire, • 

Boss-shire, .... 
Oromarty, • • • . 
Sutherlandshire, . 
Caithness-shire, . 

Orkney and Shetland, • 



Perth, on the Tar, Soone palace. 

Forfar, near Foriar Loch. 

StonehaTen. 

Aberdeen, on the Dee, seat of a uni- 
Tersity. 

BaniT, on the Deveron. 

£!lg[in, on the Lossie. 

Nairn, on the Nairn. 

Inverness, on the Ness, capital of the 
Highlands. 

Tain, on Dornoch Firth. 

Cromarty, on Cromarty Firth. 

Dornoch, on Dornoch Firth. 

Wick, on the Wick, great herring Ash- 
ing station. 

Kirkwall and Lerwick, both on the 
coast. 

52. Natural FsATUREa — ^For the sake of conyenienoe, the 
coast-line is divided into two by the head of Solway Frith in 
the south, and the meeting-point of Sutherlandshiie and Caith- 
nesB-shire in the nortii. 



West Coast 

Cajfes, Islands, Bays, 

and Rivers. 



Interior. 

Mountains and 

Lakes. 



Solway Firth. 
River Annan. 

„ Nith. 

,, Dee. 
Wigtown Bay. 
Burrow Head. 
Luce Bay. 
Hull of Galloway. 
Corsill Point. 
Loch Ryan. 
Ailsa Craig. 
Mull of Cantire. 
River Ayr. 



QoThe Cheviots, 
g St. Mary's Loch. 
^TheLowthers. 
^ Loch Ken. 



Bast Coast 

Cap^-s, Islands, 3a^ 

and Rivers. 

River Tweed. 



The Lanuneimoors. St. Abb's Head. 



ffl.— See sect 45. 1. What three counties are the Lothians f 2. Name the 
birth-place and the burial-place of Bums. 3. What three eonnties border with 
England ? 4. Name the two northernmost eountiet of the Scottish mainland. 
5. Name the three soathemmost counties. 6. Name the fonr counties south of 
the Forth which do not at any point touch the sea. 6. Name the single county 
north of the Forth which does not at any point touch the sea. T. Name fh>m 
north to south the five counties bordering on Ayrshire. 8. What counties would 
you pa.«8 through in trarelliDg along the coast from Berwick-upon-Tweed to Stir- 
ling ? 9. What counties would you pass through in traTelting along the ooast fh>m 
Aberdeen to luTemeas ? 10. Name five counUes which lie farther south than the 
most northern part of Bngland. VL Name three county towns that haT« each aa 
ancient oasae. 
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WestCoMt 
Capes f Islands, Bays, 
and Bivers. 
isle of ArraiL. 
„ Bute. 
Eiver Irvine. 
Firth of ClydOb 
Biver Clyde. 
Loch Long. 
Loch Fyne. 
MuU of Oe. 



MowUains and 
Lakes. 
Goat FeU. 
Tinto Hill. 
Pentland Hills. 
North-Berwick Law. 
Campsie Fells. 
Loch Lomond. 
Ben Lomond. 
The Ochila. 



Isle and Sound of Isla. Loch Katrine. 
Isle and Sound of Jura. Ben Ledi. 
Isle of Colonsay. Ben Vorlich. 

Isle and Sound of MulL Loch Awe. 
Islands of Staffa and Loch Earn. 

lona. 
Eerrera Island. Ben Cruachan. 

Loch Linnhe. Loch Tay. 

Island of Tiree. Ben Lawers. 

Island of Coll. Schiehallion. 

Loch Sunart. Loch Rannoch. 

Ardnamurchan Point. Loch Shiel. 
Loch Levin. The Grampians. 

Loch £il. Ben Nevis. 

Bum Island. Loch Lochy. 

Canna Island. Loch Oich. 

Sleat Sound. Lochnagar. 

Isle of Skye. Ben MacdhuL 

Islands of Barra and CaimtouL 

South Uist. 
Islands of Benbecula Loch Ness. 

and North Uist 



Loch Carron. 
Aird Point 
The Minch. 
Island of Harris. 
Island of Lewis. 
Butt of Lewis. 
Loch Broom. 



Cairngorm. 
Ben Attow. 



BenWyvis. 



Ben More. 
Loch Assynt 

.^ North Coast C 



East Coast 

Capesy Islands, Bays, 

and Bivers, 

Klver Tyne. 
Firth of Forth. 
River Forth. 
Bass Rock. 
Isle of Inchkeith. 
Isle of May. 
Fife Ness. 
River Tay. 
Firth of Tay, 
Buddon Neaa. 



River Soufh Eak. 
River North Esk. 



River Dee. 
„ Don. 
Buchan Ness. 
Kinnaird's Head. 

River Deveron. 
„ Spey. 



Burg Head. 

Moray Firth. 

River Ness. 

Cromarty Firth. 

Tarbet Ness. 

Dornoch Firth. 

_„ _.. Noss Head. 

Cape Wrath. Duncansby Head. 

Far-Out Head. .^ North Coast ^' Dunnet Head. 

North of the Pentland Firth lie the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

62. — See leet 46. 1. Name the five flrths on the eastern coast, and the tvo on 
the western. 2. What diflforence is there between the meaning of loch in the 
geography of Scotland, and lake in that of England T 8. Name the three 
principal riven which drain the Solway dope. 4. Name the three lochs in the 
I of the Oaledonian canaL 6. What sepantes the Scottish mainlmd fh»m 
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63. Impoktant PLAon hot Oouwtt Towns— 
(a.) In the Cenhral Counties, 

Haodiitotohbhirb.— Z>tfnftar, two b&ttles, one in 1296, imii hf 
Edward i., the otheri in 1650, won by CromwelL Prestonpans, ale 
and oysters. 

EDnfBUBOHSHiRB.— Zeti^, port of Edinburs^. PoridbeOo, bathing 
olace. "Daikcith, large grain-niarket. Musselburgh, battle of Pinkie^ 

FmsHnuc^tSt Andrews, oldest University in Scotland. Dim- 
fgrmline, table-linen. 

Stiruhosbibx.— FoflbJrJk, largest fairs in Scotland for horses, 
cattle, and sheep. Ccurronf lareest iron-works in Scotland. Bannock- 
Iwm, oattle in 1314, won by Robert Bruee over Edward n. of England. 

Laharkbhibx. — Coal mines, iron and cotton mannfactures, and com- 
merce have accumulated in this county more than one-sizth of the 
whole population of Scotland. QUugcw is the centre of all this in- 
dustry, and is also the seat of a University. Airdrie, coals and iron. 

Remitrkwhuikb. — Paisley, silk shawls. PorUOlasgow and ChreeiH' 
ock, secondary ports on the Clyde. 

A.TBSE[mR.—Kilmamoek, tartans and carpets. Irvine, blrth-plaee 
of the poet James Montgomery. MauehUne and Ousnnoek, wooden 
snuff-boxes. Ardrossan, excellent harbour. 

(&.) In the 8ov;them Counties. 

'BxBmoKBmRa.—Cfoldstream, where General Monk raised the Cold- 
stream Guards. 

BozBnitOHSHiRE.~£e290 and Melrose, ruins of ancient abbeys^ 
Bawick, woollen manufactures. 

Sbleiseshxbe. — Oalathids, woollen manufactures. 

DnifFBiESSHiRE. — Oretna, once famous for clandestine marriages. 
Moffat, mineral waters. Annan, a good harbour. 

Che Orkneys and the Hebrides respectlTely ? 6. Name the extreme north, sontl^ 
eait, and west points of the Scottish mainland. T. Name the three hays In Wig- 
townshire. 8. Name the three capes in Wigtownshire. 9. What three coantiet 
meet in Oaimgorm? 10. Name two capes in Caithness-shire. II. Name two 
capes in Aberdeenshire. 12. In what counties are the Bntt of Lewis, 7arbet Ness^ 
the Mull of Cantire» and 8t Abb's Head ? 18. In what counties are Ben Lomond, 
Ben Neris, and Ben Wyris respectively situated ? 14. In what counties are Loeh 
Ken, Loch Katrine, Loch Awe, and Loch Leren respectirely situated? 16. What 
two counties are separated by Loch Levin f 18. What two coxmties are separated 
by Loch Lomond ? 17. What group of islands is In the same latitude as Bi 
Petersburg? 
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WiaTOWii8HZBB.~Por^MAici^ the port in SooiUiil nMiMt to Jn^ 
land. Stranraar, chief sea-port in the ooontj. 

(c) In the Northern Countiei, 

±BaYLUiHiBJi.—CampbeUo%on, whisky distilleriee. Oban, iteam- 
boat station, and rendezvous for tourists. 

TsRTHBBJBM.—Bridffe of Allan, mineral waters ; most fashionable 
resort in Scotland. Dunkeld, where Gavin Donglas, the first trans- 
lator of Virgil into English verse, was bishop. 

FbBTABSHiRB. — JhmcUe, linen and hempen mannfactores, gloves^ 
and marmalade. Montrose and Arbroath, considerable market towns. 

'KmoASumEssnaL— Laurencekirk, wooden sunif-bozes. Finnan^ 
dried haddocks. 

AssBDVESBsax.— Balmoral, the monntain home of Queen Victoria. 
Peterhead, a station for whalers, and for the export of granite. 

Oaithmsss-shibb. — Thurso, a fishing station. 

M. Industbial Cbntrbs. — Qlasgow alone oompetes with 
the great cities of England ; containing, as it does, numufao- 
tores and commerce, it is a little Manchester and a little liver- 
pool in one. 

The following is a list of all the towns in Scotland contain- 
ing a population of 10,000, or upwards :— 



Glasgow, . 
Edinbnigh, 


. . 895,000 
. 168,000 


IKindee, . 


. . 90,000 


Abeideen, 


. 74,000 


Paisley, . 


. 47,000 


Greenock, 


. . 42,000 


Leith, . 


. 84,000 


Perth, . 


. . 26,000 


Kilmarnock, . 


. 28,000 


Ayr, . 


. 19,000 



Arbroath, 

Montrose, 

Stirling, . 

Dunfermline, 

Dumfries, 

Airdrie, . 

Inverness, 

Kirkcaldy, 

Hamilton, 



. 18,000 
. 15,000 

;| 14,000 

.' 13,000 
. 12,000 

• \ 11,000 



6S.— 1. Nsme tbe two UniTttnlty towns which are not alio oountj town. t. 
Kame the two county towns which are also Univenlty towns. S. What town Is 
leparatod from Bn^aad only hy a river ? i. Name three placet where wooden 
■Bfiff-bozes are mannfaetored. 0. What town is fiunons for whlaky f 6. What 
are the chief raannfaetoree in Dnndee f T. Distinguish between the manafhctoNs 
of Paisley and those of Glasgow. 8. Name two towns that have woollen maaa- 
fsoturea 

64.— 1. In what respect does Olasgow differ from Liverpool f 1 Name the five 
largest towns in Scotland. 8. Which three of them are porU T L Which three tf 
then an not comity towns ? 5. Of the othen^ name the nine whidh are not ooun|y 
towns. 
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50. OLAflEOriGATION OF ToWNS AOOORDIHO TO THB RlTXB 

Basuts— 

Eastern CoiuL 
TwnD, • • • Berwick/ Coldstream, Kelso, Melroee, Peebles. 

Trib, r. 5. Hawick, on the Teviotj Jedbmj^ om 
tbe Jed, trib. of the TeTiot. 
Selkirk, on the Ettrick. 

Trib, I h, Greenlaw, on the Blackadder. 
Tms, • • • Haddington. 
Ebk, . . • • Musselburgh, Dalkeith. 
LmTH (a brock), Leith, Edinburgh. 
FOBTH, . . . Alloa, Stirling. 

Trib. n & Carron, on the Carron, and near it Fal- 
kirk ; Bannockbum, on the iUni>ft<»v^ 

Tfib, I h» Bridge of Allan, on the Allan. 
Lbyxn, . . . Kinross. 
Edbst, • . • Cupar. 
Tat, .... Dundee, Perth, Dunkeld. 
South Esk, . Montrose. 
Carbok, . • Stonehaven. 
Dee, .... New Aberdeen, Balm jraL 
Don, .... Old Aberdeen. 
Deyebon, . . Banfil 
LoBSiB, . . . Elgin. 
Naibn, . . . Nairn. 
Ness, . . . Invebmxss. 
Wick, . . . Wick. 

Western Coast 
AinrAN, . . . Annan, Moffat. 
NiTH, . . . . Dumfries. 
Dee, .... Kirkcudbright. 

Atb, .... Ayr, Mauchline ; on the Lugar, a trib., Cmnnocki 
Ibvinb, . . . Irvine, on the Kilmarnock, a trib., Kilmarnock. 
Oltdb, . . . Greenock, Port-Glasgow, Glasgow, Lanark. 

Trib. r, b. Dumbarton, on the Leven. 

Trib. L b, Paislev, on tbe Cart ; Benfirew, on trib. 
of- the Cart. 

Northern Coast 
THUB80, • . Thurso. 

XABITIME TOWNS NOT AT THB MOUTH OF ANT BIVXB. 
Eastern Coast. 
Drmbar, Prestonpans, Portobello, St. Andrews, Arbroath, Fhmaii| 
Peterhead, Cromarty, Tain, Dornoch. 

1 Berwick-apon-Tweed does not properly belong to eithw England or ScoUanA 
(feet 62). Though on tbe ScotUsh fide of the Tweed, Its BitabUsbed Ohuroh aad 
Ha law-oonrta we thoM of Rngland. 
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Western Coast 
^Hgtown, Portpatrick, Stranraer, ArdroBsan, Botliesay, CampbeU 
town, Inyerary, Ooaiu 



IRELAND. 

Areay 82,445 square miles, somewhat more than that of Scotland, 

Population under Six millions, eonal to one-fifth of the whole 

population of the Aritish Islee. 

66. Bird's-eyb View.— The middle of Ireland is a low-lying 
plain, which stretches westward from sea to sea, and occupies 
one-foarth of the whole area of the island. Great part of it is 
covered by bog ; the lar^t tract is called the bog of Allen. 
Southwards, this plain is shut in by the Slievh %loom and 
Wicklow ranges, in the latter of which is to be found the moat 
picturesque scenery in Ireland. Northwards, it ia terminated 
oy a swell of the surfeice, which rises into mountains at the 
comers, as the Moume mountains in County Down, the moun- 
tains of Antrim near the Giants' Causeway, Nephin and Croagh 
Patrick in Mayo. All the comers of Ireland are mountainous, 
except the south-eastern. The Macgillicuddy Keeks, in the 
aouth-westem comer, contain the highest mountain in Ireland, 
Carran Tuall (3410 feet), at the base of which lie the Lakes of 
Killamey. The grandest scenery in Ireland is here. The chief 
river, the Shannon, belongs to the centra] plain. It is navig- 
able to Louffh Allen, a distance of 240 miles, and ia the largest 
river in the^ritish Isles. 

67. CouuTiES AKD CouNTT TowNS. — ^Ireland is divided into 
four provinces, which are subdivided into thirty-two counties. 
These counties are never called shires, aa in Great Britain. 
Thus, Dvhliruhire is never said, but County Dvhlin,* 

65. (See sect 49.)— 1. Betidea the two Eekt mentioned in the text, find oat other 
two. S. Which of them heloi^ partly to England f S. DIatlngufih the two Dees 
4. In what EngUsh oonnt j it there a Dee f 6. Dittlngtaiah between the Scotch and 
the English Tyne, by naming the prindpal town on each. 

66.— 1. Whether does Ireland exceed Scotland most in sise or In population f 
1 Of two men who should pass throngh the middle of Ireland, one flrom north to 
soath, and the other lh>m east to west, which would hare most climbing ? 3. In 
what two bays does the central plain terminate eastward and westward ? 4. With 
what lange is the most picturesque scenery in IreVuid connected ? 6. With what 
iMDge is the grandest scenery in Ireland connected ? 8. Name the lai|Mt bog and 
Hw highest mountain in Ireland. 

• AMiiM an held In sU Um oounijr tomu of Ireland. 
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L TJunw^—Nme OomiSei. 
Cmmitm. Qmnti 



C mmtim , QmntpTawng. 

Antrim, . • • • • Antrim, on Lough Neagh. 

Down, Downpstrick, on Stnngford Lough, burial- 
place of St. Patrick. 

Annagh, Annagh, on the Callan ; the Primate's aee. 

Honaghan, . . . • Monaghan, on the Blackwater. 

Oa^an, ..•••• Ca^an, on a tributanr of the Ernei 

FenniAagh, • • • • Bnniakillen, on the Bme. 

Tyrone, Omagh, on a tributary of the Moume. 

Donegal, LUford, on the Foyle. 

Deny, Londonderry. 

II. JjaanEBL— Twelve CcunhcM. 

Lonth, • Dundalk, on Dundalk Bay ; export of graiiL 

East Heath, .... Trim, on the Boyne. 

West Heath, . . . Hullmgar, on the Boyal CanaL 

Longford, . • • . Longford, on a tributary of the Shannon. 

King's County, • • Tnllamore, on the Grand Canal, centre of the 

Boff of Allen. 

Queen's County, . . Haryborouffh, near the Barrow ; named after 

Kilkenny, .... Kilkenny, on uie Nore ; marble quarries. 

Wezfora, Wexford, on the Slaney. 

Carlow, Carlow, on the Barrow. 

Kildare, • . • • • Naas, near the Uffey. 

Wicklow, . • • . Wicklow, on the Vartry. 

Dublin, . . . • • Dublin, on the liifey ; capital, and seat of a 
Uniyersity. 

IIL UvmnsSL^Six CowiUiee. 

^pperary. .... Clonmel, on the Suir. 

Waterford, .... Waterford. on the Suir. 

Cork, Cork, on the Lee ; seat of a Queen's OoUoga^ 

ana of an immense provision trade. 

Kerry. ..... Tralee. on Tralee Bay. 

Limenck, .... Limenck, on the Shiumon. 

Clare, Ennis, on the Fergus. 

IV. CowAXjawc^Five Counties, 

Galway, Oalway, on Galway Bay; seat of a Queen's 

College. 
Roscommon, . . • Roscommon. 

Leitrim, Carrick, on the Shannon. 

Sligo, Sligo, on Sligo Bay. 

Hayo, Castlebar. 

67.— (9«6 sect 45). 1. Name th* twoeoontiM nearati fieoOtttd. S What Oirae 
counties ffonn the aorthern ihorer S. What three ooontiea form the ieothem 
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58. Natural FBATt7RB&-— For the sake of oonyenience, the 
ooast-line is divided into two by Lough Foyle and Youghal 
Harbour. 

Iwterior, 

MouaUainsand 

Lakes, 



West Coast. 
Capes, Islands, Bays, 
and Rimers. 
Lough Foyle. 
Biver Foyle. 
Innishowen Head. 
Malin Head. 
Lough Swillv. 
Bloody Foreland. ^ 
Arranmore Island. 
Donegal Bay. 
Biver Erne. 
Sligo Bay. 
Killala Bay. 
Mallet Island. 
Blacksod Bav. 
Achill Island. 
Clew Bay. 



East Coast. 

Capes, Islands, Baiys, 

and Rivers, 



(Those not marked m 
Lakes are names of 
Hoontains.) 



Slyne Head. 
Galway Bay. 

Arran Island. 
Loop Head. 
Biver Shannon. 
TraleeBav. 
Brandon Bay. 
Dingle Bay. 
Yalentia Island. 
Kenmare Biver. 
Bantry Bay. 
MizenHead. 
Cape Clear. 1 ^ 

Cape Clear Island. I ^ 
Einsale Harbour. \ f 
Biver Bandon. I Q 
Cork Harbonr. I g 
Biver Lee. / f* 



Bluestack. 
Lough Erne. 
Lough Neagh. 
Lough Allen. 
Moume. 
Ox. 

Nephin. 
Croaffh Patrick. 
Lougtt Conn. 
Loueh Bee. 
Dublin. 
Lough Mask. 
Lough Corrib. 
Slievh Bloom. 
Wicklow. 
Lough Derg. 



Macgillicuddy. 
Eillamey Lako 



^ Enockmealdown. 



Biver Bann. 

Bengore Head. 
Bathlin Island 
Benmore Head. 
Lough Lame. 
Belfast Lough. 
Biver Lagan. 
Strangford Lough. 
Dundrum Bay. 
Carlingford Lough. 



Dundalk Bay. 
Biver Boyne. 
Lambay Island. 
Howth Head. 
Dublin Bay. 



Wicklow Head. 
Biver Avoca. 
Cahore Poidt. 
Wexford Harbour. 
Biver Slaney. 
Camsore Point 

Saltees Bocks. 
Cape Hook Tower. 

Waterford Harbour. 
Biver Suir. 
Biver Nore. 
Youghal Harbour. 
Biver Blackwater. 



Q 



shore T 4. Name the central county of Ireland, ft. Name (he sentral oounty of 
Ulster. 6. What county of Muntter lies on the wentem bank of the Sbamion ? 
T. On what riTers are Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and Limerick respectiTely situated * 
8. Name the three littoral counties between Dublin and Belfast. 

68.— (See sect 46). 1. Name the extreme points, north and south, of the Irish 
mainland 2. Is Cape Clear on the mainland? 3. Wherein is the Irish kM^A the 
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59. Ikpobtant Plaobs hot Couhtt Towns — 

AjnBSM.—Be^(ut, the seat of a Queen's College, and the only highly 
manufacturing town in Ireland. linen is the staple, but cottons are 
also manufactured. 

Down,— Donaahadee, the nearest port to Great Britain. Newry, 
ezi)orts grain and live stock. 

Derby.— Co^tfratM gives name to a sort of fine linen cloth. 

ljovTR,—DrogJieda exports grain. 

West MxA.TB,^AthUme, called the centre qf Ireland, has a militaxy 
depot. 

Ktldase,^ Maiynooth, seat of a great Bomsn Catholic college. 

DxjBUK.^Kingstown, so called in honour of Ceoige rv. ; the chief 
postal communication between Ireland and Great Britain takes place 
Dj Kingstown and Holyhead. 

Cork. — Queenstoum, so called m honour of Queen Victoria ; for- 
merly the Cove of Cork. 

GALWAY^—BaUinasloe, where are held the laigest agricultural fsin 
in Ireland. 

60. iNDUsmiiAL Centres. — Ttte only staple maim£Eu;tare of 
Ireland is linen. This manufacture is carried on almost ex- 
clusively in Ulster ; and BeHfast, by far the laij^t town in that 
province, is the onlv one in Ireland worthy of being called an 
industrial centre. jOublin is famous for porter and poplins. 
Agriculture is the leading employment throughout the island. 
Hence large towns are few, fewer than even m Scotland, the 
population of which is not half that of Ireland. There are 
only four with a population of 50,000, or upwards. The fol- 

tzact oomspondent of the Sooteh loA, nther than of the EngliBh kike f 4. What 
four inleti wash the shores of Gonntj Down f 0. Between which two of them are 
the Mooine monntains ? ' 6. What bay separates Mount Nephin from Croagh 
Patrick f 7. Kame the lake at the source of the Shannon, and the largest two in 
its course. & What rirers form the harbours of Wexford, Waterford, and Cork ? 
9. To what proTinee are all the sea>loughs confined ? 9. Which is the largest in- 
land lough ? 10. What cape and island would a Belfast steamer, sailing lh>m 
Dublin, leave on the left at the very beginning of its voyage f 

59. — ^1. Name the town, not a county town, in which there is a Querai's College. 
S* Name the two county towns in each of which there is a Queen's CoU^e. 3. 
Near to what county towns are Kingstown and Queenstown respectively situated ? 
i. For what are Belfast and Ballinasloe severally pre-eminent f 

60.— 1. To what articles does Dublin lend Its name ? 2. How many towns In 
England, and how many in Scotland, are more populous than Dublin f 8. Name 
them. 4. Why should agriculture be less Cavonrabla than manufactures to the 
Hormation of Itfge towns ? 
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lowing is a list of all the towns in IreLmd containing a popu- 
lation of 10,000, or upwards :— 
Dnblin and subtirba, . 296,000 



Cork, 

Belfast, 

Limerick, 

Waterfowl, 

Galway, 

Londonderry, 

Dn^heda, . 

Kilkenny, 



102,000 
76,000 
55,000 
29,000 
25,000 
20,000 
18,000 
17,000 



Sligo, . 

Kingston, 

Newry, 

Wexford, 

Clonmel, 

Tralee, . 

Dundalk, 

Lisbum, 



. 18,000 
; I 12,000 

•I 11,000 
;| 10,000 



61. CiiAflsinoATioN OF Towns aocordino to thb River 
Basinb — 

' ' ' J»n6.r. 6. Omagh, on the Stroiile,trib. of the Monme. 
Bank, . . . Coleraine. 

Trib. r. b. Antrim, on Six Mile Water. 
Trib. L b. Monaghan, on the Blackwater. 

Armagh, on Callan, trib. of Blackwater. 

Eastern Coast. 

Belfast 
Downpatrick. 



Lagan, 

QnoHiE, 



NbwetWatbr, Newry. 

Castlbtown Biveb, Dundalk. 

BOTNB, . • DroKheda, Trim. 

LffFBT, . . Dublin ; and, south of the Liffey, Naas. 

Vartrt, . . Wicklow. 

Slanbt, . . Wexford. 

Southern Coast. 

Babbow, . . Carlow. ^, ^^ 

^^ rrift. r. B. Kilkenny, on the Nore. 

Maryborough, on the Triogue. 
Sotl . . . Waterford, ClonmeL 
Tjme, , , . Queenstown, Cork. 

Western Coast 
Shamnon. . Limerick, Athlone, Carrick-on-Shannon. 
Trib. r. b. Ennis, on the Fergus. 

Ballinasloe, on the Suck. 
Roscommon, on the Hine. 
Trib. I. b. MuUingar, on the Upper Brosna. 

Tullamore, on trib. of Upper Brosna, 
Longford, on the Camlin. 
CtoBBiB, . . Galway. 

61.— 8m Sect. 49. 



00 nuDuunx 

Mot, • • •' OMtlebw, ontrib. oftiwMoy. 

OABVOom, • Sligo. 

Ebjii^ • • • Eimiakillcn ; and, on trib. of fhe Erne, Cstul 

XABima TOWHB HOT AX THB MOUTH Or AHT BIYXIL 

JJPoffem Omu<.— Donaghadee, Kingstown. 



UNITED EmGDOM OF GREAT BBTTAIN 
AND IRELAND. 

62. CoNSTTTUXHT PARTB. — Ensland proper is by £gur the 
laivesty the most populous, and the wealthiest member of the 
Umon. Wides was subdued hj England, and incorporated 
witib it under Edward L North and ^uth Britain were united 
under one crown in 1603, when James yi. of Scothind became, 
hj hereditary succession, James l of EngLind : in 1707, the 
&glish and Scotch Parliaments were meiged into one. Ireland 
was annexed to England by conquest under Henry n. in 1174, 
but retained a separate Parliament till 1800. In 1551, Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed (sect 55, note 1) was declared by treaty in- 
dependent of both England and Scotland : in Acts of Parlia- 
ment it is specially mentioned as if it belonged to neither. 
The Isle of Man lias a separate government of its own. So 
also have the Channel Islands, the sole remnant of '^^lliam 
the Gonqueroi's Norman possessions still retained by En^nd : 
they are Aldeme^, Guernsey, Jersey, and Sark. St Holier, 
the largest town, is in Jersey. Most of the inhabitants of the 
Channel Islands speak French. The country neople in the Isle 
of Man speak a peculiar Celtic dialect, called Manx. 

63. Bbligion and Governuent.— The inhabitants of the 
United gangdom differ to some extent in language and race, 
and very markedly in religion. Celtic dialects are stUl spoken 
where Celtic blood prevaib, viz., in Wales, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, in the west of Ireland, and in the Isle of 1£ul With 
these exceptions, the inhabitants of the United Ejingdom belong 

62.— 1. Whal portiomi of tbe United Kingdom were united to EngUmd by con- 
qneetT S. How did the erowmi of BngUmd and SooUand come to be united? 
S. When were the pariiaments of Scotland and Ireland respeetiTelj incorporated 
with that of Bnghmd ? 4. What distinguishes Berwiok-npon-Tweed from vnty 
other town In Great Britain ? 6. Name the four Channel Ulandik 8. How di4 
Ihey come Into the poHeesioa of the Eni^lih. 
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to the Teutonic race (sect 41), and speak the English language. 
Great Britain is for the most part Protestant ; Ireland is for 
the most part Boman Catholic. The Established Church in 
England and Ireland is of the Episcopalian form, and in Scot- 
land of the Presbyterian form. Notwithstandii^; these differ- 
ences, the people are content to live under one and the same 
government, wnich is a limited monarchy (sect 15), consisting 
of King or Queen, Lords, and Commons. The King or Queen 
is her^tary. The Lords are hereditary, too, but the King 
or Queen may add to their number ; they generally number 
about 450. The Commons are chosen by the people, 500 
of them hj the people of England and Wales, 53 by the 
pe(^le of Scotland, and 105 by the people of Ireland, making 
altogether 658. The House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons are called the two Houses of Parliament New measures 
maybe proposed in either House, but none can become law 
except by consent of King or Queen, Lords, and Commons. 
The House of Commons has alone the privilege of granting or 
refusing supplies of money to the Government 

BRITISH EMPIRE. 

64. British Empire. — The United Kingdom is less populous 
than Russia, Austria, and France, and smaller than these and 
three other European states, viz., Scandinavia, Spain, and 
Turkey in Europe. Yet it is the mightiest power at present 
on the face of the eart^, and owns an empire which occupies 
one-seventh of the land on the globe, and contains a popula- 
tion little inferior to that of all Europe. The countries and 
stations that make up the British Empire are scattered over 
the whole world. A summary of them is subjoined : — 
In Extbopi. 
The British Isles, .... 29,000,000 
Heligoland, ..... lO.OOU 

Gibraltar, 16,000 

Oany forward, 29,025,000 

68.— 1. In what foor parts of the XTnited Kingdom are Celtic dialects spoken t 
S. How do the English. Scotch, and Irish differ as to religion 7 8. Of what thz«e 
elements does the British Oonstitation consist f 4. Which of them proposes ne 
new meaBores ? 6. Which of them votes all the mraey 7 6. State, in round 
nnmbeiB, how many faembers are sent to the House of Oomnons from Wimlamd 
and Weles^ Scotland, and Ireland respectiTeliy. 
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BSmSH P088ES8ION8 IN EUBOPE. 



Brought forward, 


29,025,000 


Kalte, 


135,000 


Ih Asia. 




India, inclnding Ceylon, Pega, Tenaaserim, ( 


ind 


the Eastern Settlements, 


. 186,000,000 


Hong-Kong, .... 


120,000 


Aden, • • . * . 


20,000 


Labaan, • • . • • 


3,000 


Ih Afbioa. 




Sierra Leone, .... 


45,000 


Two Settlements on the Gambia, 


5,000 


Four Settlements on the Gold Coast, . 


160,000 


Lagos, ..... 


6,000 


Islands of St Helena and Ascension (sect 168), 


6,000 


Mauritius and the Seychelles (sect. 168), 


820,0C0 


Cape Colony and Natal (sect. 167), 


500,000 


Ih America. 




TheCanadas, 


2,500,000 


New Brunswick, 


250,000 


No7a Scotia and Cape Breton, . 


330,000 


Prince Edward's Island, 


80,000 


Newfoundland, .... 


120.000 


North-west Territory, . 


100,000 


British Columbia and Vancouver's Island, 


100,000 


West Indies, including British Guiana, 


1,100,000 


Falkland Islands, . . . . 


500 


In Oceania. 




Australia, .... 


1,200,000 




90,000 


New Zealand, .... 


155,000 




222,370,500 



BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN EUROPE. 

65. — Heligoland is a very small island off the mouth of the 
Elbe, inhabited by Frieslanders, who live by fishing and 
piloting. Gibraltar is a famous rocky stronghold in the south 
of Spain, commanding the entrance to the Mediterranean : the 
garrison usually consists of 3000 men ; the town contains about 
12,000 inhabitants. Malta is a low island, rocky, yet very fer- 
tile and densely peopled. Immense quantities of soil have 

64.— 1. Name the six European states which are larger than the United King- 
dom. 2. Which three of these are also more populous than the United Kingdom ? 
d. Which one of Britain's foreign poBsessiona contains far more than half the 
population of the whole empire t 
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been imported and laid upon the bare rock. The climate is 
dry and highly salubrious. The natives are Roman Catholics, 
and speak a mixture of Arabic and Italian ; but Italian is the 
language of the educated classes. The capital, Valettaj is an 
elegant town, with an excellent harbour strongly fortified. 

The Ionian Islands, which lie along the western shore 
of continental Greece, were formed in 1815 into an indepen- 
dent state under the protection of Great Britain. They are 
now incorporated with the Kingdom of Greece (sect. 117). 
The inhabitants are Greeks in race, language, and religion. 
Corfu, Paax), Santa Maura, Thiaki, Cephalonia, Zante, and 
CerigOf are the largest of the Ionian Islands. Corfu is the 
largest ; and its chief town, also called Corfu, is the seat of 
the local Government. Cephalonia is the second largest and 
the most populous. Zante is the most fertile, and best 
cultivated. Dried currants are the principal export. Cerigo 
is the most backward : it pastures a few sheep and goats. 



SCANDINAVIA, OR SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

Area, 292,700 square miles, 2^ times that of the British Isles. 
Population, fully Five millions, nearly that of Ireland. 

66. Bird's-eye View. — The Scandinavian peninsula may be 
likened to a great wave which, after a long swell from the East, 
has raised its white crest in the Norwegian Alps, and then sud- 
denly broken on the western shore. The Norwegian Alps 
separate Norway from Sweden as far south as latitude 63° ; 
after that they lie wholly in Norway, which is not less moun- 
tainous than Switzerland. The Glommen is the only consider- 
able river in Norway ; all the others are but mountam torrents. 
The surface of Sweden descends towards the Bj^tic in a suc- 
cession of terraces, which are marked by cataracts in the rivers. 
These terraces are for the most part level ; and the southern- 

66.— 1. Name the only British possession in Europe which is not an island. 2. 
Give an account of Heligoland. 8. Give an account of Gibraltar. 4. Give an 
aoooont of Malta. 6., Name the seven largest of the Ionian Islands. 6. In what 
three respects do the inhabitants resemble those of Greece ? 7. Which island is 
the largest, and which the most populous? 8. Which is the most backward? 
9. In what respect is Zante distinguished above the others? 10. In which of 
them is the capital situated? 11. What have been their political relations 
since 1816? 
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most put of Sweden, where the largest lakes oocnr, is low as well 
as leyeL Both Sweden and Norway are oovered with pine-forests 
down to laUtude 63°. Farther south are forests of beech and 
oak, cultiTated fields, and a few towns. The dimate, which is 
characterized bj greater extremes on the Swedish than on the 
Norwegian side of the mountains (sect. 27), does not permit of 
agriculture north of latitude 63^ 

67. Natxtral Fkatubbs— 

Nonoegian Coast Inierior. Swedish CoasL 

Capes, Idamds, Bays, MnwiUams and Cc^i>es, Islands, Bb^s, 

andRioen, Lakes, atndBivers, 

YanjuMT Fiord. 

BiyerTana. 

Cape Nordkyn. 

North Cape. 

ti.as.eroe island. JokulBfeld. 

Lonoden Islands. Lake Tomea. Biver Tomea. 

Maelstrom Whirlpool. Lake Lnlea. River Lulea. 

West Fiord. Kolen. Gulf of Bothnia. 

Trondheim Fiord. Dovrefeld. Biver AneermazL 

Hardanger Fiord. Haxduigeifeld. Biver D^ 

The Naze. 

Christiania Fiord. Lake Maelar. 

Biver Glommen. Lake Wener. Gktthland Island. 

Biver Gotha. Lake Wetter. Oland Island. 

68. TowHB. — The forests, which yield timber, ashes, tar, and 
turpentine in abundance ; the mines, which yield the best iron 
in the world ; the fields, and the sea, employ the whole popu 
larfiion of Sweden and Norway. The manu£ftctnres of both are 
inconsiderable. Hence the towns are few and smalL As the 
population of Sweden is nearly three times that of Norway, so 

86.— L For what three oireametenees is lat 63* veBBukable in BcandJnavia t 
1 Why dumld winter be milder in Norway tluui in Sweden ! S. Deeoiilw the 
sarfooe of Sweden, i. How do Sweden and Norway together reaemble a bteeking 
wave f 6. Which of them runs farthest north, and which of them flurtheat aoath f 

67.— (See leet. 46.) L Name the moet northedy point of the Norweffbui main- 
land. S. In what island is North Gape ? S. What rirer, flowing north, forau^ In 
the upper part of its oootm, part of the boundary between Norway and Buria f 
4 What liver, flowing sonth, fonna part of tho boundary between Sweden and 
Boaaiaf 6. What chanmla sepazate Sweden and Norway respectively bom the 
Mainland of Dromark t 6. Name the largest fiord between the LoObden lalaads 
and the Gape oalled the Naae. T. Name the three prineipal lakes of Sweden, bo- 
ginning with the one nearest Stockholm, and ending with the largest 
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the towns of Sweden are about three times larger than those 
of Norway. The towns of Sweden are — 

Stockhohn, on the Baltic, the capital, . . Pop. 112,000 

Oottenbiirg, on the Cattegat, chief seat of commerce, 39,000 

Norrkoping, on the Baltic, minor seat of commerce, 21,000 

Malmoe, on the Sornid, a fortress, . . 20,000 

Garlscrona, on the Baltic, naval 8tatioD« • • 16,000 

Gefle. on the Gulf of Bothnia, . • • 11)000 
VpsaiA, north of Stockholm, seat of a Unlyersity, ^ 

Fahlnn. near the Dahl. capital of the chief mining rr^A^ 

district, "^ ^^l Yo^ 

Belsingboig, on the Sound, nearest point to Den- ^v^wv 

mark, a ittry. j 

The towns of Norway are — 

Ghristiania, on the Skager Back, the capital, . Pop. 82,000 

Bergen, on the North Sea, chief seat of commerce, 2^000 

Trondheim, on the North Sea, the ancient capital, 14,000 

Drammen, on the Dram, minor seat of commerce, 12,000 

Christiansand, on the Skager Back, ship-boildlng, 8,000 

69. Inhabttantb. — Sweden and Norway are united as Eng- 
land and Scotland were till 1707 (sect. 62), t.e., they acknow- 
ledge the same king, hut have separate parliaments, which meet 
lespectiyely In the capitals of the two countries. That of 
Sweden is called the Dtet^ that of Norway is called the StortK- 
ma. The Swedes and Norwegians have Hneage, language, and 
religion in common. They hoth helong to the Teutomc race 
(sect 41) ; the dialects spoken are akin to Danish ; the religion 
universally professed is Lutheran ProtestantiBm. The people 
of hoth countries resemhle the Scotch, heing prone to intem- 
perance, yet withal industrious and intelligent. It is rare to 
meet with an indiyidual who cannot hoth read and write. 



M.— 1. What UMftil artidM are ftunlahed by the fomtt ? 2. What sort of 
iftdiutry bit which lead! to the formatkn of laige towns (see Md 48) r 3. Name 
Uia capitals of Sweden and Norway. 4. Name the chief eonunerdal town in 
eaoh oonntiy. 6. Name a minor seat of eommeroe in each. 

69.— 1. What haTe the Swedes and Norwegians in oommon 1 S. What have 
•Mgraspaxato? S. Whecdn do tb^ hoth xesomlila the Sooloh f 



COUNTRIES IN THE GREAT EUROPEAN PLAIN: 
RUSSIA, PRUSSIA, DENMARK, HOLLAND. 

RUSSIA. 

Shape, a hexagon, the sides of which are formed Tespectively by the 
Arctic Ocean, the Baltic. Central Europe, the Black Sea and the 
Caucasus together, the Cfaspian and the River Ural together, and 
the Ural Mountains. 

Area, 2,130,000 square miles, nearly eighteen times that of the British 
Isles. 

Population, Sixty-seven millions, considerably more than twice the 
population of the British Isles. 

70. Bird's-etb View.— Russia is both level and low (sect. 36). 
On all its land-frontiers there are mountains ; but the highest 
ground within it is a range of hills called Valdai, which rise 
only 1100 feet above the sea-level, and but 500 feet above the 
country which surrounds Uiem. These hills are situated a short 
distance north-west of Moscow, and occupy the summit of ike 
Russian river system. From them descend the four slopes or 
basins, among which the whole country is divided, those, 
viz., of the Arctic Ocean, the Baltic, the Black Sea, and 
the Caspian. The rivers of Russia are the most considerable 
in Europe (sect 40). The north-western comer of Russia, 
Lapland, is a rocky plateau ; the north-eastern a huge wet 
bog ; and the south-eastern a sandy waste up to the very 
base of the Caucasus. All the rest of the surface is pretty 
equally divided between forests and cultivated land. Mos- 
cow is in the very centre of the grain country ; farther 
north forests prevail dmost to the exclusion of agriculture. 
The climate is highly continental (sect 25). The Gulf of 
Finland is wholly frozen over during half the year ; and few 
winters pass without some ice being formed even in the bay 
of Odessa, on the northern shore of ^e Black Sea. 

70. — ^1. Name the boundaries on each side of the Russian hexagon. 2. What 
three states lie along the side which Is formed by central Europe ? 3. What part 
of Russia Is lower than the ocean (sect 36) ? 4. Name the foor slopes which 
eomprise the greater part of Russia. 5. Describe the hills firem which these 
slopes descend. 6. Of what natore is the sar&oe at the three most strongly 
Boarked oomera of the Russian hexagon ? T. Which of the Bzitlsb Islet hav« the 
same latitadeas St. Petersburg 7 



RUSSIA. 
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71. Natural FEATUREa — The eastern and western frontiers 
are supposed to meet northwards in the Varanf^er Fiord, which 
separates Lapland from Norway ; and southwards in Cape 
Abcheron, the eastern extremity of the Caucasus. 

Interior, Eatstem Frontier. 

Lake Enara. Spitzbergen Island. 

Lake Saima. White Sea. 

Lake Onega. Solovetskoi Islandfl. 

Lake Ladoga. Biver Onega. 

Lake Biela. Biver D\rina (northern). 



Western Frontier. 
Biver Tomea. 
Oulf of Bothnia. 
Aland Islands. 
Oulf of Finland. 
Biver Neva. 
Dago Island. 
Oesel Island. 
Gulf of Biga. 
Biver Dwina (southern) 
Baltic Sea. 
Biver Niemen. 
Biver Danube. 
Black Sea. 
Biver Dniester. 
Biver Boug. 
Biver Dnieper. 
Gulf of Perekop. 
Straits of Yenikaleh. 
Bea of Azov. 
Biven Don. 
Biver Kouban. 



Lake Peipus. 
Lake Ilmen. 
Valdai Hills. 



Mount Elburz. 



Biver Mezene. 
Yaigatz Island. 
Eolgouev Island. 
Biver Pctchora. 
Nova Zembla Island. 
Ural Mountaina 
Biver Ural. 
Caspian Sea. 
Biver Yolsra. 



Gulf of Eouma. 
Biver Kouma. 
Biver Terek. 



72. Industry.— The occupations of the people in Russia are 
much the same as in Scandinavia (sect. 68). The best timber 
is supplied by a forest between the Niemen and the Southern 
Dwina ; the most productive mines are in the Ural Mountains ; 
the most fertile district is that called Uki^ine, in the basin of 
the middle Dnieper. Of raw produce, as wood and com, hemp 
and flax, hides and tallow, Eussia has a superabundance ; con- 
sequently her foreign trade is considerable, particularly with 

TL— (Bee sect. 46.) 1. Name the four large rivers which flow northwards. 8. 
Which two of them fall into the White Sea ? 3. Name the three large riven which 
fall into the Caspian. 4. Distinguish the two Dwinae by the inlets into which 
they fidL S. What three rivers fall into the Black Sea at Odessa Bay ? 6. Into 
what seas do the Yolga^ the Boug, the Dnieper, the Dniester, and the Don re- 
spectively fall ? 7. Name the largest, and the most northerly of the Russian 
lakesL 8. What large lake is immediately south of the Oulf of Finland ? 9. What 
other large lake lies between that one and the Valdai Hills ? 10. Name the gulf, 
the straits, and the sea which almost detach the Crimea from the Russian main- 
land. U. From what countries do the Tomea and the Danube respectively sepa- 
sateBussiar 



A8 
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England) which has not raw produce enough of its own, and 
pays for the raw produce of other countries in manu&ctured 
articles. Shagreen, isinji^lass, and caviar are manufBictures 
peculiar to Russia ; her leather is reckoned the best in the 
world. Inland trade is carried on by means of great annual 
fairs, and is promoted by an extensive system of water com- 
munication. The rivers are so supplemented by canals, that 
the fbur seas which wash the shores of Bussia communicate 
one with another. The three largest towns, however, are not 
places specially of trade, inland or foreign ; they are political 
centres. The following list includes all the towns which have 
a population of 50,000 or upwards : — 



St. Petersburg, 


520,000 


Saratov, 


64,000 


Moscow, 


336,000 


Kiev, . 


61,000 


Warsaw, 


163,000 


Kasan, . 


58,000 


Odessa, 


104,000 


Toula, . 


58,000 


Kichioev, 


86,000 


Berditchev, . 


52,000 


Riga, . . , 


72,000 


Wilna, . 


61,000 



73. CLASsnriGATiOK OF Towns according to the River 



White Sea Slope. 
Rivers. Towns. For wftoi remarkalUe. 

Northern Dwina, . Archangel, . Mart for Siberian prodnoa 

Baltic Slope. 

Neva, . . . St Petersburg, . Present capital of Russia. 

„ . . . Cronstadt, • Chief naval station. 

Trib. of the Niemen, Wilna, . . Inhabited chiefly by Jews. 

Southern Dwina, . Riga, . . Great foreign trade. 

Warsaw, • . Capital of Poland. 

Lublin, . . Three annual fairs. 

Black Sea Slope, 
Nicolaiev, • A naval station. 
Kiev, . • Oreat annual fair. 
Taganrog, . . Seat of commerce. 
Odessa, . . Immense com trade. 
Sevastopol, • Taken by the allied French 
and British, 1855. 

72.-^1. Hentlon some of the raw produce exported by Runia. 2. What three 
articles ate manafactored by her alone ? 8. Where and what U the Ukraine ? 4. 
Where it the best Russian timber obtained ? 5. How many times more populous 
than 6u Petersboi^ is London ? 6. Why should there be an extenatTe trade be- 
tween Russia and England 7 

78.— (See sect. 45.) 1. What commercial towns are at or near the mouths of 
the two Dwinas ? 2. Also at or near the mouths of the Don and the Volga ? 3. 
Hame the dilef naval station of Russia. 4. Show that the three hurgest towns 



Vistula, 



Boug, . 
Dnieper, 
Don, . 
On the Coast, 
In the Crimea, 
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Catpian BoMin, 

Yolgay • • • Astracaiiy . Great fishiiig itation. 

y, • ' • . SaratoT, • • Transit trade. 

yy . . . Easan, . . Transit trade. 

Confluence of the N^jnei-Novgorod, Greatest fair in the world: 

Oka with Volga, lasts ten weeks. 

Moscow, trib. of Oka, Moscow, . . Ancient capital of Russia. 

Upa^ trib. of Oka, Toula, . . The Sheffield of Russia. 

74. Ehfirs. — The Russians are Slavonians (sect 41), a strong 
and hardy race ; they are implicitly obedient to their emperor, 
whose rule is absolute (sect. 15), and devotedly attached to their 
religion, which is, with few exceptions, that of the Greek 
Church. One hundred and fifty years ago, they owned no coast- 
line but that of the White Sea ; SaA. Archangel was their chief 
seaport Now, they have harbours and large towns on three 
other seas ; and, besides holding more territory in Europe 
than any other power, they have pushed their conquests through 
the whole breadth of Ana, and across Behring's Straits into 
America. The Russian empire now comprises one-half of 
Europe, one-third of Asia, and a small comer of America ; 
alto^ther, one-seventh of the land on the globe (sect 64). The 
subjoined figures show how the population of the Russian em- 
pire is divided among the three continents, and also among the 
various religions professed : — 

In Europe, . . 67,000,000 Greek Church, . 58,000,000 

In Asia, . . 7,000,000 Roman Catholics, 7,000,000 

In America, . . 10,000 Protestants, . . 8,000,000 

Armenians, . . 1,000,000 

Jews, . . . 1,260,000 

Mohammedans, . 8,250,000 

Idolaters, . . 510,000 

74,010,000 74,010,000 

(teet T2) ai% poliUoal oentrw. 0. From what toim would yoa expect the larplni 
eon of the Ukraine to be exported? 6. What town, having a great trsniit trade, 
oocnpiei a central position with regard to Moscow, St. Peteraburg, Archangel. 
Tobolsk (in Siberia), and Astracan ? 7. On what river and itt tributaries ate the 
greatest number of towns situated ? 

74.— 1. In what respect are the Russian and Bridsh empires about equal ? S. In 
what respect does the British empire surpass the Enssian ? 8. What Is the govem- 
ment and what the religion of the Susiians ? 4. Sketch the great progress wbirh 
the Russian empire has made in recent times. 0. In what quarter of the world does 
the strength of the Buislan empire lie 7 
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PRUSSIA. 

Area, 108,000 square miles, twice that of England and Wales. 

Population, Eighteen millions, 2 millions less than that of England 

and Wales. 

75. BirdVete Vixw. — The kinf^om of Pnusia consists of 
two territories detached from each other, one of them sloping 
from the Riesengebiige towards the Baltic, and the other towards 
the German Ocean. The former may be called Baltic Pnissisy 
and is drained by the Niemen, the Pregel, the Vistula, the 
Oder, and the Elbe ; the latter may be cafied Rhenish Prussia, 
because it is traversed by the Rhine, and consists of the Rhine 
province properly so called, and of Westphalia. Baltic PrusEiia 
Delongs wholly to the great plain of Europe (sect 36) : marshes 
are frequent near the coast, and sandy heaths in the interior. 
Rhenish Prussia is divided between the great plain of Europe 
and a mountainous region, wluch begins a short way above 
Cologne, and continues southwards as far as Rhenish Prussia 
extends. The river scenery, from Bonn to Coblentz, is unsur- 
passed for picturesque beauty. The same district is also re- 
markable as the most northerly in which the vine flourishes, 
and wine is manufactured. Rhenish Prussia does not reach 
the sea. On the coast of Baltic Prussia are three large sea- 
lakes, called Haffs ; and three considerable islands, Rugen, 
Usedom, and Wollin. 

76. Industry. — The linen manufoM^ture is extensive on the 
Upper Oder, in the province of Silesia. Coal and iron are most 
abundant in Rhenish Prussia, and there accordingly manufac- 
tures are carried on with the greatest activity ; woollen and 
cotton are the chief. Berlin, the capital, has acquired a name 
for beautiful china, and fine metal castings. Still, Prussian 

75. — 1. How msny timei more densely peopled than Prussia is England and 
Wales ? 2. What kingdom interrenes between Baltic and Eheniah Prussia ? 8. 
Name the empire bounding Baltio Pruiisia on the east, the empire and kingdom 
bounding it on the south, and the duchy bounding it on the north-west? 4. 
Which of the three largest rivers of Baltio Prussia lies almost wholly within it ? 
6. What two kingdoms bound Rhenish Prussia on the west f 6. What country 
in Europe extends between nearly the same parallels as Prussia ? 7. Name tha 
five rivers which traverse Baltic Prussia. 8. What part of Prussia does not be- 
long to the great plain of Europe ? 9. Mention two notable circumstances about 
the valley of the Rhine. 10. Name the three Haffs on the ooast of Baltio ] 
U. Name the three islands whioh lie off the Groase Haft 
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industiy is maiiily agricultural. On this account the towns, 
though numerous, are small compared with those of highly 
manufacturing countries like England. The following list con • 
tains all the towns with a population of 50,000 and upwards : — 



Berlin, . 

Breslan, 

Cologne, 

Konigsberg, 

Magdeburg, 



625,000 Dantzic, . . 72,000 

139,000 Aix-la-Chapelle, . 59,000 

113,000 Stettin, . . 68,000 

87,000 Elberfeld, . . 56,000 

79,000 Crefeld, . . 61,000 



77. Classification of Towns aocordino to thb Riyebt 
Basins — 

Preoel, Eonigsbeig, capital of East Prussia. 

Vistula, Dantzic, capital of West Prussia. 

ODEBy Stettin, capital of Pomerania. 

„ Frankfort, great transit trade. 

^, Breslau, capital of Silesia. 

Wabtha, trib. oftiieOder, Posen, capital of Posen or Prussian Poland. 

Elbe, Magdeburg, capital of Prussian Saxony. 

Havel^ trib. of the Elbe, Potsdam, favourite royal residence. 
Spree, trib. of the Havel, Berlin, capital of Brandenburg, and of all 

Prussia. 

AAy Munster, capital of Westphalia. 

EmNE, Cologne, magnificent Gotnic cathedral. 

„ Bonn, famous University. 

„ Coblentz, opposite the great fortress of 

Ehrenbreitstein. 
WupPEB,trib. ofthe Rhine, Elberfeld, extensive cotton manufactures. 
BuHBy trib. of the Rhine, Aix-la-Chapelle, capital of the empire under 

Charlemagne. 

The seven provinces, into which Baltic Prussia is divided, 
appear in the above list. East Prussia, West Prussia, and 
Posen do not belong to Germany ; the other provinces of Baltic 
Prussia and all Rhenish Prussia do. 

76. — ^1. Where are tbe linen and cotton manufactures respectively moat active T 
S. Per what articles Ib Berlin famed ? 8. Name three of the larger towns whiok 
stand at the months of rivers. 4. Name the four large towns which belonf; 
to Rhenish Pm&sia. 

77. — (See sect. 87.) 1. Name the three maritime provinces of Prussia. 2. Name 
the three commerdiU towns which are their capitals. 8. At the mouths of what 
rivers do tiiese three towns respectively stand ? 4. What provinces are traversed 
respectively by the Pregel. the Vistula, and the Elbe ? S. What three provinces 
are traversed by the Oder ? 6. What province of Baltic Prussia is traversed by no 
principal river, but only by a tributary ? 7. Name the four provinces of Baltio 
Prosria which belong to Germany. 8. What three do not ? 
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78. Inhabitaittb. — Excepting in Poeen, where SlaToniang 

{>reponderate, and Jews abound, the inhabitants of Pmssia be- 
onff to the Teutonic race (sect 41). Th^ are an honest and 
plodding people. In Baltic Prussia^ the Protestants are to the 
Koman Catholics, and in Bhenish Prussia, the Boman OathoHcs 
are to the Protestants, as two to one. The royal fiunily is Pro- 
testant ; and Prussia is reckoned a Protestant power. The 
language and literature of Prussia are those of Germany in 
general The Govemmenl^ which is a limited monarohy (sect 
15), has made ample provision for the education of all according 
to their rank ; and parents who do not send their children to 
school, are taken up by the police, and Bned. 



DENMARK 

Area, 21,980, square miles, equal to two-thirds that of Sootland. 

Population, folly Two and half a mUlions, half a million lees than 
that of Scotland. 

79. BibdVetb View. — ^Denmark consists of a peninsula, 
shaped on the whole like a homed moon, of which the Skaw is 
the northern tip ; and of several large islands in the hollow of 
the peninsula, of which the largest are Zealand and Funen. 
Sand-hills line all its coasts ; and one-half of the interior consLsts 
of sandy heaths and small lakes. 

80. Industry. — ^Denmark is a purely agricultural and grazing 
country. It has neither forests nor mines ; and its manufac- 
tures are inconsiderable. Except during several of the winter 
months, when the Baltic is closed to navigation by ice, com- 
merce is active, and all the more so along the coast, because 
the roads in the interior are bad. AUona, the second city 

T8. — ^1. In what proTlnee do most of the inhabituiti belong to the Hune noe m the 
BoBilanBr S. Where do Romui Catholics preponderate r 8. Where do Jews abound f 
4. Bo the ntaJority of Profldans belong to the same race (sect S3) with the British ? 

79. — ^1. Whether is Denmark tr Scotland the more densely peopled country ? 
2. Name the point In which the Danish peninsula terminates northwards, and the 
•ea ehanneia on either side of ik S. What two German atates bound the Danish 
penfaisala sonthwardi ? 4. Name the land on either side of the Sound, and ef 
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in respect of population, is, commercially, one with Ham- 
burg: but by far the largest city in the kingdom is the 
capital, Copepnhagm, situated in the island of Zealand, on the 
Sound. 

Copenhagen, 156,000 Kiel, . . 18,000 Aarhnus, . 11,000 

Altona, . . 46,000 Odensee, . 14,000 Reiidsburg, 11,000 

Flensbnrg, 20,000 Schleswig, 12,000 Aalborg, . 10,000 

81. Inhabitants. — ^In the Baltic islands, and in Jutland, 
which together constitute Denmark proper, the population and 
the language are Danish. In the Duchies of Holstein and 
Lauenburg, which, though attached to the Danish crown, belong 
to the German confederation (sect. 90), the inhabitants are Ger- 
man, both hj race and language. In the Duchy of Schleswig, 
the population is mixed. Both Danes and Germans belong 
to the Teutonic race (sect. 41) ; and both profess Lutheran 
Protestantism. The government is a limitea monarchy ^sect. 
15). The royal power is checked by diets held in each of the 
fire provinces above mentioned. In respect of character and 
education, the Danes resemble the Swedes and Norwegians 
(secteOX 

82. Foreign Possessions. — ^These are, in Europe, Iceland, 
and the Faroe Islands ; in America, portions of the west coast 
of Greenland (sect. 173) ; and, in the West Indies (sect 199), 
the islands of Santa Cruz, St. Thomas, and St. John. The 
most interesting of all these is Iceland, with its burning moun- 
tain, Hecla, 5(XX) feet high, and its boiling fountains, called 
Geysers, which throw up jets of water to the height of 20() feet 
Notwithstanding its name and latitude, the winters of Iceland 
are not more severe than those of Jutland (sect 25, 27). The 
sea along its southern 4^ore was frozen only four times in the 
course of the eighteenth century ; and on none of these occa- 
sions was the ice more than a foot thick. The 50,000 inhabitants 
of Iceland speak the purest existing dialect of Gothic, the primi- 

60.— 1. Trace the fffith panUd through Denmark to Great BritalD/and compare 
the ellmatei of the two countries. S. How many to)K-ns with a population of 
10,000 and upwards are there in I>«miarlc and Scotland (sect 64) respectlTely f 
3. What makes th4 great difference ? 

81.— 1. Name the four penhisnlar provinces Arom the south northwards. S. 
Which of them has bo searhoard ? S. Which of them is purely Danish ? 4. How 
Is the King of Denmark's powwUmltedr 6. Whwein do the Danes resemble th« 
^ \1 
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tive langiumie from wliicli are deriyed Danish, Swediah, Norwe- 
gian, German, Dutch, Flemish, and Englishi in shorty all the 
umguages of the Teutonic race (sect 41). 



HOLLAND. 



Shape, a rhomboid, the longer sides numing north and sontlu 

Area, 13,610 square miles, less than half that of Scotland. 

Population. Three and a half millions, somewhat more than that of 

Scotland. 

83. BiRD*s-BTB View. — Holland is throughout level and 
low. In miiny parts the sur&ce is lower tl^ the adjacent 
river, or the sea at high water (sect 36), and strong embank- 
ments alone save it from inundation. The whole country is 
intersected by water channels ; the principal are the estuary of 
the Scheldt, the Meuse with its tributaries, and the Rhine with 
its branches, one of which communicates with the Yssel. The 
prevalent landscape is one of green meadows, separated from 
one another, not by hedges or walls, but by water, and dotted 
over with windmills ; at the northern and southern extremities 
of the western frontier, the meadows are supplanted by exten- 
sive barren bogs, which furnish the universal fuel, peat Half 
of Luxemburg, on the Moselle, though belonging to Germany, 
is attached to the crowix of Holland. 

84. Industrt. — ^The two maritime provinces, lying between 
the estuary of the Scheldt and the Zuyder Zee, and called 
respectively North and South Holland, are a perfect hive of 
inaustry. They contain about one-third of the whole popula- 

82.— 1. Name the Danish possessiong hi Europe. 2. Give two reasons (sect 
25, 27) for the loelandio whiter behig comparatively mild. S. Name seven Um- 
gnages derived from the IceUndia 4. By what race are they all spoken f 6. 
Mention two wonderAil natural phenomena hi loeland. 6. Name the three West 
Indian islands which belong to Denmark. 

83 — 1. How many times more densely peopled than Scotland is Holland? S. 
Wbat is the main feature in a Dutch landscape ? 3. Name tbe three principal 
livers, the mouths of which overspread the country ? 4. Name the four largest 
islands at the mouth of tbe Zuyder Zee. i. Wbat province lies partly south of tl» 
Scheldt ? 6. What three provinces border with Belgium T T. By what three Uqg- 
doms is Holland bounded on the land side ? 
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tlon, and all the towns with a population of more than 30,000, 
except Utrecht and Groningen, The following is a list of all 
the towns which have a population of 30,000 or upwards : — 

Amsterdam, on the Zujder Zee, capital of North Holland, 263,000 
Botterdam, on the Meuse, capital of Sonth Holland, . 111,000 



The Hague, near the coast, seat of government, 
Utrecht, on the Old Rhine, seat of a university, . 
Leyden, on the Old Rhine, seat of a university, . 
Groningen, on the Hunse, seat of a university, • 
Haarlem, in North Holland, tulips and hleacnfields. 



83,000 
56,000 
87,000 
86,000 
30,000 



The position of Holland at the mouth of the Bhine makes her 
the natural puiyeyor* of colonial produce to a great part of 
Germany : commerce accordingly is a great source of her pros- 
perity. Amsterdam and BotUrdam are its chief seats. Her 
own manufactures are limited. The town of Delft, in South 
Holland, gives name to a kind of earthenware ; but its notteries 
have dedmed. Schiedam, in the same province, is stiU famous 
for gin, called HoUands ; and the linen cloth, called EoUand, 
is bSR extensively manufactured. Owing to the moistness of 
the climate (sect 43), dairy produce is tlmt in which Holland 
excels. Com is imported, but butter and cheese are exported 
in immense quantities. The cheese goes generally by the name 
of Croudoy a town in South Holland. 

85. Inhabitants.-- The Dutch belong to the Teutonic race 
(sect. 41), and are remarkable for peiseverance and economy ; 
also for smoking and tea-drinking. Two-thirds of them are 
Protestants. Their government is a limited monarchy (sect 15). 
Education is univenudly diffused. 

86. FoRBiQN PossBSSiONa — ^Theseare — 

In Asia— Java ; parts of Sumatra^ Borneo, and Celebes ; Amboyna, 
Banca, half of Timor, and most of the smaller islands 
in the Oriental Archipelago (sect. 202). 

In Ajbica— Some stations on the coast of Guinea. 

In Aheeioa— Part of Guiana (sect. 189), and several of the smaller 
West India islands (sect. 199). 

81—1. Mention two fiMti which show that the proTinoes of North and South 
HoUattd Bturpan all the others in point of industry. 1 Name the three TmlTerai^ 
towns. 8. Name the two most commercial towns. 4 What two towns gite 
name to artldes in common nse T 0. What are the two chief soorces of wealth 
«o the Dutch T «. Distinguish the artidea oaUed respectlrely HoUand and Bol- 



8ff.«-l. What is stated regarding the ohaiacter and haUti of the Dutch ? 

D 
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These foreign possessioiifl, espedally those in the Oriental 
Archipelaffo, have f^reatly promoted the foreign trade of Hol- 
land, whidi is inferior only to that of Great Britain. 



COUNTRIES DrVTDED BETWEEN THE GREAT 
PLAIN AND THE MOONTAINOUS REGION : 

BELGIUM— GERMANY. 



BELGIUM, 

Shape, atnmcated pyramid, with its base resting on France, and its 

truncated top rising into Holland. 

Area, 11,873 sq. miles, somewhat more than a third that of Scotland. 

Population, folly Four and a half millions, 1} million more than 

that of Scotland. 

87. — ^BiRD*s-ETB View. — That half of Belgium which occu- 
pies the basin of the Scheldt and its tributaries, is a continua- 
tion of the flats of Holland (sect. 83). The inland half, t.e., the 
portion drained by the Meuse and its tributaries, is hilly and 
well wooded. The scenery of the Meuse itself, between the 
towns of Liege and Namur, competes with the best on the 
Rhine (sect. 75). The flat provinces are East and West Fland- 
ers, Antwerp, Limburg, South Brabant, and part of Hainault 
The hilly provinces are Liege, Luzembuig, Namur, and part of 
Hainault 

88. Industry. — Compared with Holland, Belgium is more 
of an agricultural, and less of a grazing country ; more highly 
manufacturing, but much less commerdaL Its only com- 
mercial town IS Antwerp. OOend^ the nearest port to England, 
is an inconsiderable place. Manufactures of soft goods are 

86. — 1. Name the four largeitt ialands of the OrioDtal Archipelago in which th« 
Patch hare aettlementi. 

87.— 1. Name Scotland, Holland, and Belgiam In order, according to denaity of 
population, beginning with the most densely peopled. 2. Oontnut phyalcaUy the 
badn of the Scheldt and its tributaries, with the basin of the Meuse and its triba- 
taries. 3. Name the only proTinoe bounded by the sea. 4. What two provinoef 
are diTlded between Belgium and Holland ? i. Which is the oential prortnoeT 
e. By what three kingdoms is Belgium bounded on the land side T 
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distributed over the whole country ; those of hardware are con- 
fined to the basin of the Meuse, where are also to be found 
most of the coal and iron mines. The following is a list of all 
the towns having a population of 20,000 or upwards : — 

Brnsselfl, on trib. of the Scheldt, the oapital, . • 178,000 

Ghent, on the Scheldt, cotton maunfactare, • . 120,000 

Antwerp, on the Scheldt, chief port, .... 115,000 

Liege, on the Mense, hardware mannfactore, . . 98;000 

Bruges, situated inland, great canal centre, . . 60,000 

Malines, on trib. of the Scheldt, great railway centre, 34,000 

Louyain, on trib. of the Scheldt, breweries, . . 32,000 

Toomay, on the Scheldt, carpet manufacture, . • 31,000 

Teryiers, on trib. of Meuse, woollen cloth manu&ctnre, 29,000 



Mons, ou trib. of the Scheldt, coal-fields, 

Kamnr, on the Mense, iron-works, 

Courtray, on trib. of Scheldt, fine linen manufacture, 



27,000 
26,000 
23,000 



The famous Waterloo is a small yiUage in South Brabant, due 
south of Brussels. 

89. iNHABiTAins. — The Belgians are, in race, language, and 
character, as well as in position, intermediate between the 
Dutch and the French. They are of mixed Teutonic and Celtic 
blood. In that part of Belgium which resembles Holland 
physically, the humbler classes speak a dialect called Flemish, 
wMch is akin to Dutch ; elsewhere, the humbler classes speak 
an old-fashioned sort of French, called Walloon ; but mo- 
dem French is everywhere the language of the press and of 
polite conversation. Dutch steadiness is enlivened in the 
Belgian by somewhat of the Frenchman's gaiety. The Belgians 
are almost all Roman Catholics. Education is by no means so 
widely diffused as in Holland. The government is a limited 
monarchy (sect. 15). 

88.— 1. In what two xeepects doM Belgium surpass Holland ? 2. In what two 
respects is Belgium surpassed by Holland * 8. What towns hare lespectlvely the 
■tme manufitetures as Manchester and Binnhigham ? 4. In what two towns do 
the canals and railways of Belgium xespeotively meet ? 5. Name the only thzee 
oonsidenble towns in the basin of the House and its tributaries. 

89.-- 1. By whom are Flemish, Walloon, and French respectively q>oken T S. 
In what four partieulara are the Belgians intermediate between the Dutch and 
the nmoh ? 8. Compare Belgium with Holland in respeot of idigion ao4 
education. 
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GERMANY. 

Area, 243,000 sqiuire miles, twice that of the BritiBh Isles. 

Populatloxii nearly Forty-fonr xniliions, one and a half times that of 

the British Isles. 

90. Bibd's-xtsYisw. — ^Portions of Gezmany belong to king- 
doms Already noticed (sections 77, 81, 83). Besides these, it in- 
cludes one-third of theAustrian Empire (sect 95), and thirty-two 
minor independent states, from the kingdom of Bavaria, wluch is 
nearly as large as Ireland, to the principality of lichtenstein, 
which is of less compass than many an Imglish nobleman's 
estate, and contains only about 15,000 inhabitants. In fiEust, 
Germany is the designation of that large portion of Europe 
where the German race and language prevaiL It is pretty 
equally divided between the ^at plain and the mountainous 
re^on of Europe ; those provinces which belong to the great 
plain being called Lower Germany, and those wUch belong to 
the mountainous region, Upper Germany. Prussia is the lead- 
ing power, and Protestantism the prevalent religion, in the 
former ; Austria is the leadmg power, and Roman Catholicism 
tiie prevalent relicion, in the Xeitter. The Grermanic Confederar 
tion, which provides for the external defence of all Germany, 
holds its diets at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. The Grermans, not- 
withstanding theirmany particular nationalitiee, have a common 
character. They are an earnest, upright, and industrious 
people. Education, including music, is universally diffused 
among them ; and their imiversities draw more students from 
foreign parts than any others in the world. 

91. Minor States. — The independent minor states of Ger- 
many may be divided into three group, viz., the Hanoverian, 
most of which belongs to the great plam of Europe ; the Bava- 
rian, which belongs wholly to the mountainous resion ; and 
the Saxon, intermediate between the other two, andoelon^ing 
partly to the great plain, and partly to the mountainous region. 
These groups are named from the most important member in 
each, viz., the three kingdoms of Hanover, Bavaria, and 

90.~1. To what thne Ungdomi, already notiocta, do portions of Oormany be- 
long? 2. Nam* the two moft influential memben in the Oennanic Oonftdeia- 
tion. 8. What Ib Germany f 1 On what ground Is it dlyided into Upper and 
Lower ? 5. Sketch the Gennam dharaeter. 
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Saxony. Protestantism prevails in the Hanoverian and Saxon 
groups ; Boman Catholicism in the Bavarian. The kingdom 
of W irtemberg is the only member of the Bavarian group in 
which Protestants have the majority. 

(a.) The Hanoverian or northern group comprises the basin 
of the lower Weser, together with a portion of the Baltic shore, 
where the two Mecklenburg grand duchies lie. To this group 
belongs the duchy of Brunswick, which ^ves name to the pre- 
sent reigning house of Great Britain and Ireland. The chief 
employments of the peoi>le are agriculture and grazing, except 
among the Hans mountains, in die extreme south of Hanover, 
wheire mining employs a laige population. 

(&.) The Bavarian or southern group comprises the basin of 
the Upper Danube, the whole rasin of the Neckar, and the 
right bank of the Khine, between which and the Black Forest 
lies the grand duchy of Baden. Agriculture and vine hus- 
bandry are the chief occupations. 

(c) The Saxon or intermediate group comprises the basin 
of the upper Elbe and Weser, together with a portion of the 
Bhine vall^, containing the du(£y of Nassau and the crand 
duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt. In this croup lies the duSiy of 
Saxe^oburg-Qotha, to the reigninc house of which Pnnce 
Albert, consort of Queen Victoria, belonged. Agriculture, graz- 
ing, and mining are the chief emplyments, except in Saxony, 
where manufactures prevail, and along the Bhine, where the 
grand occupation is vme husbandry. 

92. Towns. — ^The towns are numerous, but not large. Only 
three of them have a population of 100,000 or upwards, viz., 
Hamburg J Munich^ Dre&denL The following is a list of the 
more important : — 

91. — ^l. Mention any minor states of Oennany which are not independent, beeaoM 
attaohed to soma non-Q«rman power. 2. Name, from soath to north, the three 
groops of minor itates. 8. Which groap has no territory on the Bhine f IName 
the chief riven of that group, i. Name the three chief rirers of the Saxon groapk 
6. Name the three chief riTcn of the Bavarian group. 7. Where are the Han 
BMuntains and the Black Forest respeetively f 8. Which is the most highly mann- 
ftMtnring of the minor states T 9. With which two of them is the preaent royal 
fr-miiy of Great Britafai connected f 10. In which two of the groups does Pro- 
tartantifln prerail T 11. Wherein does the kingdom of Wirtemheig diiCBr from 
the other members of the Bavarian group T 
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Hanoverian Group. 

Free Towd of Hamburg, chief commercial town in Germany, 176,000 

Free Town of Bremen, second commercial town in Germany, 67,000 

Free Town of Lubeck, minor seat of commerce, • v . 32,000 

Kingdom of Hanover, Hanover, the capital, . . o 71,000 

Dachy of Brnnswick, Bnmswick, the capital, . . • 42,000 

Saxon Ch'oup. 

Kingdom of Saxony, Dresden, the capital, .... 128,000 
„ „ ' Leipsic, great tairs, and chief seat of 

tne book trade, .... 78,000 

Grand Dachy of Hesse-Darmstadt, Mentz, a strong fortress, 41,000 
Free town of Frankfort, great £urB, and chief money-market 

in Germany, 76,000 

Bavarian Group. 

Kingdom of Bavaria, . Munich, the capital, . . • 148,000 

„ „ Nuremberg, great toy-mart, . 63,000 

„ „ Augsburg, second money-market, 45,000 

„ „ Katisbon, ancient seat of the Diet, 29,000 

Kingdom of Wirtemberg, Stuttgart, the capital, . . 56,000 

„ „ Ulm, transit trade, . . . 23,000 

Grand Duchy of Baden, Carlsruhe, the capital, . . 27,000 

„ „ Mannheim, a steamboat station, 27,000 

„ „ Heidelberg, a university town, . 16,000 

For a dassification of these towns aocoiding to the river 
basins^ see sect. 125. 



COUNTRIES IN THE MOUNTAINOUS REGION 
OF EUROPE : 

AUSTRU, FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, SWITZERLAND, 
ITALY, GREECE, TURKEY. 



AUSTRIA. 

Area, 246,000 square miles, fully twice that of the British Isles. 

Population, Thirty-five millions, one and one-fourth 

times that of the British Isles. 

93. Bird's-eyib View.— Through the heart of the Austrian 
Empire flows the Danube, the banks of which ispread out into 

9i.—l. Name ttan three laigeet towns. 2. Name the four free towns. 8. NarR« 
the two ebief oommendal towns. 4. Kame the two chief money mszketa. & 
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the immense plain of Hun^rary. The valley of the Danube is 
enclosed towards the north by the Carpathian mountain-syn- 
tem, and towards the south by the eastern Alps. North of the 
Carpathians lies the plain of Galicia, sloping towards tho 
Baltic ; and south of the Alps lies the Venetian plain, sloping 
towards the Adriatic. The Austrian empire thus consists of 
two nearly parallel mountain regions, enclosing a great central 
plain, and flanked by two smaller plains, one towards the 
north-east, and another towards the south-west. The two 
mountain regions are extensive. In the east of the Tyrol, 
which is another Switzerland in respect of scenery, the Alps 
send off two branches, viz., the Noric Alps, in the direction of 
Vienna, and the Camic Alps (sect. 120), towards Dalmatia and 
Turkev. The highest summit, the Ortler Spitze (12,811 feet), 
is in the Tyrolese Alps. The Carpathians, beginning at Orsova, 
where the Danube leaves the Austrian territory, firat form an 
elbow eastwards, and then run towards the north-west, enclos- 
ing at length, under various names, the kingdom of Bohemia. 
These mountain ranges, by making the carriage of goods from 
one province to anouier very expensive, are great olmtractious 
to the internal trade of the country. 

94. Industrt.— Agriculture is the leading employment. Its 
produce varies with the climate, which is threefold. The pro- 
vinces north of the Carpathians have the climate of northern 

Name the capltels of the four kingdoms among the minor states, vis.. HanoTcr, 
Saxony, Bayaria, and Wirtemherg. 6. Name the two towxu where large f&irs are 
held. 7. What two towns are famed respectively for books and toys ? 

98w— L What two mountain ranges divide the Austrian Empire into three parts ? 
9. Name the three seas towards which these three parts respectively dope. 3. 
What province belongs to the great northern plahi ? 4. What province occupies 
the eastward elbow of the Ca^Mithians ? 6. What province is all but surrounded 
by offshoots from the Carpathians f 6. What river flows out of this province by 
the single gap in its mountainous fh>ntier ? 7. What two provinces are watered 
by the Danube! 8. Name the two chief tributaries received by the Danube in 
Hungary ? 9. What tributary does the Danube receive where it enters the Austrian 
dominions, and what town is situated where it leaves them f 10. What tributary 
flf the Danube separates Austria from Turkey for a greater distance than the 
Danube itself? 11. Name four principal rivers of Europe which rise in the Car- 
pathians, or in their offshoots. 12. What province do the Carpathian mountain! 
separate from Turkey ? 18. Name the two largeet provinces which they separate 
from one anothw. 14. In what direction do the Norio and Camio Alps respeo- 
llvely spread themselves ? Ifi. What ItaUan liver rises in the Tyrol ? 
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Europe, which does not admit of the vine (sect S4). !I3i0 
Venetian pLun, south of the Alps, has the dimate of southern 
Europe, which £giyoui8 the growth of silk, and admits the culti- 
Tation of rice. The intennediate provinces have the climate of 
central Europe, and are pre-eminently a land of wheat and 
wine. Austria is richer m ores than anj other country in 
Europe. The most famous mines are, the gold mines of Tran- 
inp'lvania, the quicksilver mines of Illyria^ the iron mines of 
Styria, and the tin mines of Bohemia. Iron, the most useM 
of all these metals, is not very extensively worked, nor are 
Austrian manufactures of any kind extensive. Bohemia is the 
most highly manufacturing province, and Bohemian glass is 
particularly esteemedi The Unens of Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia, the woollens of the two former, and the silks of Venice, 
can compete with those of any other country. The foreign 
trade of Austria is inconsiderable, and her only seaports are 
TrietU and Vmict, at the head of the Adriatic The Danube 
is the great commercial highway (sect. 120). Steamers ply 
upon it throughout its whole course in Austrian territory, and 
keep central Europe in direct communication with the Black 
Sea, the Archipelago, and the Levant 

95. TowK& — Only four towns have a population exceeding 
100,000. These are, Vienna, the capital of the empire ; Fragfu, 
the ^ital of Bohemia ; Buda-Fmh, the capital of Hungary, 
and Venice, 

(a.) German States^ pop. 12^ millions. 

1. Archdnchy of Austria, Vienna, on the Danube, pop. 560,000. 

2. Eisffdom of Bohemia, Prague, on the Moldau, pop. 150,000. 

8. DruOky of Silesia, . . Troppau, on trib. of the Oder, lineiis and 
woollens. 

4. Maigraviate of Moravia, Brunn, on the Schwarza, woollens and 

dyeing. 

5. Duchy of Styria, . . Gratz, on the Muhr. the capital 

6. Kingdom of lUyria, . Trieste, on the Adnatic, chief seaport. 

7. County of Tyrol, . . Innspruck, on the Inn, picturesque valley. 

94.— 1. In what large proTinoe dow the Tine not grow ? S. Kame the atngle 
proTinee In which rice is cultivated. 8. What metalt are foond in Tranqrivaoia^ 
lajriftk Styria^ and Bohemia reepeetlrely T i. What prorinoes aze fkmed tor 
gla« and allk respeetiTely f 5. What tbiee proTinces hare ezteniiTe Unen manu* 
fMstnreeT 8. What two proTincea have extoiwiTe woollen manu&etarai 7 7.Vaiiia 
die onlj two seaportf in the Autriaii cmpln. 
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(&.) Foluh SlaJUSy pop. 5^ miUioni. 

1. Galiday Craoow, on the Vistalay ancient capital of 

Poland. 

2. Bookowinay .... No town of 10,000 inhabitants. 

(c.) Hungarian States, pop, 15 millions* 

1. Kingdom of Hungary, Buda-Pesth, on the Dannbe, pop. 130,000. 

2. PiincipaUty of Tran- Klausenburg, on trib. of the TheiM, the 

sylvania. capital. 

8. The Military Frontier, Diyided into four generalates. 
4. Kingdom of Dalmatia, Zara, on the Adriatic, the capitaL 

(d.) Venetian Territory, pop. 2l millions (sect 96, 114). 

96. iKHABiTAircs. — ^The foUowing table shows how the popu- 
lation is distributed, in respect of race and religion :— 
Itaces, Religions. 



Germans, 


. 8,000,000 


Slaves^ . 


. 15,000,000 


Houmani, . 


. 6,800,000 


Magyars, 


. 5,000,000 


Jews, 


700,000 



Roman Catholics, 
United Greeks, 
Greek Chnrch, 
Protestants, . 
Hebrews, 



24,750,000 

8,500,000 

2,760,000 

8,500,000 

500,000 



85,000,000 85,000,000 

The German is by far the most enlightened of these races, 
and is distributed tnroughoat the whole empire. Slaves, a de* 
nomination which includes the Poles, are found in all the pro- 
vinces, except Tyrol and Venice ; the Boumani abound in 
eastern Hungary, Transylvania, and Buckowina, and speak a 
corrupt Latin ; the Italian subjects of Austria are included 
along with the Boumani in the above enumeration ; the Mag- 
yar are confined to Hungary and Transylvania ; they speak a 
language akin to the Finnish, and are of Mongolian origin 
(sect. 41). The Boman Catholic is the state-religion, even in 
the eastern provinces of the empire, where the majority Belong 
to the Greek Church. The united Greeks differ from the Greek 
Church by acknowled^g the Pope of Borne as their spiritual 
head. Most of the Protestant communities are in Hungry, 
The Government is an absolute monarchy (sect 15), and is in 
constant danger, from the discontent of Hungary and Venice. 
The Italian subjects of Austria wish to transfer their allegiance 
to an Italian power ; Hungary is content to form part of the 

96.— 1. Name the thiee largest towns after the eapitaL S. To which ebuN of 
•latei doet the meet highly manafMtvriog proTinoe ttelong ? 

d2 
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Aoitrum empire, bnt demandB her ancient conetitation which 
Austria foroibl J took away. 



FRANCE. 

Shapes a JuuMgqa, of which three fides are bounded by water, 
and three aides by land. 

Areai 208|000 sq. miles, about two-thirds larger than the British Islea. 

Popolationi folly Thirty-seven millions, nearly one and a third 
times that of the British Isles. 

97. Bird's-etb ViEW.—The Ceyennea mountainB mark the 
•ammit of the water-shed between the Atlantic and the Medi- 
terranean. Beginning near the eastern extremity of the 
Pyrenees, they run along the valley of the Rhone and Saone, 
towards the sources of the Mouse and Moselle, where they 
spread out into the Ardennes, and communicate with the 
vosges. North of the Gevennes lies a narrow frontier-district, 
whicn slopes along the Moselle, the Meuse, and the Scheldt, 
towards tne German Ocean. East of them lie Alsace, which 
slopes from the Vosges mountains to the Rhine ; and the 
loi^ narrow valley of the Saone and Rhone, which slopes 
towards the Mediterranean, with the Cevennes on the one 
side, the Jura mountains and the Alps on the other. West of 
the Gevennes lies the far greater part of France, sloping to- 
wurds the Atlantic, and divided into three basins, that of 
the Seine opening on the English Channel, those of the Loire 
and Garonne on the Bay of Biscay. The water^sheds of these 
three rivers are broad and gentle elevations ; and the only hiUs 
in this great western slope, worthy to be called mountains, are 
near the sources of the Loire in Auvei^e, where Ihe groups of 
Gantal and Mont d'Or cover an extensive district. The snmce 
of France is as varied as that of England ; bnt whilst the 
monntainous districts of England lie in the west and north, 
those of France lie in the east and south. Corsica, the only 

98.— L Whether doei the Austxiaa emplie or Sootbnd oontaln the greater 
number of Protettante ? 1 In what two respeete ii the Qerman rece diatiiiguiehed 
ahore the othen f 8. To what great raoes mentioned in wet 41 do the Polei and 
Magyan reepectiyely belong ? L What distingnishei the United Qzeeki from 
othen? ff. WhattwoproTinoeaarediaoontentedwiththeOoT«Bun«nt7 6. What 
do the lahabitanta of theie prorincei nqpeettTelj want? 
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laijl^ island belongioff to France, is exceedingly mountainoiu ; 
Monte Botondo, Uie highest pes^ is 10,000 feet higL 

d8. Natural Features — 

West of the Cevennea. East of the CenemiM. 

Cape Oris Nez. River ^iheldt 

Biver Canche. „ Meiue. 

„ Somme. ,, Moselle. 

„ Seine. ,, Bhine. 

Cape La Hogne. Vosgeii moimtaiiifl. 
Ushant Island. 

Belle-isle. Jura „ 

River Loire. River Saone. 

Noirmoutier Island. ,, Rhone. 

River Charente. Mont Blanc. 

Mont d'Or. Hi^res Islands. 

Bay of Biscay. Gulf of Lyons. 
River Garonne. 

f, Adour. 

99. Industry.— The majority of the inhabitants are engaged 
in agriculture, the produce of which includes the three great 
staples, com, wine, and oiL If two lines be imagined, one 
running from the mouth of the Loire to where the Rhine leaves 
France ; and the other, from the mouth of the Garonne to 
where the Rhone enters it, the whole country will be divided 
into three regions. The northern is specially the com region ; 
the southern specially the oil r^on ; and the central speci- 
iJly the wine region. Mining industry is not extensive ; great 
quantities of coal are impoited from Belgium ; but wood is 
the fuel most extensively used. The manufactures of France 
are various and important That of silk is the most extensive ; 
its chief seat is Lyons, at the junction of the Saone and Rhone. 

97.— 1. Name the two moantain ranges and the riT«r which bound France oo 
Ihe ea^ 2. Name the waters which wash the three ooast-sides of the hexagon 
formed by France T S. Name the fire oountriee which bound Fianoe on the three 
land-tides of the hexagon. 4. What three rirerB, ftdling into the German Ocean, 
or into larger riTers which do, take their rise in France ? 6. Name the three 
largest rivers which fall into the Atlantia 6. Which of the two, the Rhone or the 
Saone, rises in France ? 7. In how many directions does the drainage of France 
flow r 8. Towards what quarter does the greater part of France slope 7 9. By 
what mountains is the valley of the Bhone and Saone shut in, on either side 7 10. 
Compare France and England in respect of mountains and plaina 

98.— (See sect. 46.) 1. What cape is nearest to England 7 2. South-west of 
what oape are the Channel Islands 7 3. Between what two islands does the Loire 
enter the sea 7 4. Name the only xiTcr of France which forms a delta. 
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BoathrweBt from Lyons is 8L Ettmne, the chief seat of metaDie 
mairafiactares. The woollen, linen, and cotton manufactures 
are all confined to the nortn-westem region. Bouen^ on the 
Seine, is the chief seat of the cotton mani:^ture ; that of linen 
prevails in the towns of French Flanders, as LiUe, ValeTiciennes, 
Cambray ; the wooUen manofiEkcture is more widely diffiised. 
Fcari$ itself e:KcelB all the cities of the world in the manufactore 
of jewellery, and of fancy articles in general Internal trade is 
nreatly promoted bv the five great nvers, the Seine, the Loire, 
Uie Qaronne, the Bhone, and the Bhine, which, besides being 
themselves navigable for great distances, are all connected by 
canals. Foreign trade is but moderate. Its chief seats are 
at or near the mouths of the four great French rivers, viz., 
Hanfty at the mouth of the Seine ; Aantes, near the mouth of 
the Loire; Bordea/ux, at the mouth of the Garonne; and 
ManeilUs, on the coast, near the mouths of the Bhone. 

100. PounoAL D1VIST0H& — ^Anciently, France was divided 
into thirty-six provinces of very unequal size. Of these, it is 
still necessary to be acquainted with the following : — 

Provineet. Whif situated. For wAol rtmarluMe. 

Fbenoh Flahdebs, On the Straits of Dover, Basin of tlie Scheldt 
Abtois, .... „ „ Artesian wells. 

. On the Rhine, . . 
. On the Lower Seine, 
. On the Upper Seine 

and Mame. 
. Between the English 
Channel and the 
Ba]r of Biscay. 
. On tnba of the Loire Central Highlands. 

and Garonne. 
. Sonth of the Gkironne, 
. OntheSaone. . . 
. East of the Rhone, . 
. On the months of the 
Rhone. 



Alsaob, . 
nobhandt, 
Champaoni, 

Bbittakt, 



AUVEBGNB, 

Oasoont, . 
bubguitot, 
Dauphin^, 
Pbovenob, 



German prevails. 
William the Conqneror. 
Champagne wine. 

Befage of the Britons. 



Gasconade— boasting. 
Bnrgnndy wine. 
Title of Danphin. 
Ancient civinsation. 



99.— 1. What are the eztremlties of the two lines which dtTide Fianoe into three 
regions aooording to elimate f S. Name the characteristio prodnoe of each region. 
8. What mannflMtares hsTe thehr chief seats at Lyons, Rouen, and 8t Etienne 
respectiTely r 4. Name the mannflintnre which is most extenslTe in France, and 
those which are oharacterlstlo of Paris. 5. Name the three towns which hava 
linen mannfactorei. 6. Name the Ayo great rivers which are nnited by eanala. 
T. Name the commercial towns standing at or near the months of tfa« fouf 
among them, which reach the sea on the French coast. 
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DucHT or Satot, 



Oomrrr of Niob, 



Between the Pied-\ 
monteee Alps and 
the Lake of Geneva. 

Between the mari- 
time Alps and the 
Mediteiranean. 



Ceded by Saidinia to 
France in 1800. 



Since the Keyolntion of 1789, France haa been diyided into 
ei^l^-six departments of nearly equal size, named idfter some 
BtSilang physical fact in each. Thus Frendi Flanders is now 
called tne department of the Ncrtk ; and Artois, that of Fca de 
Calais, or, in Finglish, Straits of Dover ; so Alsace has been 
divided into the Upper and the Lower Bhine, and so on. 

101. Towns according to the Rtveb-Basins — 



AUJLMJBj . . • • 

Meusb , . . . 

Scheldt^ • . . 

ifear a trib* L b. 

Oanchb, . . . 

S OMMB , . . . 
BlEJSE, 



JjOJSS, 

&i a trib. r. b. 

On a trib, L b, 

Chabente^ . . 



OABomns, . 

Adoub, . 

On a trib, 

BHom, . 



lb. 



Strasbnrg, cathedral spire 466 feet high. 

Sedan, manufacture of broad cloth. 

Valenciennes, famous for lace. 

Cambray, hei^ce cambric 

Lille, linen manufacture. 

Agincourt, victory of Henry v., 1415. 

Amiens, birthplace of Peter the Hermit. 

Havre-ae-Grace, foreign trade. 

Rouen, a little Manchester. 

Versailles, palace, with picture galleries. 

St. Cloud, smaller palace. 

Paris, the capital. 

Fontainebleau, palace and hunting-forest. 

Troyes, whence our Troy weight. 

Caen, burial-place of WiUiam the Conqueror. 

Nantes, thira seat of commerce. 

Orleans, Maid of Orleans. 

St. Etienne, a little Birmingham. 

Poitiers, victory of the Black Prince, 1856. 

Bochefort, naval station. 

Cognac, best brandy. 

Bordeaux, second seat of commerce. 

Toulouse, great transit trade. 

Bayonne, invention of the bayonet. 

Pau, winter resort for invalids. 

Avignon, residence of the Popee for 70 years. 

liyons, largest manufacturing town. 

Kismes, remains of Roman architecture. 



., .... 

On a trib, r. b, x^umnw. jioiii«ii« ui avwi»i»*i •*««*«»«««*«. 

„ „ Dyon, birthplace of the eloquent Bossuet. 

„ „ Orange, whence the title Pnnce of Orange. 

If ea r a tm, I. b, Chamberri, capital of Savoy. 

100.-1. In what two iwpects do the dspartments differ tnm the proflnoea r 
9. What two prorinees give name to funoTis winei ? S. When was Tranoa 
divided into departmanta f 



. . 1,800,000 


Nantes, . . 


. . 110,000 


. . 300,000 


Tottlouae, . 


. . 110,000 


. . 2.50,000 


Bouen, . . 


. . 102,000 


. . 160,000 


St. Etienne, 


. , 94,000 


. . 130,000 


Touloo, . . 

,Ji J:-xi • 


. . 85,000 
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Gebman Ocean, Dunkirk, sold to France by Charles n. 
Straits or Dover, Calais, nearest port to England. 
English Channel, Boulogne, much frequented by the TOngi^^, 
' * „ t, Cherbourg and Brest, naval stations. 

HediterbaneaNi Montpellier, beautiful climate. 

„ Marseilles, chief seat of commerce. 

„ Toulon, naval station. 

„ Nice, a favourite winter-residence for invalids. 

„ Ajaccio, birthplace of Napoleon. 

The chief seats of mauu&ctares and commerce have all a 
population exceeding 100,000. Paris outstrips all the towns of 
Prance almost as £r as London outstrips the towns of the 
United Kingdom. 

Paris, • • 

Lyons, . . 

Marseilles, • 

Bourdeaux, 

Lille, . . 

102. Inhabitants. — ^The French are distinguished by spright- 
liness in conversation, ingenuity in the arts, and bravery in the 
field. Since the great revolution of 1789, tiiey have had many 
forms of government At present they are living under an 
absolute monarchy (sect. 15), called empire, because emperor is 
the title of the chief ruler. Almost the whole population is 
Boman Catholic ; the Protestants do not number a million. 
The French language is superior to all others in predsion ; and 
French literature is the most influential on the Continent The 
peasantry of French Flanders speak Flemish ; those of Alsace, 

101. — ^1. From what towns of France are the namei cambric, 2V0|r-wdght» and 
the title Prinoe of Orange taken f 2. What three towns are the largest seats of 
oommeroe ? 3. Name the four naval stations of France, and state which one of 
them is on the Mediterranean, i. What two towns are famed respectirely for 
laoe and brandy f 6. What two towns are called respectlTely a litUe Manchester 
and a little Birmingham ? 6. What two places are famous for Tictories gained 
by the Engjlidi over the Fnnch ? 7. Where were Peter the Hermit. Boasnet, uid 
Kapoleon respectlTely boa f 8. In what three places on the Seine, not indnding 
Paris, are lliere royal palaces f 9. What if it that accumolates p<^iilatioa in each 
of the ten towns, the population of which is exactly ^ven f 

101—1. Mention three marked featoree of the French character. S. Wheraiii 
are the French language and French literature distinguished above all others on 
the Oontlnent? 8. In what three districts Is the language of the peasantiy 
other than FrenchT 4. In what three parti of the Britisli Idea are dialeeta 
aUn to the Breton, spoken ? 
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German ; and those of Brittany, a Celtic dialect, akin to tha 
Welsh, the Eise, and tiie Gaelic in the British Isles. 

103. FoTUEiOH Possessions. — ^Algeria, on the coast of AMca 
opposite France, is the only laree one. It is neariy as large as 
fiance itself, and consists of three nataral divisions, viz., the 
fertile coast plain, the hilly plateau of Atlas, and the southern 
slope of tiiat range, called Bilad-ul-Jerid, a parched region 
where dates grow, and pastoral tribes wander. The town of 
Algiers has about 30,000 inhabitants ; and the whole country 
a little more than three millions. Apart from Saigon (p. 114), 
the other foreign possessions do not contain one million 
inhabitants. They are a few stations in Hindustan, of which 
Pondicherry is the chief; a few stations in Senegambia, on the 
western coast of Africa, of which St. Louis is the chief; the 
islands of Bourbon and Comoro (sect. 168), near Madagascar ; 
Martinique and Guadaloupe, in the West Indies ; a portion of 
Guiana, in South America (sect. 189) *, and lastly, in Oceania, 
the Marquesas Islands, New Caledonia, and Tahiti (sect. 210). 



THE (IBERIAN) PENINSULA ; ob, SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
Shape, nearly square ; Portugal is a rectangle. 

Area, 218,000 sanare miles, folly two timea larger than the British 
Isles. About flye-sixthjB of this area belong to Spain. 

Population, 19} millions, or ) million less than that of England ani 
Wales. 16 millions belong to Spain, 3} millions to Portugal 

104. Bird's-etb View. — Though divided between two inde 
pendent kingdoms, the whole peninsula is physically one. The 
only natural boundaries between Spain and Portugal are rivers, 
Tiz., the Minho, Douro, Tagus, and Guadiana. Cut oflF from the 
rest of Europe by the Pyrenees, the Iberian Peninsula is, within 
itself, next to Switzerhuid, the most mountainous region in the 
world. Exception being made of the north-eastern comer, which 
dopes eastward, and forms the chief irregularity in the square 
of the i>eninsula, five mountain ranges divide it into four 
river basins, sloping westwards, and two narrow maritime dis- 
tricts, sloping, the one towards the north, the other towards 

10&-~1. DeMribe the Ume diTisioiH into whtoh Algeito nataraUy divides itself. 
S. name the chief French station in Hindustan. 8. What island* Mar Hadagasoar 
belODf to Fiance 7 4. Also, wbat islandsin Oceania? 



8i«m de Afltniias, . 
Bftsin of the Douro, 
Bierra de GTudanmiii, 
Basin of the TaguB,. 
Bieim de Toledo, . 
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the loatlL The land rises lapidly from the western shore to- 
wards a oentral table-land, whi<^ occupies the Spanish pro- 
Tinoes of Leon, Old Oastile, New Castile, and Estremadora^ or 
nearly one-half of the whole peninsula. This table-land is the 
laisest in Europe, and has an ayerage heijght of 2000 feet. Its 
noBition in relation to the rest of the peninsula is shown in the 
following enumeration : — 

. Northern boundair of the table-land. 

. Northern half of the table-land. 

. Dividing ridge of the whole table-land. 

. Table-land of Madrid and Toledo. 

. Dividins ridge of the soathem half of 
the taole-land. 
Basin of the Qnadiana, . Table-land of La Mancha. 
Bierra de Morena, . . . Southern boundary of the table-land. 
Basin of the Guadalquivir, Plain of Seville. 
BierraNeTada., orSnowyMts. The highest in Spain. 

Mulhaoen, the highest peak of the Sierra Nevada, is 11,673 
feet hi^h. It surpasses the highest of the Pyrenees (sect 39 e), 
and is inferior only to the Alps in Europe. The mountains of 
Spain send prolongations into PortugeJ. The principal range 
wnolly withm Portugal is the Sierra de Estrella, a continuation 
of the Sierra de Guadarama. The Mondego is the only con- 
siderable river which has its entire course in Portugal Owinjg 
to the extent of the table-land, no river of the peninsula ia 
navigable far ; and the rivers farthest navigable are tnose fsirthest 
removed from the table-land : such are uie Ebro, the Guadal- 
quivir, and the Guadiana, the first navigable to Saragossa, the 
second to SevUU, and the last for about forty miles from its mouth. 

104. — ^1. How many times nearly doee Spain exceed Portugal in area and popu- 
lation ? 2. What three rivers form part of fhe boundary between Spain and 
Portugal ? S. What part of Spain must be excepted, in order to make the shape of 
the peninsula approach more nearly to the square T 4. Kame the four Spantah 
provinces belonging to the central table-land. S. Kame the northern and southern 
boundaries of the table-land. 6. What relation do the Sierra de Guadarama and 
the Siena de Toledo bear respeetlTely to fhe table-land 7 T. What two riTer-baainfl 
belong to the southern half of the table-land ? 8. Are the highest mountains in cat 
out of the table-land 7 9. Name the fire nearly parallel monntain-ehains in fhe 
peninsula. 10. Name the four prindpal riven falling into the Atlantia 11. What 
mountains enclose the basins of these rivers respecdvely T 12. To what basins do 
the plains of Toledo and La Mancha respectively belong T 12. Name the three 
rivers which are navigable for the greatest distance. 13. Why dioold they bo 
Mrigable brfher than the Tagua and Dove 7 
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105. Natural Features.— Tarifia Point, the most Boutherly 
land in Spain and in Europe, is assumed as the point where 
the Atlantic ends and the Mediterranean begins. 



AWmtU Coast 


IrUffrwr. 




Capes aand Bivers, 




Capss and m/osts 


Biyer Bidassoa. 


Pyrenees. 


CapeCrenx. 


Cape Ortegal. 






Cape Fiiijsterre. 


Asturias Monntains. 


Biyer Llobregat 


Biyer Minho. 






„ Douro. 




Biyer Ebro. 


„ Mondego. 


Sierra de Gnadarama. 


— Guadalaviar. 


CapeBooca. 


Sierra de Estrella. 




Biver Tagus. 
Cape Espichel. 


Sierra de Toledo. 


Biyer Xncar. 




Cape St. Martin. 


Biver Guadiana. 


Sierra Morena. 


Biver Segara. 
Cape Palos. 


Cape St. Vincent 




Biyer Gnadalquiyir. 


Sierra Nevada. 


Cape Gata. 



106. Inhabitants. — ^The Spaniards and Portuguese agree in 
race, religion, and goyemment. Both are descended from 
Celtic tribes which were incorporated into the Roman empire ; 
both are Roman Catholic ; and both live under a constitutional 
monarchy (sect. 15). Their languages, though derived from the 
lAtin, diner considerably from each other. Both nations have 
been charged with indolence, and the charge cannot be repelled 
so long as good roads and other means of communication are to 
be found only in the immediate neighbourhood of the largest 
towns.* The Catalonians, in the extreme north-eastern comer of 
the peninsula, form an exception in respect of industry. Wine 
is the only manufacture for which the peninsula is famous. 
Portugal produces Port wine, and Spam, Sherry. All the 
other exports are raw produce, chiefly fruit, silk, wool, and 
cork. Immense flecks of sheep are pastured on the central 
table-land, and Italy is the only country in Europe which pro- 
duces more silk than the Iberian Peninsula. All the fruit ex- 
ported grows near the coast. The climate of the interior is 
liable to great extremes of temperature at opposite seasons. 
Oranges mil not grow in the open air at Madrid, though they 



lOff. — (See sect. 46.) 1. What river forms part of the boundary between Spain 

and France 7 2. On which side of the Sierra de Estrella doei> the Hondego flow ? 

8. Name the capes on either ride of the estuary of the Tagus. 

* Binoe 18B0, 8p«iii hu mads grMt iwogren in material profperitj. In 1800, Uiflit nwre wvMi. 
teen railwari in that country, with a total length of 1901 milet. 
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ripen at Naples, and even in Borne, both which places ar« 
further from the equator. 

107. Towns AoooRDiNa to the River Babiks. — ^The only 
towns in the following table belonging to Portugal are the first 
two, yiz., Oporto and Lisbon. 

IFken tituaUd. Tawnt. PopulatiMi. Farwhat remarkoMe. 
DouRO, . . Oporto, . 80«000 Gives name to Port wine. 
Tagub. . . Lisbon, . 300,000 Capital of Portugal. 

TrO). r, 6., Madrid, . 476,000 CapiUl of Spain. 
GUADIANA, . Badajos, . Stormed by Wellington, 1812. 

GniLDALQUiviB, Seville, . 152,000 Fine oranges. 

„ Ooidova, Goat-skin leather, called Cor- 

dovan. 
Ttib, L b,, Granada, 101,000 Moorish palace, called Al- 

hambra. 
GUADA.LETS, . Xeres, . Gives name to Sherry wine. 

Sboura, . . Murcia, . 109,000 Chief town in Murcia. 
QVADAULYIASL, Valencia, 146,000 Chief town in Valencia. 
Ebbo, . . . Saragossa, 82,000 Anciently Casaar Attgtutct, 

UABimiE TOWNS NOT AT THE MOUTH OF ANT BI7KK, 

Atlantic, . . Oomnna, Death of Sir John Moore. 

„ Cadiz, . 72,000 Seat of commerce. 

„ Trafalgar, Nelson's victory, 1805. 

Meditebrankan, Malaga, . 113,000 Finest raisins. 

„ Barcelona, 252,000 Chief seat of mannfactiires 

and commerceu 

108. Spanish Possbssions.— -These are — 

Mediterranean, . . . Baleariclslands, 260,000 

Coast of Morocco, . . Ceuta, 10,000 

Atlantic, Canary Islands, 230,000 

West Indies, . . . Cuba, Porto Bioo, &c., . . . 2,000,000 

Pacific, Philippines and Ladrones, . . 4,000,000 

^ 6,500,000 

The Balearic Islands are rocky and mountainons. Majorca^ 



104.— 1. In what thiM rupectB do the Spaniards and Portoguese agree T 2. In 
what part of Spain ia Catalonia 7 3. Name the five principal exports firoip the 
peninsula. 4. What prerents oranges from ripening at tfadiid, although they ripen 
at the same latitude on the coast (sects. 23, 25) ? 

107.— (See sect 87.) L Name the capitate of Spain and Portugal. 2. What 
towns give name to Port and Sherry ? 8. Who gained Tictorles at Badajos and 
ItaCalgar respeedraly 7 4. What towns are famous for raisins and oranges respec- 
tively f 5. What makes Barcelona the second city in Spain? 0. Name 
the oolj two large towns in PortugaL 
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the largest, contains Palmay the capital of the c;roup. Minorca, 
the next largest, contains Port Mahony the finest harbour in 
the group. Ceuta is a fortress directly opposite Gibraltar. 
The Canaries are exceedingly mountainous. In one of them 
the Peak of Teneriiffe, an extinct volcano, rises 12,000 feet 
above the sea. The largest, called Grand Canary, is also the 
most fertile. Its capital, Falmas, is the only toivn in the 
group with a population exceeding 10,000. The only drawback 
to the delightful climate of these islands is occasional droughts, 
which last sometimes through several years, and cause great 
Buffering to the inhabitants. Besides Cuba and Porto Kico, 
two of the Virgin Islands belong to Spain (sect. 200). The 
tobacco of the Philippines is the best in the world. The chief 
Spanish settlement is Manilla (pop. 150,<XX)) in Luzon, the 
liurgest island of the group. The Ladrones are governed in con- 
nexion with the Philippines. 

109. PoRTUGXTESE POSSESSIONS. — These are — 

Atlantic, The Azores, 200,000 

„ Madeira, 100,000 

„ Cape Verde Islands, .... 80,000 

„ Island of St. Thomas, .... 10,000 

Western AfHca, . . Angola. &c., 760,000 

Eastern Africa, . . . Mozamoique, &o., 500,000 

Hindostan, .... Goa (sect. 150), 820,000 

Oriental Archipelago, Half of Timor, 1,000,000 

China, Macao, 80,000 

8,000,000 
The Azores, like the CaDaries, are mountainous and of volcanic 
origin. St. MichaePs, the largest, gives name to the finest oranges. 
Mf^eira is also mountainous. Wine is its chief produce. The 
capital, Funcfidly is a favourite winter residence for consump- 
tive patients. The Cape Verde Islands are of the same physical 
character with the Azores and Canaries. The island of l^mor, 
which produces abundance of the sweet-smelling wood called 
Sandal wood, is divided between Portugal and Holland (sect. 86). 

108.— L Kain« th« lugwt two of the Balearic lalande, and the ehief place in each. 
1 Compare the Peak of TeneriffiB with Mulhaoen (eeet 104). 3. When is Manilla 1 
i. Which of the Spanish poeBeaeions §uB&t fearfully firom long-continaed droughts? 
6. What poesessioDS has Spain in the West Indies ? 6. Where and what is Oeuta ? 

109.— L Which two of the Portuguese possessions are famous respectively for 
wine and oranges 7 8. Name two groups whicb have the same pbjsical ohamettt 
ae the Oaaarie^ 
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SWITZERLAND. 

ShajM, oyal on the whole. 

Area, 15,260, Bquaie miles, about half the size of Scotland. 

Population^ nearly 2) millions, or nearly equal to that of Scotland. 

110. BiRD^B-ETB VuEW. — Switzerland is the most mountaiii- 
008 country in Europe. The southern cantons are the most 
mountainous, yet one of these, Ticino, being situated on the 
southern sloT>e of the Alps (sect. 24), has a milder climate 
than any other. The sui&ce of Switzerland slopes in all 
directions ; towards the south, along the Ticino, a tributary of 
the Po ; towards the east, along the Inn, a tributary of the 
Danube ; towards the west, along the Rhone ; towards the 
north, along the Rhine and its tributaries. The largest of the 
tributaries of the Rhine is the Aar. The Reuss, an affluent of 
the Aar, the Ticino, the Rhone and the Rhine, all rise on 
opiK)site sides of the same mountain, St. Grothard. All the 
Swiss lakes are on the Rhine and its tributaries, except the 
Lake of Geneya, which is on the Rhone. The chief amon^ the 
others are Lake Constance, on the Rhine ; Lake Neufchatd, on 
the Aar ; Lake Lucerne, on the Reuss ; and Lake Zurich, on 
the Lemmat, another affluent of the Aar. 

111. INHABITANT& — The Swlss are distinguished by industry, 
brayery, and love of Kberty. Pasturage, agriculture, and manu- 
factures are all prosperous. Com is imported, because there 
is not arable ]&aa to grow enough of it ; but cattle and cheese 
are exported. The silk and cotton manufactures are extensive ; 
watches, jewellery, and musical boxes are characteristic pro- 
ducts of Swiss Industry. The Rhone, not beins navi^ble im- 
mediately below Oeneva, does not compete with uie Rhme as an 
outlet for trade. Accordingly, the chid emporium is BouiUf situ- 

110.— 1. Whether is Switserland or Scotland the more densely peopled ? 2. 
Why has Ticino a milder climate than any other oanton T 8. Along what four 
riven does the rarftMe of Sirltserland slope in dtiferent directions T 4. What four 
rivers rise from opposite rides of St Oothard f 5. Name the largest two lakes^ 
and the rivers which flow throngh them. 6. Name three large lakes on the Aar. 
T. Name two tributaries of the Aar. 8. What two countries bound Swltaexland on 
the north T 9. What river separates these two countries from each otha where 
they bound Swltaerland ? 
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ated where the Rhine leayes the Swiss territpry. Switzer- 
land is a federal republic (sect. 15), and Bemey on the Aar, is 
called the capital, because the diet, which deliberates on the 
common interests of all Switzerland, meets there. The dis- 
cussions of the diet are carried on in German. Three-fourths 
of the whole population speak that language. French prevails 
on the side of France ; and Italian in the canton of Ticino. 
The majority of the population is Protestant ; and the western 
cantons, in which maustry and education have made the 
greatest progress, are almost exclusively so. 

Geneva, . . 42,000 Basle, . . 38,000 Berne, . . 80,000 



ITALY. 

Shape, Peninsular Italy resembles a boot. 

Area, 118,000 square miles, nearly equal to that of the British Isles. 

Population, folly 25 millions, 4 millions less than that ol the 

British Isles. 

112. Bird's-kte View. — Italy is partly continental, partly 
peninsidar, and partly insular. Continental Italy is chiefly a 
tow plain, enclosed by the Alps on every side, except the east, 
and watered by the Po, the largest of Italian nvers. The 
adjacent countiy is generally lower than the Po, so that strong 
embankments are required to save it from inundation. Pen- 
insular Italy consists of the ridges and valleys of the Apennines, 
which are really a prolongation of the Genoese Alps, with 
maritime plains on either side, the largest of which hes along 
the coast of Tuscan v and the Papal States. Insular Italy, com- 
prising Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica (France, sect. 97), has 
the same configuration as the peninsula. Continental Italy is 
fEunous for its Alpine lakes ; the principal are Gkirda, Mag^ore, 
and Como (sect. 39), communicating respectively by the Mmcio, 

IIL — ^1. Mention three feattures of the SwIbs character. 2. Mention three 
Ibrma of indnetiy which flourish in Switierland. 3. Which one of them does not 
yield enough for home consumption T 4. Which are the three loigeet towns T 5. 
Why Ib Borne caBed the capital of Switierland ? 6. Mention three articles for the 
manu&eture of which the Swiss are particularly funed. 7. What three languages 
are spoken in Swltserland f 8. What language is spoken, and what religion pro- 
fessed hy the maiority 7 1^. Are the French-speakiiig cantons chiefly ProtestanI 
& Catholic 7 
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tures flonriBh only in the Italic Kingdom and in the Venetian 
territory : the weaving of silk is by far the most important. 

116. Olassipication OP Towns— 

(a.) Touma according to ihe River-Basins, 

For what remarlcabte. 
Capital of the Italic Kingdom. 
Seat of vei^ large fiiirs. 
Chief town in Lombardy. 
Chief town in Tiuscany. 
Leaning Bell-Tower. 
Capital of the Papal States. 
Chief town in Bomagna. 

(5.) Maritime Towns not at (he Mouth of any River, 

{Genoa, . • . 
Carrara, . . . 
Leghorn, . . 
Civita Yecchia, 
Naples, . . • 



When aUuiOUd, 


Tauma, 


Po, . . . . 


Turin, . . 


Trib, r. 6., 


Alessandria, 


„ L &., 


Milan, . . 


Abho, . . . 


Florence, . 


„ • • • 


Piaa, . . . 


TiBEB, . . . 


Borne, . . 


Eeho, . . . 


Bologna, . 



^- IS-: 

(Palermo, . 

Islands. •^Messina, . 

(Cagliari, . 



Chief seaport in the Italic Kingdom. 
Exports the finest white marble. 
Second seaport in the Italic Kingdom. 
Only seaport in the Papal States. 
Capital of the Two Sicilies. 

Capital of the Venetian Territory. 
Seat of the greatest fairs in Italy. 
Considerable seaport. 

Largest town in Sicily. 
Finest harbonr in Sicily. 
Chief town in Sardinia. 



In respect of population, the principal towns rank as follows : — 

Naples, . . 447,000 Milan, . . 196,000 Venice, . . 118,000 
Tnrin, . . 205,000 Palermo, . 194,000 Florence, . 114,000 
Bome, . . 197,000 Genoa, . . 128,000 Bologna, . 109,000 



116.— 1. In what three respects do the inhabitants of all Italy agree ? 2. Name 
the tvo Italian states in which manofactnies flourish. 8. What is the most im- 
portant manofactnre? 4. Name the four staple products of Italy. 

116.— 1. In what two towns are great fitdrs held ? 2. Name the chief seaport 
in the Italic Kingdom and the only one in the Papal States. 3. Name the largest 
town in Sicily. 4. Of what provinces are Milan, Bologna, and Florence respec- 
tively the chief towns? 6. For what are Pisa, Mice, and Carrara severally re- 
markable? 6. Name two towns the population of each of which is nearly the 
same as that of Rome? 7. What town in the Italic Kingdom is larger than 
Turin, its present capital ? 
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Area, 15^000 square mlea, equal to half that of Scotland. 

Popnlatioii^ One million, one-third that of Scotland. 

117. Birb's-kyb Vnsw. — Greece teiminateB one of the three 
great Bouthem peninsulas of Europe (sect 36). The surface of 
both the mainland and the islands is overspread bj mountainB, 
which form bold headlands along the coast. The higheet 
mountain is Guiona (8000 feet), on the Turkish frontier ; but 
the most famous is Parnassus. Not far from Parnassus is 
Topolias, the largest lake. There is not one nayigable river in 
the country ; neither are there many roads. Hence industry of 
every kind is very backward, and the towns are smalL The 
whole country is divided into — 

LiYadia, or Continental Greece ; 

Morea, or Peninsular Greece ; and 

Insular Greece, compiising ITegropont and the Cydades. 

118. Natural FEATUiusa — Cape Matapan, the most south- 
erly landiin Europe next to Tarifa (sect.* 105), is assumed as the 
meeting-point of the eastern and western coasts towards the 
south: — 



West Coast Inierior. 

Gulf of Arta. Mount Guiona. 

(St. Maura Island.) Mount Parnassus. 
(Thiaki Island.) Lake Topolias. 

(Cephalonia Island.) 
Gulf of Corinth. 
„ Patras. 
^ante Island.) 
Bay of Nayarino. 
CapeGallo. 
Gulf of Koron. 



Isthmus of Coiinth. 



£ast Coast 
GulfofVolo. 
Negropont Island. 
Straits of Chalcis. 
Cyclades Islands. 
Gulf of^gina. 
Cape Colonna. 
GulfofNapoli. 
Cape St. Angelo. 
Gulf of Kolokythia. 
(Cerigo Island.) 



117.— 1. How manj times is the population of Sootland denser than that of 
Greece f S. Mention the three natural divialoni of Oreeoe. 

118.— (See feet 46.) 1. Which are the two most southerly points in Europe ? 
S. In what two gulfs does the Turkish ftontier terminate? S. Name the 
four Ionian Islands which lie along the western coast of Greece. 4. Which of 
them is opposite the Onlf of Patras T 5. Between what two capes does Oerlgo lie ? 
0. Between what two gulfk is the Isthmus of Corinth ? 7. Name the three promon- 
tories, in which the Morea ttrmlnatee loutliwatds. 8. VanM the golf on either 
•fdeofOapeMatapaa 

£ 
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The five islands, placed aboye in parentheses, belong to the 
Ionian Islands, wmchare now politically connected wit£ Greece 
(sect. 65). 

119. Inhabitants. — ^The great majority live in villages, and 
are engaged in pasturage and agriculture. The climate is 
favourable to fruit ; accordingly the olive and the grape are 
staple productions. The only produce, in which Greece excels, 
is tne small grape imported into England under the name of 
dried cwrrants. There u a considerable proportion of Slavonians 
in the population, and they have a dialect of their own ; but 
Greek is uie printed language of the whole country, and both 
races are equally attached to the Greek Church, and to the 

S>vemment, which is a constitutional monarchy (sect. 15). 
reeks occupy all the learned professions, and form the major 
part of the population in towns. The only considerable towns 
are: — 
Athens, the capital, and by far the largest town, . Pop. 40,000 
HermopNolis, in the island of S^ra, the chief commercial depot, 35,000 
Patras, in the Morea, has an immense export of currants, 20,000 
PiraBOs, the port of Athens, and five miles distant fiDom it, 6,000 

The Greeks are indifferent workers with the hand, but re- 
markably clever with both the tongue and the pen. 



TUEKEY IN EUROPE. 

Area, 203,000 square miles, nearly twice that of the British Isles. 
Population, 15} millions, folly twice that of Ireland. 

120. Bird's-etb View. — ^A continuation of the Gamic Alps 
(sect 93), which enters Turkey at the north-westeni comer, and 
descends to the frontier of Greece, forms throughout a watershed 
between the rivers flowing into the Adriatic, and those flowing 
into the Archipelago and Black Sea. The narrow maritime 
district west of this chain is the most mountainous in Turkey. 
East of it are numerous plains, the largest being that of the 

119.— 1. Name the four piincipal towiu T S. What is the religion and whal 
the goremment of Qreece f S. Wh«t is the chief wporfe ? 4. In what sort €« 
w<nrk do (he Greeks excel ? 
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Lower Danube and its trlbntaries, the Serth and Prath. 
This plain is the most fertile, the most commercial, and tiie 
most popalous ri^on in Turkey. South of it, and separated 
from it by the E^emus or Balbm, are other plains, along the 
rivers Maritza, Karasa, and Yardar, which fall into the Archi- 
pelago. Korth of the Balkan, the climate is especially favour- 
able to grain, and south of it to fruit. The Danube (sect 94) 
is the only river navigable, the whole year through, for any 
considerable distance. The Maritza, the next hu^st to the 
Danube, admits small vessels as fu as Adiianople, Dut not in 
summer. 



121. Natiiiial Features — 
West CoasL Interior. 



Adriatio Gull 



Straits of Otranto. 



HsemuB or Balkan. 



Lake Scutari. 



Saat CoasL 
Biver Danube. 
Black Sea. 
Bosporus. 
Sea of Marmora. 
Dardanelles. 
Riyer Maritza. 
Gulf of Contessa. 
Biver Karasu. 
Gulf of Monte Santo. 
Gulf of Cassandra. 
Gulf of SaloniciL 
Biver Yardar. 
Archipelago.* 
Gulf of Yolo. 



Mount Athos or 
Monte Santo. 

Mount Pindus. 
Ionian Sea. Lake Ochrida. 

Corfu Island. Lake Jannina. 

Gulf of Arta. Mount Olympus. 

122. Cheep Towns. — The number of large towns in Turkey, 
notwithstanding the backwardness of its industry and the few- 
ness of the roads, proves how great are the natural resources of 
the country. CorlstantinopU, uie capital (pop. 930,000) is infe- 
rior in population, among European towns, only to London and 
Paris. 

Four provincial towns have a population approaching 100,000. 
They are — 

120.— L Inwhstdireetiootdoth«twoiniDolpalinouiitaln-chaintrun7 2. Name 
the three riyers falling into the Archipelago. S. In what three respects it the plain 
of the Lower Danube diitingnished above the rest of European Turkey 1 4. Point 
out on the map the most mountainous district 

ISl.— <See8eofe.46.) 1. Name the three Albanian lakes. 2. Name the boundaries 
of Europe with Asia, from the month of the Danube to the Archipelago. S. Into 
what gidfli do the Yardar and Karasu respectiyely flow 7 4. What gulft are situated 
between these two ? 



M TVBKET nr xnBOP& 

AdriAnopUy • • On the Maritza, . . . Capital of ThzBoa. 

Bucharest, . • On the Dombroritza, • Capital of Wallaehia. 

Bosna-Seralf . • On trib. of the Save, . Capital of Bosnia. 

Salonica, • . . On Salonica Gulf, . . Capital of Salonica. 

The pTovinoe of Salonica comprises Thessaly and part of 
Maoedoniab The town of Salonica mannfactnies carpets ; that 
of AdrianopU silks, cottons, and woollens. 

Three of the provincial towns have a population approaching 
50,000. They i 



Sophia, • • . Ontrib. ofthelsker, . Capital of Bnlgsiia. 
Jassy,. . . . On trib. of the Pmth^ . Capital of Moldavia. 
Jannina, . • • On Lake Jannina, • • Capital of Epima. 

The following towns owe their importance to the Bann- 
bian tiade, viz., CkUatz, in Moldavia ; SUidriOy BtuUhuk, 
Sistom, and Widin in Bulgaria; and Bdgradi in Servia. 
Candia, the capital of the luge island of C^te, has 15,000 
inhabitants. 

1SS3. IiTHABiTASTa — The population is divided by race, 
lanffoage, and relinon. Only about six millions are Turkish 
and Mahometan : 3ie rest are Christians of the Greek Church ; 
but they differ from one another in race and language. The 
Moldavians and Wallachians are of Roman origm, speak a 
corrupt sort of Latin, and enjoy an almost independent govern- 
ment. The obligation to pay an annual tribute is all that binds 
them to the Sultan. In the other provinces north of the Balkan, 
the Slavonic element prevails. About a million Greeks are 
scattered throughout the various provinces. The Turkish 
government used to oppress its Christian subjects. It now 
treats them fiurly, but is still despotic in form. 

124. Turkish Emfirb.— The Turkish Empire has a footing 
in the three quarters of the Old World. Besides Turkey in 
Europe and Turkey in Asia, there is Turkey in AMca, oom- 

ISl— 1. Hame four prorhidal towns of ihe ilxst ola«. S. Whal imnk does Oon- 
■UaUnople hold unonf the capital! of Bnrope ? 8. Name tlixee pTovindal toirns 
of the second rank. 4. Name the capitals of MoldaTiai Wallaehia^ and Balgaila. 
6. What ancient divirions are comprehended in the modem jnoTince of Salonica f 
6. Name four commercial towns on the Dannbe in Bulgaiia. 7. Name two not in 
BoIgaria» and mention to what prorinoes they respective^ belong. 

123.— 1. In what proTinoes is a coirapt Latin spoken T 2. Aboat how many of the 
iBbaUtants speak a corropt Greek? Where does the Sdaroniceiemeatpravaiir 



SUPPLEICENTABT TABLB. 03 

J Egypt, Tripoli, and Tunis. Onoe the terror of Christen- 
SLom, this empire now owes its existence to the support of 
Britain and France, without which it would fall a prey to 
Bussia. The Turks were never great in peace, and they have 
now ceased to be great even in war. The common people are 
ignorant, but honest, stoical, and very improvident Tne fol- 
lowing are the statistics of the Turkish Empire : — 

Boxope. Alia. Africa. Total 

Mahometans, . 6,000,000 14,000,000 11,000,000 81,000,000 
GhristiaiiB, . . 9,500,000 2,000,000 500,000 12,000,000 

15,500,000 16,000,000 11,500 000 48,000,000 



SUPPLEMENTARY TABLE. 
125. CLASSnriGATIOK, AOCORDING TO THE BlYER BaSINS, 01 

Towns situated on Btvebs which tbaversb more than one 

GOUNTBT — 

{The Colon indieates a change of Country.) 

Danube, . Gktlatz. Silistria, Bustchuk, Sistora, Widin, Belgrade. 
Buoa and Peath, Vienna : Batisbon : Ulm. 
rn&. r. b. Sophia^ on trib. of the Isker ; Boena- 
Serai, on trib. of the Save : Gratz, 
on trib. of the Drave ; Innspruck, on 
the Inn : Munich, on the Iser. 
Trib. l. &. Jassy, on trib. of the Pruth : Klansen- 
bn^, on trib. of the Theiss ; Bronn, 
. on tnb. of the March. 
Bhinb, . • Leyden, Utrecht : Cologne. Bonn, Coblentz : Mentz : 
Mannheim, Carlsruhe : Straabn^ : Basle. 
Trib. r. o. Elberfeld. on the Wipper : Frankfort, 
on the Maine : Nuremben^, on trib. 
of the Maine : Dannstadt, on the 
Darm : Heidelberg, on the Neckar : 
Stuttgart, on trib. of the Neckar. 
Trib. I 5. Berne, on the Aar. 

124.-— 1. Whal power does Turkey dread most 7 2. What powers are its main 
sapport 7 8. Sketch the Turkish character. 4. In which continent does the 
strength of the Turkish empire lie 7 
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Elbb, • • Hamburg: Magdeburg: DresdexL 

Tfib. r. h. Potsdam, on the Hayel ; Berlin, on tiib. 
of the HaveL . 

Trib, L & Leipsic, on trib. of the Saale : Pragae, on 
toe Moldau. 
ViBTULAi • Dantzic: Warsaw: Cracow. 
MsuBBi . . Botterdam : Lie^e, Namnr : Sedan. 

Trib, r. b. Scmedam, Gtonda : Verviers. 
Scheldt^ . Antwerp, Ghent, Toumay : Valenciennes, Gambray. 

Trib, r, b. Malines, Louvain, on the Dyle ; Brussels, 
on the Senne : Mons, on the Haine. 

Trib, I, b, Lille. 
Bhoioe, . . Avignon, Lvons : Geneva. 

Trib, r, h, Nismes, Dijon. 

Trib. I b. Orange. 

1S6.— Manifold and repeated oroflB-qaeationing by the master can alone render 
the papil flunlllar with this important tabla. 
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ASIA. 

Am, nearly one-third of the dry land on the Globe ; more than fonr 
times that of Europe. 

Popnlationi Six hnndred and fifty millions, more than half the 
population of the Globe. 

126. Biw>'s-BTB View. — The Himalaya and Altai monntaing 
divide the principal mass of Asia into three regions, a northern, 
a central, and a southern. The northern is low. level, and 
swampy ; all its drainage flows into the Arctic Ocean. The 
central region is an immense table-land (sects. 13, 32), traversed 
by lofty mountains, of which the Quan-lun and TTiian-chan, 
numing parallel with the Himalaya and Altai, are the principal 
ranges. Most of its drainage is received by lakes tJiat have no 
Gommunication with the ocean. North of Lake Lob, three 
snowy peaks, in the highest part of the Thian-chan range, mark 
yery nearly the centre of Asia ; west of this poiut are several 
active volcanoes. The highest summits, not only in Asia, but on 
the globe, are in the Himalaya (sect. 17). The southern region 
has a diversified surface. In Ohma it is an alluvial plain ; and, 
in the South-Eastem Peninsula, a series of mountain-ranges and 
valleys.; while, from the Bay of Bengal to the Eed Sea, table- 
lands abound (sect. 32). As, with the small exception of Turkey 
and Arabia, Asia lies in one continuous mass, its climate is h^ly 
ecmUnental (sect. 25). The southern region is by far the most 
important. Northern and Central Asia are shut out from the 
commerce of the world ; the former by its rivers communicat- 
ing with a frozen ocean ; the latter by its rivers not communi- 
cating with the ocean at aUL These two regions accordingly 
are very thinly peopled. Southern Asia resembles Europe by 
being highly peninsular (sect. 36), and far surpasses it in density 
of population. It contains all but a fraction of the whole popu- 
lation of Asia. China alone contains more than one half 
of it. 



126.— 1. Name the two monntain-rangeB, the rlyer, and the three seas, which 
Mpanto Asia from Earopa 2. Name the boandaries between Asia and Africa on 
Ifae Bonth-weet ; and between Aria and America on the north-east 3. Name the 
northern and Roathem bonndaxies of the three regionfl into which Asia is divided. 
4. Whieh of these regions ia the lowest, which is the highest^ and which is the most 
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ASIA. 



127. GouKTEixs or 
CmsF Tow»f>— 



Asia with their PopuLATioir avd 



OotmtilM. 



Turkestan, 
TranscancaBia, • 
Turkey in Ada, 
Arabia, • 
Persia, . 
AfEghanistan, . 
Beloochistan, 
Hindustan and Cey- 
lon, &c., see p. 52, 
Sirmali, • 
Malay States, 
Slam, • 
Laos, • 
Annain. • 
China Proper, 
Manchoona, 
Corea, . 
Mongolia, 
Thibet, . . 
Little JBokhara, 
Japan, . 



PopolatioiL Chief Towns. 

4,000,000 Tobolsk, at the junction of th» 
Tobol and Irtish. 

2,000,000 Bokhara, Khiva, Ehokand. 

8,000,000 Teflis, on the Kour. 

16,000,000 Smyrna, Damascus. 

6,000,000 Mecca, Medina, Muscat. 

10,000,000 Teheran, Ispahan. 

0,000,000 Cabool, Candahar. 

500,000 Eelat. 

186,000,000 Calcutta, Madras, Bombay. 

2,000,000 Ava, on the Irawady. 
500,000 

8,000,000 

1,000,000 

9,000,000 
860,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

8,000,000 

9,000,000 

1,000,000 
2?000,000 



Bankok, on the Meinam. 

Chang-mai, on the Meinam. 

Hue, Saigon, Eetsho. 

Pekin, Nankin, Canton. 

Moukden. 

Eing-ki-tao. 

Ourga. 

Lassa, Ladakh. 

Cashga^ Yarkund, Lob. 

Jedo, Meaca 



660,000,000 

128. Prikoipal natural featurbs in the Coast-line of 
Asia, ezgeptino towards Europe (sect. 136). 

Arctic Ocean, 
Itiandi* Capet. 

North Sutb 
LlakhoT. 



rnkti. 


Mverit 


Golf of OU. 
KoUma Bay. 


CM. 

TenioeL 

Lena. 

Kolima. 



diTerrifled ? 5. Where are the highest motmtaliui ? 6. What lort of moimtaiui 
are at the rery oentre of Ada ? T. What is peonliar about the drainage of central 
Asia ? 8. In what diieotion do the minor table-lands lie flrom the largest t 9. Why 
should the extremes of temperature be greater in Asia than in Europe ? 10. What 
natural adrantagee does southern Asia possess over the other two diridons ? 11. In 
which division, and in what particular country, is population densest ? 

lS7.^See sect. 87.) Name the four countries traTcrsed by the Tropic of Oaneo^ 
SL What fire countries compose the South-eastern Peninsula 7 



ASIA. 
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Paeifie Ocean, 

Bapt, 



StLawrenoa. 




Oulf of Anadir. 


AnAdir. 






Oulfof Penjinak. 




Kooille „ 


Lopatka. 


Sea of Okhotsk. 




flftghftHen. 




OulfofTartary. 


Amour. 


Japan gronp. 




Perouse Straita, 
Sea of Japan. 
Straito of Ooraa^ 




Loo Ohoo group. 




TeUowSaa. 


Taagtsekiang. 


Ohuan. 




OulfofPecohllL 


HoMigho. 


Farmosa. 




Fokion ChanneL 




Hong Kong. 
Hainan. 




ChinoMSea. 
Oulf of Tonquln. 
GulfofSiam. 


S^ 




Indian Ocean, 




Nioobar groap. 




Straita of Malaoca. 




Andaman „ 




OulfofMartaban. 


Irawady. 


Bamne „ 




Bay of Bengal 








Palk's Btraitai 


Oanges. 


OeyloD. 


Dondra Hand. 


OulfofManaar. 




MaldiTo group. 


Oomofln. 




OodaTery. 


LaocadiTe„ 




Oulf of Oambajr. 
OulfofCutch. 


Kerbttdda. 






Arabian Sea. 


Indu. 




BaialHad. 


Oulfof Oman. 








Straits of Ormui. 


Euphrates. 


BebtOn. 




Persian Oulf. 


TiKrifl. 


Perim 


Fartak. 


Straits of Bab-el-Mand«b. ~ 






Bed Sea. 








OuIfofAkaba. 








Oulf of Suei. 




129. Lakes, Mountains, and Rivkrs— 








ra/ngea (hey are associated : — 






Lakes. 


Jtt iFiWM»C#» vvp * 


Xoter. 


TauTUfl. 


Koch-hinar. 


Altai 


Baikal 


Lebanon. 


DeadSaa. 


Himalaya. 


Palteh. 


Ararat 


Van. 


Ooodi. 


Zurrah. 


KIbnrs. 




Thlan-diati. 


Balkash. 


Gancaani. 


22-. 


Qnan-lnn. 


Lob. 


UraL 


PeUng. 


Tong.tinfr 



128.— (See sect. 46.) 1. Name the four chief riten of Siberia. S Name the three 
largest rlTen falling into the Bay of Bengal 8. Name the fourseas between Capo 
Lopatka and Singapore. 4. Between which two of them is the peninsula of Oorea f 
g. What two gulfli are separated by the peninsnla of Malacca ? 0. Name two large 
Uands and two small ones off the coast of China. T. By what straits do the Bed 
Sea and Persian Oulf respectiTely communicate with the Arabian Sea ? 8. What 
itniU separate the islands of Ceylon, Sumatra, Formosa, and Kiusiu reepectlrely 
from the mainland ? A. With what seaa are the OnUi oC Siam. Tonquin, Petchill* 

£ 2 
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(&.) Lia of ike TahMcmdi :— 

Dmom, . 8000 fett high. I Arabia, . 8,000 faethf^ 
Penla. . . 4000 ^ Gobi, . . 9.000 

AmMDla, . 7000 M | Thibet^ . 10,000 „ 

(c) LUt of ihe Frmeipal Biven. 

Bivtn. BOnngingtt FaWmginto Icf^a. 

Taag-tM-Uaog, . . . Ohina* . . . TeUow 9m, , . , 3S0O mlleaL 

Teniiei Siberia,. . . ArocioOoaao, . . SOOO .. 

Hoang-ho, Ohlna. . . . TeUovSea, . . . 2600 .. 

Obi, Siberia, . . . Aiotio.Ooeaa, . . 2500 .. 

Lena, Siberia.. .^ 2400 .. 

Amour, HongoUa, . . Oulfof Tartaxy, . 2800 .. 

These six rivers are all longer than the Yoka, the longest river 
in Europe (sect 40) : so probably are the Irawady, the Indus, 
and the Maykiang. The Ganges and the Euphrates are both 
under 2000 miles in length. 

130. Inhabitants. — ^With comparatively trifling exceptions, 
the population of Asia is divided between two races, the Cauca- 
sian and Mongolian Tsect. 20), and among three religions, viz., 
Mahometanism, Branminism, and Buddmsm. If the curve of 
the Himalavabe continued to the Ural Mountains, a line is ob- 
tained south-west of which the population is Caucasian, with 
the single exception of the Turks (sect. 41) ; and east of which 
the population is wholly Mongolian. The inhabitants of the 
Soutn-Eastem Peninsula are of mixed origin. Buddhism pre- 
vails in China, Brahminism in Indu^ and Mahometanism in 
southern-western Asia. The civilisation of Asia, t.6., of south- 
em Asia, is the oldest in the world. It differs from that of 
Europe in three important respects ; it is barbaric, being showy 
rather than solid ; it is comparatively stationary ; and it has 
ever been allied with despotism. 

and Peqjlnsk leverally oonneoted ? 10. In what two gulft does the Bed Sea ter- 
minate northwards ? 11. Name three groups of Islands in the Bay of BengaL 
12. Name the most southerlj points in Hindustan and Oeylon. 18. What ilTe 
peninsulas point Routhward, beginning with Arabia t 

120.— 1. How manj of the associated mountains and lakes are in Asiatic Tnricey 7 
2. Wlddh ooaple belongs to Ohina proper ? 3. Name the four taUe lands Ijing 
south and west of the Himalaya. 4 What two oeeans xeoeiTe the six laxgest 
ilTen? t. How many of the six rivem flow Into each ? 

180.— 1. Name the two principal races. 2. What geographical bomidiiiy sepa- 
lates them ? 8. Name the three principal reUgtons. i. Where do they iereraOj 
praraiir 5. Which lace is the most numerous ? 6. Which nliglon counts most 
adherents (sect. 21) ? 7. In what respect does the dyilisation of Asia s 
ofAoroper 8. In what three nspects is it intelor ? 
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SIBERIA ; OB, BUSSIA IN ASIA. 

Areai 5,000,000 square miles, one-third lai^r than all Europe. 
Popnlation, Fonr millions, one million more than that of Scotland. 

131. Bird's-btb View.— Siberia is a marshy plain, rising 
yeiy gradually from the Arctic Ocean towards tne Ural moun« 
tains, the Altai, and the ranges which skirt the Sea of 
Okhotsk. These last ranges are wholly within the Bussian 
territory, which now extends to the Amour or Saghalien,* in 
the direction of Chinese Manchooria. The rise of the Siberian 
plain is less than a foot per mile ; hence the rivers are slow 
and deep. So extensive is the natural system of water-com- 
munication, that, excepting only sixty miles of land^carriace, 
goods are sent by rivers and lakes from Kiakhta, beyond L£^e 
&kikal, on the Chinese frontier, to Tobolsk, on the principal 
tributuT of the Obi. Lakes are numerous : Baikal, the largest, 
is half me size of Scotland ; it comm\^cates with the YeniseL 
The peninsula of Eamtchatka forms no part of the plain ; it is 
traversed by a mountain range in which are five volcanoes. 
The cold of the Siberian winter is proverbial ; it increases from 
west to east, so that pines, which exceed a hundred feet in 
hei^t on the banks of the Yenisei, are dwarfed into shrubs 
beyond the Lena. The long winter confines the operations of 
agriculture within very narrow limits. 

132. Bemarkablb Places.— -The towns are at once military 
and trading ports ; most of their inhabitants are Cossacks and 
6ther Bussians from Europe. The two largest are Tobolsky at 
the junction of the Tobol and Irtish, and Irkutsk, near Lake 
Baikal ; each has a population of about 20,000. Siberian 
commerce consists in the exchange of whatever the fisheries, 
hunting-grounds, and mines of the country produce, for the 
manufactured goods of Europe and China. The great mart of 
exchange with China is Kiamta, Yakutshy on the Lena, is be- 
lieved to be the coldest town on the face of the earth. Of the 

181.— 1. How are the mountaina altuated with respect to the Siberian plain ? 2. 
Deacribe the peninaula of Eamtchatka. 8. Why are the Siberian rirera alow ? 
4. Compare Siberia with Europe, and ita largest lake with Scotland, in respect of 
bIiql 6. How do«a the extreme cold of Siberia impede the operatlona of agricol- 
tore and trade (aeet 126)7 6. Doea the extreme of cold increase in the aanM 
direction in Siberia as in Europe (sect. 20) f 

• In 1800, Bani« aeqaind luldltional tcrrltoiy* w that the lower Arawu !• now wholly RuHlan. 
From the Junction of the Onnouri with the Amoar, the new boundary runi southward to the 
6c» of Japan, nearly ooinoiding with the i86th meridian. 
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itUndfl belonging to Siberia, the LiaklioTB, in the Aictio Ooean, 
haye no pennanent inhabitants. The Aleutians, between Asia 
and America, are just the tops of Yolcanoes that have risen 
oat of the sea ; seyeral of these yolcanoes are actiye. The 
few inhabitants of both the Aleutians and the Eourilee liye by 
hunting «"i<i fishing. 



TUBEESTAN ; OB, INDEFENDEm? TABTABT. 

Aresy 800,000 ■qnsxe mUes, nearly seyen times that of the British 
Isles. 

Population, Two millions, one million less than that of Scotland. 

133. BibdVstb View. — ^Physically, Turkestan is a sandy 
desert, except along the riyers, and as &r on each side of them 
as water is oonyey^ by artificaal channels. The &ur£eu» rises 
from the Caspian and Sea of Aral in the direction of th& Jihoon, 
or^ Amoo, and of the Sirdaria, or Sihon, which are the two 
principal riyers. The frontier, enclosing the sources of these 
riyers, is exceedingly mountainous. The Sea of Aral, Lake 
Balkash, and most of the smaller lakes, are, like the Oaspian 
itself (sect. 34), salt. Politically, Turkestan is divided into a 
great many independent states. The most powerful is the 
kingdom of Bokhara, situated on the Upper Amoo ; its capi- 
tal, Bokhara (pop. 160,000)^ manu&ctures cottons and silks, 
and is a great emporium of trade with Central Asia. The 
inhabitants of Turkestan are Mahometans : like the Bussians, 
Dutch, and British, they are yery fond of tea : whole tribes of 
them are mere wandering shepherds. 

18S.— 1. Make two Temarka which applj to all Sibeilaa towna. 1 Name the 
two chief towna. 8. In what doea Siberian oommeKoe conalat t 4. What are 
Klakhta and Takntik remarkable for, reepectirelj t 6. How are sooda coDTejed 
Oram Kiakhta to Buaila? 6. Name three gronpi of iilandi belonglDg to Siherla. 
7. Which of them reiemblei Kamtchatka (teoi 131) hj baring the lame phjaioal 
phenomena t 

183.— 1. Deeeribe the larftMe of Tnikeitan. 1 Name its two diief riTWi, and 
Iti two chief lakes. 8. Name the Ax countries which rarround it. 4 On what is 
the prosperity of the dlj of Bokhara fbunded ? 0. To what parts of Turkestan is 
agriculture confined ? 0. Name four oountriei^ out of Ohina^ in which tea Is a 
favourite bererage. 
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TRANS^AUOASIAN PROVINCES OF RUSSIA, 

Area, 130^000 square miles, considerably greater than the area of the 

British Isles. 

Population, Three millions, the same as that of Scotland. 

134. BirdVetb View. — Trans-Caacasia comprises the 
Boutbem slopes of the Caacasos, which are much longer and 
more gradaal than those on the northern side, also the fertile 
pkdns which He between the Caucasus and the table-lands of 
Annenia and Persia. These plains yield the peculiar produce 
of southern Europe, viz., wine, olives, and cotton. TefiiSy the 
capital of Georgia, situated on the Eour, is the largest Russian 
dty beyond the Caucasus : population 40,000. The native 
population is Mahometan. All the tribes of the Caucasus 
have at length submitted to Russia. The Circassians, whose 
women are noted for beauty, occupy the western part of the 
range. 



TURKEY IN ASIA. 

Area, 475,000 square miles, or four times that of the British Isles. 

Population, Sixteen miUions, Four millions less than that of England 

and Wales. 

135. Bibd's-etb View. — The peninsula of Asia Minor, and 
the other provinces lying between the same parallels with that 
peninsula, are overspread with mountains. The principal 
range, Taurus, forms a watershed between the rivers which £ow 
into the Black Sea, on the one hand, and those which flow into 
the Mediterranean Sea and Persian Gulf, on the other. The 
highest summit in Asiatic Turkey is Mount Ararat, an extinct 
vdcano, 17,000 feet high, and covered with perpetual snow. 
It is remarkable as standing where the territories of Turkey, 
Russia, and Persia meet. The rest of Turkey in Asia, t.6., so 
much of it as lies south of the 36th parallel, excepting the imme- 
diate sea-coast of the Levant, is a plain. Owing to the mountain- 

184.-1. What are tbe oharaoteilitie productions of the Traiu-Oaaeasiaii plain ? 
S. Between what two seas Ib Trans-Oaucaala situated ? 8. Into which of them 
does the Kour flow ? 4 What part of the Oaucasus is inhabited by Oiroanians t 
0. Contrast the northern and southern slopes of the Oaucasus. 
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TURKKT Xir ASIA. 



ona character of Aaia Minor, most of its livers are but torrents ; 
the largest are the Kml Innak and Sakaria, which flow &om 
the long northern slopes of Taurus to the Black Sea. The 
alluvial plain, where Nineveh and Babylon anciently flourished, 
is watered by the Euphrates and Tigns, navi^ble, the former 
to Bir, and the latter to Diarbekir. Both nvers overflow in 
spring, when the snows melt on the Armenian mountains. 
Were the superfluous water economized and distributed, 
throughout the whole year, as in ancient times, this plain 
would recover its fertility ; as it is, cultivation does not extend 
&r from the river-banks, along which may be seen vineyards, 
date-groves, and luxuriant crops of rice. The greater p«rt of 
tiie putin is overgrown hj coarse grass in winter ; but in summer 
every green thing, not m the immediate vicinity of water, is 
burnt up. Hie valleys and maritime lowlands of Asia Minor 
yield the finest fruits, as grapes, figs, olives, and pomegranates. 
The climate of the interior varies so much with the elevation 
(sect 23), that the vegetation of the higher parts is little differ^ 
ent from that of the Scottish Highlands. 

136. Natural Features m the ooast-like of Asia-Mivob 
AND Stria — 

J3^. 



IdatuU, 



Maimonk 



Capet, 



Mytilene. 
8do. 
Bamos. 

Fatmos and Ooa 
BhodM. 



Khelidoola. 



Black Sea. 

Bo8p<mis. 

Sea of Hannoca. 

DardaneUML 

Arohipelago. 

Oulfof AdiamitL 

Gulf of SmynuL 

Oulfof Bcala NooTa. 

Gttlfof Adala. 
Gnlf of Iskenderoon. 
LoTaal 



Riven. 

{Jekil Imak. 
Kidl Innak. 
Bakaria. 



Saxabal 
Meandar. 



Orontea. 



Oypnu. 
Of the islands, Oypnu is by far the largest and roost fertile 
mora was so called because of its marble quarries *" 



.u^ou x« .*.« , Mar. 
Tenedos is the one 



135.— 1. Where is the mountainous region south of the 36th parallel ? 2. What 
preTents the xivers of Asia Minor flrom being navigable ? 3. Name the largest two. 
4. Mention the height, and one point in the natural history of Mount Ararat. 8. 
Name the three states who«e territories meet In it. 6. To what places are the 
Tigris and Euphrates respectirely naTlgable? 7. Describe the appearance of the 
eountry at a little distance from these riTen in snmmor and in winter. 8. How 
Mold the whole plain be fertilised ? 0. What are the principal fruits grown fn 
Asia Minor ? 10. In wliat parts alone of Asia Minor do these grow 7 
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behind which the Greeks hid in their pretended return from Troy, 
which was situated on the opposite coast of the mainland ^ Patmos 
is the island where John wrote the Revelation ; and Rhodes is famous 
for the bronze Colossus, which bestrode the entrance to the harbour. 

137. The Holy Land. — The maritime region of Syria is 
mountainous, particularly the southern part, comprising Pales- 
tine or the Holy Land. The principal mountain is Lebanon, 
which consists of two parallel limestone ridges, a western one 
called Libanus, and an eastern one called Anti-Libanus ; the 
latter is the higher (10,000 feet), and is covered with all but 
perpetual snow. Its northern extremity gives rise to tlie 
Orontes, which flows by Antioch ; and its southern to the 
Jordan, which, after flowing through the Lake of Tiberias, 
otherwise called the Sea of Galilee, falls into the Dead Sea. 
The Jordan, throughout the greater part of its course, flows at 
a level below that of the ocean ; the Lake of Tiberias being 
600 feet, and the Dead Sea upwards of 1000 feet, below the 
Mediterranean (sect 36). The shores of the Dead Sea abound 
with traces of volcanic 'action, and quantities of asphalt float 
upon its surface. Its clear waters are so bitter that not even 
zoophytes can live in them, but they have no unpleasant 
effluvia, as has been said, and birds do fly across them. Lake 
Van, in Armenia, elevated more than 5000 feet above the ocean, 
is still larger than the Dead Sea ; its waters too are salt, but 
they abound with fish. In the very centre of Asia Minor is a 
lake called Eoch-Hissar, which, like the Dead Sea, is so salt 
that fish cannot live in it. The Lake of Tiberias has sweet 
water, and plenty of fish. 

138. Population.— The various races composing the popu- 
lation are separated from one another by language and religion, 

136.— (See sect. 46.) 1. Name the water-boundarieti between Europe and Turkey 
in Aria. 2. What three liTers flow northwards from Taonu ? 3. What two riren 
flow into the Archipelago ? 4. Name three gulfli ninnhig into the land flrom the 
Archipelago. 5. What gulf leparates part of Syria firom part of Aria Minor ? 6. 
At the entrance to what gulf in Gape Kbelidonla ? T. For what are the idanda of 
Marmora, Tenedos, Patmos, Rhodes, and Cyprus respeotirely remarkable ? 

18T. — 1. Describe Mount Lebanon. 2. What two rlTen flow from it ? 3. How 
many feet below the level of the Mediterranean are the Sea of Oalilee and the 
Dead Sea respectiTcly ? 4. Mention some points of difference between these two 
lakes. 8. Where are Lakes Van and Koch-Hissar respectively situated ? 6. 
Which of them resembles the Dead Sea in one important respect ? T. Name the 
CBoSjf hige flreeh-water lake in Asiatic Turkey. 
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and Bhov no disposition to amalgamate. The great majoiity 
are MaJiometans, being either Turks or Arabs. The former 
outnumber all the other races in Asia Minor ; the Arabs do 
the same in the proYinces south of Asia Minor. The Christians 
are mostly Greeks or Armenians, and, like the Jews, deyote 
themselves to manu&ctures and commerce ; hence thej are most 
numerous in the coast-towns of Asia Minor. The largest of 
these towns is iSmymo, the emporium of the Leyant, with dried 
fruits for its staple. A railway has been commenced from Smyrna 
to Aidin, a lar^ town in the interior. The only other town 
with a population exceeding 100,000, is Damcueus, a great 
centre of internal traffic, and a diief seat of the cotton and silk 
manufiEustures. The only art in which the Turks equal Euro- 
peans is that of dyeing doth and leather certain colours. 
Agriculture is in the rudest state. 

139. Important Placses — 

Asia Minob.— Besides Smyrna, there are Scutari, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and practically one of its saburbs ; Trebizond, the most 
important sea-port on the Slack Sea ; and Angora, near the sonrce of 
tiie Sakaria, famous for the long silky hair of its cats and goats. Of 
some towns once famous not even the site can now be ascertained. 
Miletus, Bpheaua, and Sardis, are miserable Tillages. Tarstu has a 
population of 80,000. 

Abhenia.— Jfreeroum, somewhat larger than Trebizond. A railway 
to connect these two towns was commenced in 1849. 

Mesopotamia.— JSuMoniA, on the nnited Tigris and Euphrates, is 
a great emporium of trade ; population 70,000. Bagdad, somewhat 
sxnaller, on the Tigris, is a great starting-place for caravans into the 
interior. MomL, farther up the same river, gives name to muslin, 
originally mosulvM, i,e., cloth of Mosul. The site of Nineveh is sup- 
posed to have been at the junction of the Great Zab with the Tigris. 
The towns on the Euphrates are all small. Sillah, with a population 
of 16,000, is near the site of ancient Babylon. 

Bybia.^ Damascus, Aleppo, and Jerusalem are the principal towns. 
Jerusalem has a x>opulatlon of about 20,0002and is chiefly dep^dent 
on the pilgrims who visit the holy places. The principal building is 
the Mosque of Omar, which occupies the site of Solomon's temple. 
The port of Jerusalem is Jajfa ; that of Damascus is Beyrouth A l^^po 
occupies the site of the ancient Beroea, on the caravan-route between 

188.— 1. Name the two Mahometan races, and state where they predominate 
leipeotiTeljr. 2. Name the two principal Christian races, and state where they are 
most namerons. 3. Name the two largest towns. 4. On what does their prospevitj 
depend respeottvely ? 5. Name the only art in which the Turks lital Boropeaok 
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Bagdad and Constantmople. AnHoch. on fhe Orontes, west of Aleimo, 
has about 20,000 inhabitants. On the coast, Latcueia occupies the 
site of Laodicea. Sidon and Tyre lie farther south. The former has 
a few thousand inhabitants; the latter consists of about a dozen 
wretched fishermen's huts. In the veij midst of the Syrian desert 
are the rains of Palmyra, the Tadmor of the Old Testament (1 Kings 
iz. 18) ; and due west &om Palmyra, near the highest part of Lebanon, 
are the ruins of BaaJbec, the ancient Heliopolis, or City of the Sun. 



ABABIA. 

Area, 1^200^000 square miles, ten times that of the British Isles. 
Population, Six millions, twice that of Scotland. 

140. BirdVbtbVibw. — The coasts of the Arabian peninsula 
are low and flat. The interior consists of table-lands (sect 32), 
sloping, on the whole, towards the Persian Golf and the 
Euphrates. The highest mountains skirt the western and 
southern shores. Mount Sinai is situated in the peninsula 
formed by the Gul& of Akaba and Suez. The whole surface is 
sandy, and there is not a single river of any commercial im- 
portance. Coffee is the chief export. Dates, rice, and maize 
are also principal productions. 

141. Inhabitants. — ^The inhabitants are Arabs by race, and 
Mahometans in religion. They are divisible into townsmen, 
peasants, t.e., cultivators of the soil, and wandering shepherds, 
called Bedouins. The largest town in Arabia is muscaJt (pop. 
60,000), in the south-eastern corner. It is the capital of a 
sovereign called Imaum, who rules not only over the south- 
eastern comer of Arabia, but also over the eastern coast of 

189.— 1. Name the two chief seaports, one being on the Blaek Sea, the other 
on the Archipelago. 2. Name two places on the Archipelago, anciently ftmous, 
which are now miserable Tillagea. 8. Of what two places on the shore of the Le- 
Tant may the same be said t 4. Name three towns on the TigrL^ one of them 
being the place to which it is navigable (sect ISff). 6. Whereabouts did Ninereh 
and Babylon respectiyely stand ? 6. Name the three principal towns in Syria. 7. 
Which are the ports of Damascna and Jerusalem respectirely ? 8. What towns 
now stand where Bersaa and Laodicea anciently stood ? 9. Where are the ruins 
of Palmyra and Baalbee respectirely situated ? 

140.*-!. Bescribe the conformation of Arabia. 2. Mention lU principal produo* 
tlona. S. Between what two gulfk does Mount Eboal stand ? 
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Africa, from Cape Guardafiii to Cape Delgado. The next 
largest towns are near the coast of the Bed Sea, a district 
which acknowledges the sovereignty of the Sultan. The most 
important of these towns are Mecca, the birthplace of Mahomet ; 
Medina, his burial-place ; and Moi^ a seaport, which gives 
name to tiie finest coffee. Excepting in these two districts, 
the inhabitants are ruled by petty chieftains called shdkks, 
Aden, outside the Straits of Babelmandeb, is a British station. 



PERSIA. 

Area, 450,000 square miles, nearly four times that of the British Isles. 
Population, Ten miUions, one-half that of England and Wales. 

142. Bird's-etb Vibw. — ^The conformation of Persia is simi- 
lar to that of Arabia. Its two maritime plains present a perfect 
contrast ; that along the Persian Gulf being so parched, that 
the date tree is almost its only vegetable product, whilst that 
along the Caspian Sea, owing to the moderate temperature and 
abundant moisture, ia exceedingly fertile. The table-lands 
(sect 32) of the interior are traversed by mountains, and many 
of them are saline deserts. Almost all the lakes, including 
Ooroomiah, by far the largest one, are salt The highest peak 
is Demavend (nearly 15,000 feet high), one of the Elburz range, 
which skirta the Caspian plain. 

143. IimABiTANTS. — ^The Persians excel other oriental nations 
in learning and politeness. About two millions of the inhabit- 
ants are wandering shepherds ; but agriculture flourishes where- 
ever water can be had, and manufactures are extensive enough 
to create large centres of population. The sword blades and 
carpets of Persia are unsurpassed. By far the largest town h 

141. — 1. Mention the race and the religion of the inhabitants. 2. What sort of 
Axahs are the Bedooins ? 8. Over what oountriea does the Imaom of Muscat rale t 
4. What district in Arabia forms part of the Turkish empire ? 6. What two towns 
are reckoned holy places by all Mahometans? 6. Who are the sheikhs f 7. 
Whereabouts in Arabia is there a British station ? 8. Opposite what countries^ east 
flrom Arabia, are the Golf of Ormus and the Persian Quif respectiTely ? 

142.— 1. Contrast the two maritime plains of Persia. 2. Mention the largest 
lake and the highest mountain in Persia. 
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in the very heart of the country, Ispahan (pop. 180,000). It is 
situated in a very fertile plain, 4000 feet above the sea>leveL 
Most of the other remarkable places are nearly in the same 
meridian as Ispahan. They are, northwards, Teheran^ the 

E" I ; and, southwards, FenepoliSy where are ruins of Darius* 
, to which Alexander the Great set fire in a moment of 
; £Ec^«ra2, situated in a plain of proverbial beauty and 
fertility ; and Bushire, the principal seaport of Persia. " The 
Persians are Mahometans, and the government is a military 
despotism. 



AFFGHANISTAN. 

Area, 225,000 square miles, nearly twice that of the British Islee. 

Population, Five miUions, intermediate between that of 
Scotland and Ireland. 

144. Afghanistan is wholly mountainous, and is ricn in 
minerals, porticularlv iron, which is exported to India. The 
inhabitants are Mahometans. They are divided into a mul- 
titude of tribes, each acknowledging the authority of its own 
Jchan, and owning but a loose allegiance to the sovereign of the 
whole country, wnd resides at Cabool, The occupations deemed 
most honourable are those of priest and soldier. Persians and 
Hindus are numerous in the towns. The principal towns are 
on the caravan-routes from Persia to Hindustan. They are, 
besides Cabool, fferai on the Persian frontier, and Kandaha/Tf 
which is as huge as Cabool (pop. 60,000). Kandahar is on the 
southern caravan-route, which enters Hindustan by the Bolan 
pass ; the two other towns are on the northern caravan-route, 
which enters Hindustan by the Khyber pass. 

143. — ^1. In what two respects are the Persians distinguished aboye their neigh- 
boon? 2. What are the two articles in the manofactore of which they, excel ? 
S. How many of the inhabitants live like Bedouins (sect 141) ? 4. Name the 
largest town, the modem capital, and the chief seaport. 6. WbtA is to be seen at 
Peraepolii ? 6. Mention two fertile plains in the interior. 

144. — ^1. Name the three principal towns in Afl^hanistan. 2. Which of them is 
the capital ? 8. Which of them is on a different cararan-route from th« other 
two ? 4. What occupations are deemed most honourable among the Aifghans ? 
ft. Of what nature is their religion and goTomment f 
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BELOOCHISTAN. 



Area, 160,000 square miles, nearly three tunes that of EngLand. 
Population, Half a million, one sixth that of Scotland. 

145. The conformation of Beloochistan is the same as that of 
Persia. Its sandy searshore, like that alon^ the Persian Gul^ 

5 reduces nothing but dates. The inhabitants resemble the 
L%hans in religion and goYemment. The khan of Kdai 
(pop. 10,000) is only the nominal soyereign of the whole 
country. 



HINDUSTAN. 

Area, 1,484,000 square miles, more than twelve times that of 

the British Isles. 

Population, One hxmdred and eigh^-flve millions, six and a half 

times that of the British Isles. 

146. Bird's-btb View. — ^EEindustan is naturally divided into 
two basins and two table-lands. The basins are watered, one 
by the Ganges and Jumna, the other by the Indus and Sutlej. 
IjQe Cktnges and the Indus rise in glaciers of the Himalaya, but 
on opposite sides of the range. Both are navigable to the 
southern base of the mountains, the Granges to Sttrdtoar, the 
Indus to A Uock ; and each has a delta, the navigation of which 
is extremely difficult. The two basins almost meet above Delhi ; 
certain tributaries of the Jumna and Sutlej being there within 
two miles of each other. The surface at that part is not 1000 
feet above the ocean-level, which shows how very low both 
basins lie. The basin of the Ganges is fertile throughout ; and 
the only unhealthy part is the lower delta, called Sunderbunds, 
which nevertheless abounds with deer and tigers, and supplies 
Calcutta with firewood. The basin of the Indus, from the aelta 
to the Sutlej, is a sandy desert, except along the immediate 
banks of the river. Above the junction of the Sutlej with the 
Indus, the country is beautifully varied and moderately fertile. 

146.— 1. Which of the PersUn muitime plabu (sect. 142) is that of BelooofaiBtaa 
like ? 1 In what two respects do the inhabitanto of Beloooliiitaa rawmbie thoae 
of Aflfehanlitim f 
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This district is called Funjmb, i.e., Fvoe Biven, these being 
the Indus, the Jeliun, the Chenab, the Eavee, and the Sutlej. 
It includes the famous yallej of Cashmere. The Ganges is a 
little shorter, and the Indus a little longer, than the Danube, the 
second of European rivers (sect. 40). The Brahmapootra, traced 
along its chief tributary, the Sanpoo, is as long as the Danube, 
1770 miles. The table-lands (sect. 32) occupy the greater paxt 
of the peninsula south of the two riyer-basins. The northern 
table-land is a triangular district, flanked on two sides by the 
Aravulli and Vindhya mountains, and sloping towards the 
Jumna on the third. The southern, and by much the larger, 
called the Deccan, is enclosed by the eastern and western 
Ghauts, and slopes towards the Bay of Bengal, which receives 
many considerable rivers from it Some of these rivers pass 
through the eastern Ghauts, which, unlike the western, are far 
from continuous. The western Ghauts are higher than the 
eastern, and the Nilgherries, in which both ranges meet, are 
higher than either, reaching an elevation of nearly 9000 feet 

147. NATUR41* Fkatuebs — 



West Coast 


Interior, 


East Coast 


Capes, Islands, Bays, 


MoyaUainsamd 


Capes, Islands, Bays, 


aoid Rivers, 


Lakes. 


and Bivers, 


£iver Indus. 


Himalaya Moimtains. 


River Ganges. 


„ Sutlej. 


Hindoo Coosh. 
Soliman Mountains. 


„ Burhampooter. 


Gulf k Emm of dutch 


Aravulli ,,, 


River Jumna. 


River Nerbudda. 


Vindhy „ 
Lake Chilka. 


„ Hoogly. 


GulfofCambay. 


Cape Pahnyras. 








River Taptee. 
Arabian Sea. 




„ Qodavery. 




Bay of Bengal. 


Salsette Island. 




River Kristna. 


Tjaccadive Islanda 




Andaman Islands. 



140.— 1. What an the four natural diyisiona of Hindustan ? 2. Mention two 
pc^U of limilarity in the nayigation of the Ganges and Indus. 8. Mention a fact 
showing that no mountain range connects the table-lands of the peninsula with the 
Himalaya. 4. Where and of what use are the Sunderbunds ? 6. Which of the 
river baains li the most fertile throughout ? 6. Name the fire rirers of the Fun- 
Jaub. 7. Compare the Ganges, the Indus, and the Burhampooter with the Danube 
in respect of length. & What mountain-ranges flank the norUiem table-land f 
9. What mountains endose the Deccan on all sides bat one ? 10. Towards whal 
do the two table-lands respectlTely slope ? 
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WetiCoeuU 

Capes, Islands, Bays, 

andHwers, 



IrUerior, 

Motmtains and 

Lakes, 

Nilgheny Motmtains. 
Lake Backwater. 



Cape ComoriiL 
KUadive Islands. 



Adam's Peak. 



MastOoagL 

Capes, Islands, Bays, 

and Bivers. 

Itiyer Cauvery. 
Palk's Straits. 
Gulf of Manaar. 
Nicobar Islands. 
Ceylon Island. 
Dondra Head. 

148. Climate and Productions.— The Tropic of Cancer 
diyides Hindustan nearly into two ; moreover, it is sheltered 
from the northern winds by the Himalaya and the EQndoo 
Coosh : intense heat, accordingly, prevails throughout the two 
river-basins, and along all the coasts. The hottest region of 
all is the Camatic, on &e Coromandel coast. Winter is\nown 
onlv among the Nilgherry mountains, and in the more elevated 
valleys along the northern frontier. The Cashmere winter is 
severer than that of Lombardy ; snow has been known to lie 
in it for four consecutive months. The productions of the low- 
lands are those of tropical countries in generaL The exports to 
Britain consist chiefly of rice, opium, coffee, tea, silk, cotton, 
jQax, hemp, and indigo. 

149. Inhabitants. — Hindustan is, next to China, the most 
densely-peopled country on the globe. All the inhabitants belong 
to the Caucasian race (sect 20) ; but they differ immensely in 
nationality, language, and religion. There are at least tlurty 
distinct nations and languages. The broadest distinction is that 
of religion. The great majority are Brahminical Hindus, who 
entertain a superstitious veneration for the Ganges. The most 
sacred spots are those where affluents join it, as at AUahahad ; 
those where it happens to flow northwards ; and Hurdwar (sect. 
146), where it issues forth from the mountains. The Mahometans, 



147. — (See sect 46.) 1. What two ranges meet in the Hindoo Coosh ? 2. Name 
the gulf and the straits separating Oejrlon from the mainland. 3. Where are 
Gape Comorin and Dondra Head respectiTely ? 4. What two countries are con- 
termikous with Hindustan on the west ? ff. What empire bounds it on the eastf 
e. What are the only two lakes In Hindustan t 

148.— 1. Where Is the hottest region 7 2. What is the only part of Hindustan 
within the torrid zone, which has a decided winter ? 8. Describe winter in the 
Cashmere TaUey. 4. Mention four exports from India of which doth is made. 
6. Kentlon three which are used for human food or drink. 6. Mention one used 
by dyetB^ and anothor used by druggista 
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who number about 15,000,000, are spread oyer the noriherD 
and central proyinoes. Buddhism preyaUs only in Bhotan, 
Aiacan, and Ceylon. Christians form one-eighth of the popu« 
lation in the natiye state of Trayancore, and they are still more 
numerous in the Portuguese possession of Qoa. Education iB 
general, though of inferior quality. 

150. GoyERNMBNT.— Those parts of Hindustan which are 
immediately under British rule, %.e., the three Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, comprise more than half the 
area, and more than three-fourths of the population of all India. 
They coyer the whole sea-board from the nrontier of Beloochistan 
to 11^ N. lat., on the western side of the peninsula of Malacca, 
except where the coast of the British proyinces is interrupted, 
along the Arabian Sea, by the natiye States of Trayancore, 
CocUn, Guzerat, Cutch, and by the Portuguese territory of 
Goa. Goa and Lake Chilka diyide this extensiye sea-board 
into three sections : that between Beloochistan and Goa belongs 
to the Presidency of Bombay ; that between Goa and Lake 
Chilka, to the Presidency of Madras ; and the remaininff one 
to the Presidency of Ben^ This last mentioned Presidency 
greatly surpasses the others in area, population, and resources. 
Its capital, GaUvUa^ is also the seat of ffoyerment for all India. 
No towns compete with the capitals of the three Presidencies 
Lq population and importance : — 

Bombay, 566,000. Madras, 420,000. Calcutta, 418,000. 

The Eastern Settlements below 11^ n. lat, in the peninsula of 
Malacca, and the island of Ceylon, are not connected with any 
of the Presidencies : the former are subject only to the Goyem- 
ment of India ; the latter is subject only to the Colonial De- 
partment of the British Administration. Of the natiye States, 
amounting in all to about 400, Nepaul is the only considerable 
one that has retained its independence ; most of the others are 
subject States, acknowledging the supremacy of the British 
Goyemment, and receiying its protection in return. 

149.— L How many distinct nations and languages an tlk«ra in Hindustan ? 
S. What is the pierailing religion ! ft. At what three plaoes^ or sorts of places, 
U the Oangea deesaed most sacred ? 1 Where are Mahometans the most niuner- 
pos ? 0. In what three provinces does Buddhism prevail ! 

lAO.— 1. How is the se»-board of India divided among the three PresidMioiee ? 
S. Mention the only portions of it that do not belong to British provinoea 8. la 
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151. Topographical Details— 

1. Pbssidenot 07 Bengal.— (a.) The Lower ProTinoee oomprise 
both banks of the Gkmges iip to tne junction of the Goera ; Cuttack, 
which includes the delta of the Mahanuddy ; Assam, divided by the 
Brahmapootra into two nearly equal parts : and the districts of Chitta- 
gong and Aracan, on the eastern coast of me Bay of Bengal. Next to 
U€UcuUa, on the Hoogly branch of the Ganges, the largest town is 
PcUna (pop. 284,000), on the Gkmges. near the junction oi the Gogra. 
Poaree (pop. 30,000), near Lake Chilka, contains the famous temple 
and car of Juc^^umauth. (b.) The North-western Provinces occupy 
only tibe more mimediate basin of the Ganges and Jumna, from the 
junction of tiie Gogra upwards to where Oude is left behind, after 
which they expand toward the Himalaya. The principal towns are : 
on the Ganges, Benares, pop. 180,000, and Ccaonpore, pop. 118,000, 
—the former a sacred city with the Hindus, the latter memorable 
on account of the massacre of British women and children, by order 
of Nana Sahib, in 1857 ; on the Jumna, Agray pop. 125,000, and 
X>elki, pop. 152,000: at the confluence of tne Ganges and Jumna, 
AUahaJbacL pop. 80,000 ; on the western Ramgun^ a tributary of the 
Ganges, ^arn^y, ^p. 111.000. (c.) Oude, situated between the 
Nortn-westem Provinces, wnere they are narrowest and Nepaul — 
capital, LudcTuyw, ■wya. 300,000, on the Goomty, a tributary of the 
Granges, (d.) Cis-Sutlej Territory, lying beyond the North-western 
Provinces, and sloping mainly towajds the Sutlej —chief town, Loodiana, 
pop. 50,000. (tf.) The Punjaub — chief towns, Lahore, on the Bavee; 
Anvritsir, on a canal betwixt the Bavee and the Beas, the chief tribu- 
tary of the Sutlej ; and Mooltan, near the Chenab, each with a popu- 
lation somewhat under 100,000 ; also Peshawer, situated near the 
entrance to the Ehyber Pass, the principal northern route to Affghani- 
Stan. (/. ) Naeporo, an elevated tract sloping almost wholly along the 
Gunga, and otner tributaries to the left bank of the Godavery— chief 
town, Nagpore, pop. 112,000. For Pegu and Tenasserim, see p. 114. 

2. Pbesidkkoies of Madras and Bombat. No towns approach the 
two capitals in population and importance. Madras has only a road- 
stead, but Bombay derives its very name from the excellence of its 
harbour, formed by several islands, on one of which it is built. It 
was ceded to Great Britain by the Portuguese, as part of Catharine's 
dowry, when she. was married to Charles n. They had called it JSom 
Bahia, i.e. Oood Bay, In Scinde, the country of the Lower Indus, 
politically connected with the Bombay Presidency, aro three small 
out important towns, viz., Hpdrabad, the ancient capital, at the head 
of the delta ; Shikarpoor, situated near the entrance of the Bolan 
Pass, the principal southern route to Affghanistan ; and Kwraehee, a 

what respect are the towns of Galcntta and Bombay severally pre-emfnentr 
4. For what is Nepaul remarkable among the native states? 6. What two 
British possessions are not politically connected with any of the presidencies? 
6. To what are they req^ectively subordinate ? 
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■eaport near the Bdoochlstan froBtier, which pramiMt to heoome the 
Liverpool of India. At present none of these tovna have more than 
80,000 inhabitants. 

8. Native States.— The princtnal are : (a.) Of those connected 
with the Presidency of Bengal,— BnoUn, Sikim, Nepanl, uid Cash- 
mere, on the southern slope of the Himalaya ; Rajpootana, Gwalior 
or Scindiah's dominions, Bnndelcund, Indoro or Hmcai's dominions^ 
lying between the Lower Sutlej and the Nerbndda, indnding, there- 
fore, the Aravulli andVindhya Mountains; also Hyderabaa or the 
Nizam*s dominions, stretching from the left bank of the Middle 
Eristna to beyond the Godavery. The only lam town in these 
native States is Hyderabad, the capital of the Nizanrs dominions, pop. 
200,000. (& ) Of those connected with the Presidency of Madras— the 
inland State of Mysore, and the maritime States of Travanoore and 
Cochin, {c) Of those connected with the Pmidency of Bombay — 
Guzerat and Cutch. The former is divided between the numerous 
chieftainships of Kattiwar, and the dominions of tbe Guicowar, whose 
Mpital is Baroda, pop. 140,000, situated at the western extremity of 
the Vindhya Mountains. 

152. Islands — ^The pear-shaped islaiid of Ceylon is by £ur 
the largest. It is mountaiDons, weU watered, and fertile ; but 
the wooded parts are unhealtlnr. Kandy was formerly the 
capital ; the present capital is Uohmbo, pop. 30,000, situated 
in a neighbourhood which grows the finest quality of cinnamon. 
The Laccadive and Maldive Islands, off the coast of Malabar, 
are merely the highest parts of coral banks, that have been 
covered with sand and vegetation. The Kiiig of Delhi was 
banished to one of the Andamans, for countenancing the in- 
surrection of the Sepoys in 1857. These three groups, as also 
the Nicobar Islands, abound with cocoa-nut palms. 

ISl — 1. At whsk point on the Ganges do the North-western provinces begin ? 
S. Name three great riyen which reach the sea in the Lowor provinces. 8. 
What rivers traverse Scinde, Assam, and Cuttack respectively ? 4. Where are the 
temple and car of Juggumauth ? 6. What town stands at the oonflaenoe of the 
Ganges and Jumna ? 8. Name three towns on the Ganges ahore Calcutta. 7. 
Name two towns on the Jumna. 8. Name the four principal towns of the Pun* 
Jaab. 9. Name three important places in Scinde. 10. Name the two principal 
passes through the Suliman monntams to Affghanistan. 11. Name the Ave natire 
states on the southern dopes of the Himalaya. 12 Name the three native states 
which belong to the Presidency of Madras. 18. How is Guserat divided ! 

152. — 1. Name the ancient capital and the modem capital of Ceylon. 2. How 
do they differ in respect of situation ? 8. What is the natural history of tha 
two groups off the Malabar coast ? 4. To which group was the King of Delhi 
banished 7 fi. Which group In the Bay of Bengal is in tha same latitude with tba 
Laoeadivosr 

F 
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SOUTH-EASTERN PENINSULA- 

Popk 17 millioiu, 8 mimons leas than that of Englaiid aad Walen 

153. Bird's-eye VHEW. — Mountain ranges traverse the South-eastern 
Peninsula from north to sonth, and divide it into a series of valleys, 
narrow in comparison with their length. The Irawady and Meinam 
are the great fertilizers and commercial highways of Birmah and Siam 
respectively. The Thaleain separates Birmah from Siam and Laos. The 
Maykiang traverses Laos, and Cambodia the southern province of the 
Annamese empire. The mountains, which separate the Thaleain from 
the Meinam, run through the whole peninsula of Malacca. The majority 
of the inhabitants of the South-eastern Peninsula are a mixture of the 
Mongolian and Caucasian races (sect. 20). The dialects spoken have 
much in common with those of China and Thibet ; Budohism is the 

firevalent reli^on ; and despotism the form of all the governments, 
n many districts the people are barbarous, and civilisation, wherever 
it exists, is far behind that of EUndustan and China. 

164. Divisions and Towns — 

Birmah, pop. 2,000,000. — Deprived of the maritime province called 
Pegu, since 1852, Birmah is now confined to the inland territory of 
Birmah proper, also called Ava, from the capital, on the Lrawady. 

Siam, pop. 3,000,000. —Capital and chief sea-port, Bankok, at the 
mouth of the Meinam. 

Laos, pop. 1,000,000. —Capital, Chan{fmai, on the Meinam. 

Empire of Anvam, pop. 9,000,000. — Cochln-China, the central 
province ; capital and residence of the Emperor, Hue : Tonquin, the 
northern province; capital, Ketsiho^ the largest city in the empire. 
Saigon^ capital of Cambodia, the southern province, with an adjoining 
territory containing about 2,000,000 souls, is now a French possession. 

British Provinces.— (a.) Subject to the Presidency of Bengal, 
Pegu, a maritime region on the Lower Irawady ; chief ports, Rangoon 
and MartaJban. Tenasserim, another maritime region, extending from 
Pegu to 11" N. lat on the peninsula of Malacca ; chief town, Mouhnein, 
opposite Martaban. {b. ) The Eastern Settlements, consisting of Prince 
of Wales Island or Penans^, Wellesley Province opposite the former, 
Malacca farther south, and Singapore, an island at the extreme point 
of the peninsula. The town of Singapore is a great emporium of trade. 
Oeorgetovm, the capital of Penang, is the seat of Government for the 
Eastern Settlements. 

163.— 1. Describe the eonfiguntlon of the Soath-fiastam Peninsohk 2. Name 
the four principal riven. 8. To what oovntriM is the Thaleain a boondaiy ? < 
What oounHies are watered by the Irawady and Meinam? 6. What ir the pre- 
valent religion and form of goTemment ? 6. Wherein do the raoes and dialects 
of the South-eastern Peninsula correspond to its position in the map of Asia ? 

154.— 1. What are the capitals of Birmah, Siam, and Laos respectively 7 8. On 
what rivers do they stand 7 & Name the three provinces into which the Empire 
of Annam is dlyided. 4. What are their capitals respectiydy ? 0. What British 
proTinoe was taken firom Birmah in 18ff 2 7 6. Name the f^ur Eosteni Settfement^ 
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CHINA. 

Area, 1,700,000 square miles, nearly half that of Enrops. 
Population, 860 millions, more than half that of all Asia. 

155. Bikd's-etb View. — China consists of several great river- 
basins with an eastern aspect, the water-sheds of which become 
mountainous towards their western extremity, but subside to- 
wards the sea, so as to allow the several basins to form one 
continuously low and level shore. The chief of these river- 
basins are those of the Yang^tse-kiang and Hoang^ho rivers. 
The former of these rivers is both larger and slower than the 
latter. The surface of the maritime plain is in many places 
lower than the Hoang-ho (sects. 83, 112), which is carefully 
embanked. Mountains prevail west of 112°. East of that 
meridian lies the more fertile half of China, divided by the 
Yang-tse-kiang into two, a very fertile gndn country extending 
northwards to Peiho, the nearest river to Peking and a more 
variegated country, in which are the tea-growing districts, ex- 
tending southwards to Choo-kiang, the river of Canton, The 
northern frontier, towards Mongolia and Manchooria, runs 
along the famous Chinese wall, which was built in the third 
century as a defence against the Tartars ; it is now falling into 
rain. Of the two largest islands along the coast, Hainan and 
Formosa, the former is barren, and the latter fertile. Both are 
mountainous in the interior. 

166. Inhabitants. — The Chinese are a civilized Mongolian 
race (sect. 20) ; their civilisation is remarkable both for antiquity 
and stationariness. For two thousand years canals have been 
in operation among them, yet, instead of locks, they still make 
use of inclined plains and rollers, by means of which boats are 
raised, or let down from one level to another. Chinese industry 

155. — 1. Describe the configuration of China. 2. In ivhat direction !■ the inland 
boondaiy natural, and In what direction is it artificial ? 8. Name the two prin- 
dpal riren. 4. Does the larger one flow north or south of the smaUer ? 5. In what 
^^espect does the surface of China, in certain parts, resemble that of Holland and 
Lombardy ? 6. Between what two riyers is the best grain district ? 7. Between 
what two rivers are the tea-growing districts ? 8. How for westwards do these 
distrf eta extend ? 9. What countries are separated firom China by the famous 
wall ? 10. Name the two largest islands. 11. Mention one xecpect in which they 
•gree, and another in which they differ. 
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is proverbial, especially in agriculture, which ia deemed the 
most honourable employment after learning. Rice is the 
fieiyourite grain in the lower grounds, wheat in the higher ; in 
some places the same ground produces both in one year, rice in 
the hot season, and wheat in the cooL In every part of 
China, except the extreme south, there is a cold season. Snow 
has been known to fall even at Canton, which is within the 
tropics ; and it lies for three consecutive months around PeHn, 
which is in the latitude of central Spain. Buddhism is the 
religion of the masses ; the learned follow the system of Con- 
fucius. But among all classes the most sacred act of worship is 
the presentation of offerings at the tomb of departed relatives. 
The government is despotic. 

167. Remarkable Places— PeJfciw, the capital, pop. 1,000,000, 
iituated in a sandv plain, 14 miles from the Peiho, was taken by the 
allied English and French in October 1860. Pehtang. 12 miles from 
the mouth of the Peiho, where the allied troops landed. Tientsin^ on 
the Peiho, 50 miles from its month, the granary of the capital Nan- 
jbt'n, a ereat manufacturing dty on the Yang-tse-kiang, was the capital 
till 1421. Besides the five ports of Canton, Amoy, Foo-choo-foo, 
Ningpo, and Shanghai, three towns on the Yang-tse-kiang are now 
open to foreign traders, viz., Chin-kiang, Kew-Jdang, and Sang-kow, 
the last being 670 miles from the river's mouth. At the mouth of the 
Choo-kiang, or Canton river, is Hong-Kong island, a British posses- 
sion, to which was added in 1860 the peninsula of Kowloon, forming 
the northern side of the harbour of Victoria, as the capital of Hong- 
Kong is called. On another island ia the town of Macao, a Portuguese 
possession* 

158. Chinese Empibb. — In respect of space, China proper is 
little more than one-third of the Chinese Empire, which occapies 
the whole of Central Asia, from Turkestan to the Pacific, being 
bounded on the north by the Altai mountains, the river Amour, 
and its affluent, the Oussouri (see note, p. 99). This immense 

X56.— 1. Of what race and religion are tbe masses ? 2. What is deemed the 
most sacred act of worship ? 8. Mention an instance of stationarineas in Chinese 
elvilisation. 4. What occupations occupy seyeralljr the first and second ranks of 
honour ? 5. What two kinds of grain are most cultivated ? 6. Whether has 
Pekin or London the scTerer winter ? 7. On which of them do the son's rays fsU 
most directly. 

157.— 1. On what riTers do Pekin, Nankin, and Canton respeetiTely stand 7 S. 
Kame four ports, besides Canton, where foreigners are allowed to trade. 3. Whidi 
of them is the principal seat of natire trade ? 4. What Chinese town has giren a 
word to the Koglish language t 6. What possessioiis hate Britain and Portuffd 
respeotirely on the ooast of China ? 
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legion is peopled by semi-barbarous tribes, chiefly Mongolian, 
and professing some sort of Buddhism. Taken together, they 
do not amount to twenty millions, which is but a small addition, 
comparatively, to the population of China proper. The subject 
territories are — 

1. CoBEA, a monntainons peninsula with its chief slope towards 
the Yellow Sea ; chief to^ii, King-H-too, 

2. Manohooria, consisting of two regions, which are separated 
from one another by a continuation of the Corcan range, and slope, 
the one towards the Amour, the other towards the sea of Japan ; 
chief town, Moukden, 

3. Mongolia, the northern part of CSentral Asia, separated from 
Blanchooria by the Khin-ghan mountains, and comprismg the great 
desert of Gobi ; chief town. Our go, 

4. Thibet, the southern part of Central Asia, lying between the 
Himalaya and Quan-lun ranges ; chief towns, Lcissa, the capital of 
Upper Thibet, and Ladakh, the capital of Middle Thibet.* 

5. Little Bokhara, that part of Central Asia which lies between 
the Quan-lun and Thian-dum ranges ; chief towns, Cashgar and 
Tarkand, 

* Since 1835, Middle Thibet hM formed part of Gholab Singh's dominions, i.e^ 
of the Kingdom of Cashmere, India. 



JAPAN. 

Population, Twenty-five millions, nearly equal to that of the 
British Isles. 

159. The empire of Japan consists wholly of islands, the 
largest being Yeso, Niphon, Sikoke and Kiu-siu. Hiese islands 
are all mountainous, and some of the highest summits are actiye 
volcanoes. The dimate of Yeso is so severe as to forbid agri- 

158.— 1. How many times greater is the Chinese empire than China proper ? 
t. Describe Central Asia physically (sect. 126). 3. What large island is situated 
»t the mouth of the river which separates the Chinese possessions from the Russian ! 
4. Where is the Gulf of Tartary ? 5. Between what two seas is the peninsula of 
Corea 7 6. What territories are separated from each other by the Khin-ghan 
mountains 7 7. Name two mountain ranges intermediate between the Altai and 
Himalaya. 8. What country lies between these intermediate ranges ? 9. Name 
the principal riyer and lake in that country. 10. Name the two chief towns of 
that country. 11. In which of the subject territories do several rirers of the south- 
eastern peninsula take their rise ? 12. What are the chief towns of Mongolia^ 
]laachooria» and Corea respectively ? 18. Name the two chief towns of Thibet 
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culture ; but in the Bouthem half of the empire the heat of 
summer is nuffident even for the growth of rice, which is the 
principal food of the Japanese. The most important of the 
lishuids, in every respect, is Niphon. It contains the two prin- 
cipal towns, Jedjo (pop. 2,000,000) and Meaco. The emperor, 
called Tycoon, resides at Jedo, which is the political capital, 
and the larger of the two. . Meaco is the chief seat of learning 
and religion. The inhabitants differ from the Chinese in lan- 
guage ; but resemble them in religion, government, and civilisar 
tion. The cottons, silks, porcelain, and japanned ware of the 
Japanese islands are not inferior to those of China. 

1S9.— 1. Name the laiigest four of the Japanese idanda. 8. In which of them 
■re the two largest towns ? 3. Distinguish these towns by name and character. 
4. Deseiiba the sarftoe and dlmate of the islands. 5. In what three respects do 
the Japanese resemble the Chinese ! 0. Mantion foor manafkctured artieles in 
which both natloos ezoeL 
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AFRICA. 

Area, 11,000,000 square miles, nearly three times that of Europe. 

Popalatbn, Eighty millions, more than one-fourth 
that of Europe. 

160. Bird's-eye View.— Africa has no large inlets of the sea 
breaking up its solid mass into peninsulas. Mountain-ranges 
run along a great extent of its sea-board : witness the Adas 
Mountains along the Mediterranean, the Hong Mountains in 
Guinea, and the Lupata Mountains along the whole south- 
eastern coast. One result of this conformation is, that large 
livers are few, and that many are navigable only a short way 
on account of cataracts. The largest and most useful of the 
African rivers are the Nile and Niser. Central Africa re- 
sembles Central Asia (sect. 126) by absorbing or evaporating 
most of its own drainage, and by the presence of a great desert, 
called Sahara, the largest in the world. There are oases in this 
desert, where the presence of water creates fertility and shade. 
The largest of these oases is Fezzan. But for these oases the 
desert would be literally uninhabitable. So numerous are the 
lakes and dry hollows m a long line running north-west and 
south-east of Lake Tchad, that the greater part of Central Africa 
is supposed by some to have been once a lake. Southern Africa 
18 an island in the same sense as Thanet, Kent. It is separated 
from the rest of Africa by the rivers Zambezi and Congo, 
which, originating behind AngoliEi, in the same Lake Dilolo, 
flow to opposite coasts (sect. 169). 

161. Countries op Apricsa with thbtr Population and 
Chief Towns— 



160.— 1. Mention three mountain ranges in Africa which run parallel to the 
coast, and near it 2. Name the two most important riTeri. 8. What is there in 
the ooBformation of Africa to diminish the naTigahility of its riyers ? 4 In what 
two respects does Central Africa resemble Central Asia? 5. Name the great 
desert in each. 6. How is it that any inhabitants at all can lire in the African 
desert ? T. In what respect does the outline of Africa markedly differ from that 
of Europe ? 8. In what direction do the hilces of Central Africa succeed each 
other ! 9. Desotibe the singular water system of which Lake DUdo is the sum- 
mit-lerd. 
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CcmxMM, Popniation. 

pt, . . . 5,000,000 

Nubia, . , . 3,000,000 

AbTssinia, . . 3,000,000 

Ter. of the White Nile, 6,000,000 



Chief Towns. 
Cairo, on the Nile ; Alexandria. 
Khartounii on the Nile. 



Tripoli, on the Mediterranean. 

Mourzouk. 

Tunis, on the Mediterranean. 

Algiers, on the Mediterranean. 

Morocco, Mequinez, Fez. 

Digoa. Angomou, in the Lake 
Tcnad District ; Sego,Jenneh, 
Timbuctoo, with Isaca its port, 
Taouri, and Boussa, on the 
Niger. 

Cape Town, Graham's Town. 

Senna, on the Zambezi 

St. Louis, Sierra Leone, liberiAi 

TananariTO, Tamataye. 

80,000,000 

Abyssinia and Soadan are divided among a great number of 
petty sovereigns. 

162. Natural FsATUBBB — 

Coasts of the MediteT" Inignor 

ranean and AUantie, -itoccttot. 

Capes, Islands, Bays, Mountains and 
and Hivers. Lakes. 

River Nile. 

Gulf of Sidra. 

Gulf of Cabes. 

Cape Bon. 

Straits of Gibraltar. Atlas Mountains. 



TripoU, . . . 

Tunis, . 

Wa, . . . 
Morocco, . 
Soudan, . • 


1,400,000 
100,000 
2,000,000 
8,250,000 
8,000,000 
10,000,000 


Cape Colony, tos., 

see p. 125, . 
Eastern Coast, 
Western Coast, 
Unexplored interior. 


500,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
15,000,000 
8,750,000 



Cape Spartel. 
Madeira Island. 
Cape Cantin. 

„ Nun. 
Canaries. 
Cape Bojador. 

„ Blanco. 

„ Verde. 
Cape Verde Islands. 



Donga 



Coasts of the Rsd Sea 

and Indian Ocean, 

Capes, Islands, Ba^s, 

and lUvers. 

Gulf of Suez. 

Dhalak Island. 
Perim „ 

Straits of Babelmaodeb. 
Cape Guardafai. 
Soootra Island. 



101.— See MGt 87. L Name tbe Htb ooontrles bordering on the Meditenaaeuw 
S. Name the three oapitali lituftted on the ooMt of that aea. 
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Coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic, 
Capes f Islands, Bays, 
and Bivers, 

Cape Palmas. 

„ Three Points. 

,, Coast Castle. 
River Niger. 
Gulf of Guinea. 
Bight of Benin. 
Bight of Biafra. 
Fernando Po Island. 
Prince's „ 

St. Thomas „ 
Annobon „ 

Blver Gaboon. 
Cape Lopez. 
Biver Zaire or Congo. 
Ascension Island. 
St. Helena ,, 



Interior, 

Mountains and 
Lakes. 

Kong Mountains. 
Lake Tchad. 



Coasts <^the Med Sea 

and Indian Ocean. 

Capes, Islands, Bays, 

and Rivers, 



River Magadozo. 



Cameroon Mountains. 
Victoria Nyanza Lake. 
Donga Mountains. 

Lake Tanganyika. 

Lake Nyassa. 
„ Dilolo. 

Lupata Mountains. 



Pemba Island. 
Zanzibar ,, 
Seychelles IsL 
Amirante „ 
River QuilimanL 
Cape Delgado. 
River Zambezi. 
Comoro Islands. 
Madagascar Island. 
Mozambique ChanneL 
Cape Corrientes. 
Mauritius Island. 
Bourbon „ 
Delagoa Bay. 
Algoa Bay. 
Cape das Agulhas. 
False Bay. 

163. Ikhabitants. — The hottest places on the globe are in 
Africa ; not, however, in the equatorial region, where the surface 
is cooled by tropical rains, and luxuriant vegetation, but in 
the rainless and treeless desert of Sahara, traversed by the 
Tropic of Cancer. The ancients supposed Central Africa to bo 
uninhabitable, on account of the heat ; but every new expedi- 
tion into the interior proves the greatness of this mistake. 
Northern Africa, from the Mediterranean to the Highlands of 



Ichaboe Island. 

Angra Pequem Island. 

River Orange or Gariep. 

Table Bay. Lake Ngami 

Cape of Good Hope. 



162. — (Se« sect. 46.) 1. Mention three capes In Morocco. 2. To which of the 
gulfs, Sidra and Cabes, is Cape Bon nearest ? 3. What islands are opposite Gape 
Kan ? 4. Name three capes on the coast of Oninea. 5. Name four islands In 
the Oulf of Guinea. 6. What two bays are on opposite sides of the Cape cf Good 
Hope ? 7. Name two islands in the Red Sea. 8. What capes on the mainland 
are nearly opposite the northern and southern extremities of Madagascar? 
9. Name the capes at these extremities of Madagascar. 10. Name two groups of 
Islands lying to the north of Madagascar. 11. What two idands lie to the eart 
of Madagascar? 

f2 
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AhjmimA, and the soathem border of SaharO) along which the 
Niger flows, is occupied by tribes of the Caucasian race ; the 
rest b^ negroes, excepting only the southern extremity, which 
is divided between Cafires and Hottentots. The Gaffi-es are 
the manliest of all the non-Caucasian tribes in Africa. Besides 
a^ few Copts in Egypt, the only native Christians are the Abys- 
nnians; their Christianity, however, is exceedingljr corrupt. 
Mahometanism is professed not only by aJl the Caucasian tribes, 
except those of Abyssinia, but also by the negroes north of the 
Kong Mountains, and along the east coast as far south as Cape 
Del^o (sect 141). Everywhere else the most brutish idolatry 
Drevails. Civilisation is confined to the Caucasian nations ; 
Dut its t^ is Asiatic rather than European. Slavery, for 
example, is sanctioned by law, and the inland trade in negroes 
is still carried on. Negro slaves used to be the most valuable 
article of export from Africa ; but now the exports consist 
chiefly of gold dust, ivory, and palm oiL Morocco leather is 
the only article of African manufacture prised in Europe. 



VALLEY OF THE NILE. 

According to recent discoveries, the White Nile rises in the great 
equatorial lake called Victoria Nyanza, so that the entire length uf the 
river is 2356 miles, or, follovring the principal windings 3300 miles. 
This long valley comprises Egypt, Nabia, Abyssinia, and a territory 
oooupied by barbaroos negro tribes. 

164. Physical Description.— The Nile resembles the Indus 
(sect 146) by receiving not a single affluent in the lower part of 
its course; on this account, and because the husbandmen of 

168.»L Where is the hottest region in Africa ? S. What two raeee occupy an 
bat the southern extremity of Africa 7 8. Wh&t two races divide the touthem 
extremity between them ? 4L Define the limits of the Oaacasian race in Africa. 
B. Which is the Manlieet of the non-Oaacasian races ? 6. Is IfahometaniBm more 
or less extensively distributed in Africa than the Caucasian race ? T.In what two 
countries are there tribes professing Christianity ? 8. In what two districts are 
the negroes not idolaters ? 9. To what race is dvilisation confined 7 10. Mentica 
one respect in which said civilisation differs from that of Europe. 11. What an 
tlM three exports most characteristic of AiHca ? 12. Mention the single article of 
AfrioHi manufaetore which to prised in Europe. 
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Egypt draw off mucli of its water for irrigation, its yolume be- 
comes smaller and smaller from Thebes downwards. Above 
the frontier of Egypt and Nubia, where the first cataracts are, 
high banks prevent all inundation ; but from that point down- 
wards, the annual inundation, due to the tropical rains in Nubia 
and Abyssinia, overflows the valley to a distance of about five 
miles from the permanent channel on either side. The valley 
is enclosed by mountains running parallel with the river ; and 
wherever the water of the Nile is not carried, either by the 
inundation or by artificial conduits, the surface is a parched 
desert. Egypt is a most productive grain country, rice, wheat, 
barley, and millet being tne staples. Great quantities of cotton 
and sugar-cane are also crown. The parallel of 18^ in Nubia is 
the limit of the tromcal rains ; and above that point, the Nile 
begins to receive affluents. Abyssinia is exceedingly moun- 
tamous ; and, except in the lower grounds, which are hot and 
unhealthy, enjoys a bracing climate. The states of Abyssinia 
are all independent. Nubia is governed by the Pasha of Egypt, 
who again acknowledges the supremacy of the Sultan (sect. 124). 

165. Remarkablb Plages.— North of latitude 18° there is 
almost no rain. Only four or five showers per annum fall at Cairo ; 
and on the Nubian frontier, only one or two. Egypt and the 
northern half of Nubia are thus among the driest countries in 
the world : hence the wonderful preservation of ancient build- 
ings, and even of the paintings upon them. Several places 
deserve notice, chiefly because of their proximity to ancient 
monuments ; such is the village of Qizeh, near the pyramids ; 
that of Keneh, near the ruins of Denderah, and jiot very far 
firom the temples of Camac and Luxor, the site of ancient 
Thebes; the town of Assoium, near the island of Elephantina, 
which is covered with ruins, Egyptian^ Roman, Saracen, and 
Arab ; and that of Derr, in lower Nubia, near the temple of 
Ipsamboul, which is cut out of the solid rock, and fronted by 
six colossal figures, each seventy feet high. The only places of 

164.— 1. What three eoantries are eomprised in the yaUey of the Nile 7 8. Which 
of them owns no allegiance to the Sultan ? 8. In what retpeot does the Kile 
resemhle the Indus ? 1 Where are the first cataracts on the Nile ! 5. What 
renden the parallel of 18* highly important in Nubia ? 6. On what does the fer- 
tllity of Egypt depend ? 7. Is the greater part of its surface fertDe or hanen ? 
8. Name the four principal grains grown in the yalley of the NUe. 9. WUoh is the 
most momitalnons of the Uuree countries in the vaUey of the Nile f 
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importanoe, at the present time, in the valley of the Kile, an 
an the railway which, crossing the Isthmus of Suez, forms the 
overland part of the quickest route to India. These are 
Alexandria (pop. 60,000), which, besides being the chief seat of 
commerce, has a naval arsenal and dockyard; Cairo (pop. 
260.000), the capital of Egypt, and the largest town in all 
Africa ; and Sua, which owes all the importance it has to its 
position in the overland route. 



BAEBARY STATES. 
Jrta. PopukOUm, 

TmiTOU, . 800,000 iq. mSim, S} ttmM «hftt of the Biitidi Ides, . . 1.400.000 
Tvtn, . . 80.000 .. neftriy eqtuJ to tb&t of Great Briuin. . S.000.000 
A&oiaiA, 160,000 .. nearlyone-half more than that of B. Idee, 8.250.000 
Voaoooo, 290,000 nearlj 8ft times that of the BriUah Idea* 8,000.000 

880,000 ieren times that of the Biltiah Ides. 14,650,000 

166. — Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco are called the 
Barbary States, from the Berb^ of the mountains, who are 
supposed to have been the original inhabitants of northern 
Ainca. The towns of Barbary are inhabited chiefly by Moors, 
and the plains by Arabs. The coast, being defended from the 
hot winos of the desert by the Atlas Mountains, has an agree- 
able climate, and contains many fertile tracts. South of Atlas 
barrenness prevails, and the date-tree is the only useful growth. 
Tripoli and Tunis are, like Egypt, dependencies of the Turkish 
empire (sect. 1 24). Algeria has oeen a French colony since 1830 
(sect. 103). Morocco is an independent empire, and by far the 
most populous of the Barbary States. For the important towns 
see sect 161. The few remains of Carthage are in Tunis, on 
the peninsula which terminates in Cape Bon. 

165.— 1. Why are aadent hoUdings so well preferred In Bgypt aad part of 
Vnbia ? 2. What momimeiits are near to Olseh and Keneh respectirdy ? 8. What 
temples mark the dte of andent Thebes f 4. What idand is ooTered with a great 
variety of rains ? 8. Mention the only great temple in Nubia, and the two circam- 
itanoes for which it is remarkable. 6. Name the two termini, and the middle 
station on the railway which orosses the Isthmus of Sues. 

166.— 1. Name the four Barbary States. S. Why are they so caUed ? 3. Name 
the most populous one among them, and its three principal towns (sect 161). 
4. What races prevaU in the towns, plains, and mountains rsspecttrdy ? B. Ken- 
tton the poUtical relations of the Barbaqr States. 6. What religion prerails ia 
them all r 7. Whereabouts was Carthage 7 
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107. P088E8SIOKB OF FoKEiQir P0WEB8.— Effypt, Tripoli, and Tunis 
aie dependencies of the Tarkish Empire (sect. 124). The eastern coast, 
from Cape Gnardafni to Cape Delgado, owns the sovereignty of the Im- 
ftnm of Muscat in Arabia (sect. 141). The French possessions in Africa 
(sect. 103), besides Algeria, are some trading ports on the Senegal, of 
which St LoTiis is the chief, and the islands of Bourbon and Comoro, 
near Madagascar. The Spaniards (sect. 108) hold a few stations on the 
eoast of Morocco, of which Ceuta is the chief, and the Canary Islands. 
Portugal (sect. 109) owns, besides Madeira, the Cape Verde Islands, 
and the island of St. Thomas, a number of stations along the coast of 
Ix)wer Guinea, on the western side of Africa, and of Mozambique on 
the eastern. The British possessions (sect. 64) comprise the colonies 
of the Cape, and of Natal in South Africa, two stations on the Gambia, 
four on the Gold Coast, Si^ra Leone situated between these, Lagos 
in the Bight of Benin, the islands of Ascension and St. Helena in the 
Atlantic, the Mauritius and the Amirante and Seychelles groups near 
Madagascar. Cape Colony is by far the most important of the British 
iions : it sends home great quantities of wool and wine. * 



ISLAND& 

168. — ^Madagascar is by far the largest. It is extremely mountainous, 
as are also the Comoros on the one side, Mauritius and Bourbon on 
the other. These all produce abundance of colonial produce, especi* 
ally sugar. The Amirante and Seychelles groups are low and in- 
significant. Socotra is famous for aloes ana gums. The islands in 
the Bight of Biafra are all mountainous ; one of them, Fernando Po, 
is often visited for change of air by Europeans from the mainland. 
Ascension Island is sin^arly barren. St. Helena is fertile in the in- 
terior, but presents to the sea a perpendicular wall of rock about 1000 
feet high. For Madeira, the Canaries, and the Cape Verde Islands, 
see sects. 108, 109. 

167.— 1. What eoontries in Africa fonn part of the Turkish Empire ? 2. What 
part of it belongs to a sovereign who resides in Asia ? 3. What foarSurope&n 
powers hold possessions in Africa ? 4. Mixtion those which each has on the 
malDland. 5. Mention the islands belonging to each. 6. To what power bdong 
respectiTely the Canaries, OApe Yerde Islands, Comoros, and Seychelles. 7. Name 
the most important of the Dritish possessions, and its principal exports. 

168. — 1. What smaller islands near Madagascar are mountainous like itself ? S. 
What other groups in the same neighbourhood are low ? 3. Why would Fernando 
Po not serve its present sanitary purpose, if it were low ? 4. Describe the oon- 
flgaration of St Helena. 

• Two Inde] 
Oning« RiTer 
fkrtber north 
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AMERICA. 

Area, 15|500|000 aqmre mileSf less than Asiai bat tallj four times the 
size of Europe. 

Population, Seventy-one millions, fully one-fourth that of Europe. 

169. Bird's-btbVibw. — The isreneral configuratioii of Amorica 
ia on the Scandinayian model (sect. 66), ie., the principal moan- 
tains run north and south, and keep much nearer the western 
than the eastern shore. Accordin^y, the largest rivers are all 
on the eastern slope. All the natural features of America are 
on a giffantic scale. The principal mountain-chain is divided 
by the low isthmus of Panama into two, the Rocky Mountains 
of North America, and the Andes of South America. These 
are severally the longest mountaui-chains in the world, though 
higher summits are found elsewhere (sect. 17). The highest 
summit among the Rocky Mountains is Popocatapetl, an active 
volcano 18,000 feet high, and covered with perpetual snow ; it 
is situated in the Mexican portion of the Rocky Mountains, 
called Cordilleras. The highest mountain among the Andes is 
Aconcagua in Chili, 23,910 feet hi^h. The two principal rivers 
of America, the Mississippi and the Amazon, are also the 
longest in the world, each jEaving a course of 4000 miles. No 
water-fall matches that of Niagara, between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario ; its roar can be heard at a distance of fifteen nules, 
and the doud formed by its spray can be seen at a distance of 
ninety miles. As for plains, the whole centre of America, £rom 
the Arctic Ocean to the mouth of the La Plata, is both level 
and low. In North America so low is the watershed between 
the head waters of the Mississippi and the fp*eat lakes in which 
the St. Lawrence originates, that a heavy ram frequently unites 
them by inundating the adjacent swamps ; and in the extensive 
regions north of the St. Lawrence, the waters hesitate, as in 
Holland, which way to flow. In South America, the Amazon 
actually communicates, by the Rio Negro, with the Orinoco ; 
by the Madeira, another of its tributaries, it almost touches 
the head waters of the Paraguay, which flows southwards to 

169.— 1. In what three respects does the eoniigaratioii of America resemble that 
of Scandinaria ? 2. Name the two chief mountain tangee, and the longest rirer 
connected with each. 8. Name the highest sommit in the Andw and Boekjr 
Mouitains respectively. 4. Where are the latter called OordiUeras f 6. In what 
direction does the greatest extent of low and ianlL land lie r 6. What xItoxs in 
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the Plata. The Canadian lakes, though muoh smaller than 
the Sea of Aral and the Caspian 4ect. 34), are the largest fresh- 
water lakes in the world. Table-lands are. not wanting in 
America, but they are inferior to those of Asia (sect. 32). 

170. Races. — The aboriginal population consists of Esqui- 
maux who occupy the northern regions of America, and Indians 
who are scattered over all the rest of the continent. The for- 
mer are short and fat, with black eyes and hair ; they live chiefly 
by fishing. The latter are tall and erect, with hazel eyes and 
black hair; they live chiefly by hunting. The Indians of 
Mexico and Peru form an exception to this mode of life ; they 
were half-civilized before the conquest of America by Euro- 
peans. Though without any better domestic quadruped than 
the Llama, they had made progress in agriculture ; and good 
roads connected lar^e cities, which were adorned by imposing 
temples. The aboriginal tribes, however, constitute scarcely 
one-sixth of the actual population. The European settlers in 
North America have been principally British ; those in South 
America, Spaniards and Portuguese : millions of negroes have 
been imported as slaves into both, and mixed races have 
arisen amounting to millions more. The English-speaking 
population, and the Spanish-speaking population, constitute 
severally about one-third of the whole. The Portuguese-speak- 
ing population constitutes little more than a tenth. 

171. Countries of America with their Population and 
Chief Towns — 

CountrioB PopuIatioxL Chief Towna. 

Oreenland ; or, DaxsBh 

America, . . 10,000 
Bnpsian America, . 10,000 
Hudson's Bay Company 

Territories, . . 100,000 
Canada, . . . 2,500,000 Quebec, Montreal, Eing8ton,Toronto. 

Carry forward, 2,620,000 

South America are so connected as to convert a portion of the Oontinent into 
an idand ? 7; Where else (sect 160) is there a like phenomenon f 8. Where are 
there inland waters more extensive than the OanacUan Lakes ? 

170.— 1. Name the two aboriginal races of America. 2. Describe that one which 
oocapies the northern regions. 3. Contrast the Bsqoimaux with the Indians. 4. 
Where were the latter half dvilized before the discovery of America by Oolunbns f 
5. Mention some of the animals most useful to us which they did not possess. 6. 
What aro the three European languages most extensively spoken in Ameodca I 
T. Which of the African races has been established in America ? 
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OouatrlM. PopQlatioii. 

Brought forwaid, 2,620,000 
Kew Bnmswick, . 250,000 
NoTA Scotia and Cape 

Breton, . . 330,000 

Prince Edward's Island, 80,000 
Newfoundland, . 120,000 

British Colnmbia, . 75,000 
Vancouver's Island, . 25,000 
United SUtes, . . 81,500,000 
Mexico, . . . 8,000,000 
Central America. . 2,355,000 
St. Dominso and Haiti, 760,000 



Spanish West Indies, 

British „ „ 

French ,, „ 

Dutch „ „ 

Danish „ „ 

Swedish „ „ 

Guiana, 

New Granada, . 

Venezuela, 

Ecuador, . 

Brazil, 

Peru, 

Bolivia, . 

Chili, 

Argentine Republic, 

Uruguay, . 

Paraguay, . 

Patagonia, 



2,000,000 

1,000,000 

800,000 

40,000 

85,000 

1,000 

229,000 

2,250,000 

1,560,000 

1,000,000 

7,500,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,170,000 

215,000 

800,000 

400,000 



Chief Towna 
St John's. 

Halifax. 

Charlotte-town. 

St John's. 

New Westminster. 

Victoria. 

Washington on the Potomae. 

Mexico. 

Ouatimala. 

San Domingo, Port-an-Prinoe. 

Havana. 

Kingston. 



Georgetown, Paramaiibo,Ca7eiiiie 

Santa Fe di Bogota. 

Caraccas. 

Quito. 

Rio Janeiro, Bahia, Pemambnoo. 

Lima. 

Chu(}uisaca. 

Santiaga 

Parana, Buenos AyxMb 

Monte video. 

Assumption. 



70,615,000 
172. Natural Features— 

Western Coast Interior. 

Cqpea, Islands, Bays, Mountains and 
and Hilars, Lakes. 

Blackenzie River. Great Bear Lake. 

Point Barrow. Great Slave Lake. 

Icy Cape. Athabasca Lake. 

Cape Prince of Wales. 
Benring's Strait 



Bristol Bay. 
Sitka Island. 
Queen Charlotte^s 
Island. 



Mt St Ellas. 
Mt Brown. 
Rocky Mountains. 



Eastern Coast. 
Capes, Islands, Boffs, 

andBivers. 
Barrow's Straits. 
Baffin's Bay. 
Davis' Straits. 
Cape Farewell. 
Hudson's Straits. 
Hudson's Bay. 
James' Bay. 
River Saskatchewan. 
Straits of Belleisle. 



171. — (See secL 87.) 1. What ootmtry of America baa by far the laigest popa]». 
tfon 7 S. Hame the rix Boropean natioos among whldi the West Indian Itlands 
ara diYided. 8. What tank doee Britain hold among them as a Wert Indian pco- 
pilfltor r 4. What eovntry In South Amerioa has the laxgert popolatioAr 
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Western Coast. 
Capes, Islands, Bays, 
and Rivers. 
Vancduver's Island. 
Fraser River. 
Biver Columbia. 



Biver Baenaventiira. 



Cape St Lucas. 
Giilf of Calif omia. 
Biver Colorado. 



Interior. 
Mountains and 
Lakes. 
Lake Winnipeg. 
Mt. Hooker. 
Canadian lAkes. 

Superior. 

Michigan. 

Huron. 

Erie. 

Ontario. 
Pacific Alps. 
Lake Utah. 
Freemont's Peak. 
Alleghany Mountains. 



Cordilleras Mountains. 



Oulf of Tehnaatepee. Mt PopocatapetL 



Gulf of Panama. 



Gulf of Guayaquil 



Juan Fernandez Is. 
Masafuera Island. 



Lake Nicaragua. 



Parime Mountains. 
Mt Pichincha. 
Mt. CotopaxL 
Mt Chimboraza 
Brazilian Mountains. 
Lake Titicaca. 
Andes Mountains. 
Mt Aconcagua. 



Biver Biobio. 
Chiloe Island. 
Wellington Island. 
Straits of Magellan. 
Terra del Fuego Island. 
Cape Horn. 



Eastern Coast. 
Capes, Islands, Bays, 

and Rivers. 
Anticosti Island. 
Gulf of St. L&^vrence. 
Biver. St. Lawrence. 
Newfoundland Island. 
Cape Race. 

Pnnce Edward Island. 
Cape Breton Island. 
Cape Sable. 
Bay of Fundy. 
Cape Cod. 
Hudson River. 
Chesapeake Bay. 
Cape Hatteras. 
Bermudas Islands. 
Cape Sable. 
Biver Mississippi 

„ Colorado. 

„ Norte. 
West Indian Islands. 
Bay of Campeachy. 
Cape Catoche. 
Yucatan Bay. 
Bay of Honduras. 
Cape Gracias a Dios. 
Gulf of Darien. 
Biver Magdalena. 
Gulf of Maracaibo. 
Biver Orinoco. 

„ Amazon. 
Joannes Island. 
Cape St. Roque. 
San Francisco River. 
Cape Frio. 
River Plata. 
Cape Corrientes. 
False Bay. 
River Colorado. 
Gulf of Antonio. 
Gulf of St. George. 
Cape Blanco. 
Falkland Islands. 
Island of Georgia. 



172— (See MCt 40.) 1. Name the stnita sepaiaUng the Old and New Worlds 
where theie oome nearest each otber. 2. What straita separate Greenland and 
Terra del Fuego respectively ftom the American continent T 3. What ishtnd groups 
lie icattered between Aaia and America T 4. Name the largest two of the Weil 
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GRKBNLAOT) ; OR, DAmSH AMERICA. 

Popnlatioiif Ten ThooBand. 

173. Greenland is believed to be a duster of islands joined 
together by ice. Only a few stations on the west coast are 
occupied by the Danes. The interior is not inhabited at aJL 
The extremes of temperature are great at opposite seasons ; of 
oold, because in winter the sun never remains long above the 
horizon, and for a while does not rise at all ; and of heat^ be- 
cause in summer the sun never remains long below the horizon, 
and for a while does not set at all (sect 22). QThe heat of the 
short Greenland summer is such as to bring out swarms of 
mos<][uitoes. The native Esquimaux have b^n converted to 
Christianity by Moravian missionaries ; they live chiefly by 
fishing and seal-hunting. 



RUSSIAN AMERICA. 

Population, Ten thousand. 

174. The north-west comer of America is held by the Rus- 
sians^ merely for the sake of the fur-trade. The coast-line of 
Russian America is very extensive compared with its area. 
The chief station, eaUed New Ardumgd, is on an island, near 
to Sitka Island, the wettest place on the globe. 

Indian Idandi. B. Between what gulf and tey Ib the peoinsola of Labrador dta- 
ated f 9. What two peninralas almost encloee the Onlf of Mexico ? 7. What 
large island dividee its month into two T 8. What two peninsulas of North America 
are in very nearly the same latttnde f 9. What hay divides New Brunswick from 
Nova Scotia T 10. What straits separate Newfoundland from Labrador 7 11. 
Name the most southerly point of Nova Scotia^ and the most easterly of Newfound- 
land. 12. In what two capes does the coast of Labrador terminate ? 13. Dia- 
tiogaish the two Capes Sable. 11 Name the hays on tither side of Yocatan. 

173.— 1. How is Uie great heat of the Qreenland summer accounted for? 8. Of 
what race and religion are the inhabitants f 3. Where and how do they lire T 

171. — 1. Mention scHnething notable about the shape of Bussian America, ft 
What Is said about Sitka Island and New Arehangel ? 
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BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 

Population^ nearly 3^ millions. 

175. BiRD*s-BTB View. — The area of British North America 
18 almost equal to that of the United States, or of all Europe ; 
but great part of it is uninhabitable, and the whole actual 
population does not much exceed that of Scotland, or of the 
city of London. More than two-thirds of that population are 
in Canada idone. The other diyisions are New Brunswick ; 
Nova Scotia, and Cape Breton ; Prince Edward's Island ; New- 
foundland ; British Columbia ; and the Hudson's Bay Company 
territories. These last are a marshy flat, broken only by the 
Kocky Mountains, and dotted over with trading posts, where 
skins and furs are taken in exchange for spirits, fire-arms, and 
trinkets. British Columbia, which lies wholly west of the 
Rocky Mountains, was detached from the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany territories in 1858. Cold was discovered on the banks of 
Eraser River in 1856, and so great an immigration was the con- 
sequence, that a separate lo<^ government became necessary. 
Vancouver's Island, on the coast of British Columbia, contains 
coal, and enjoys a climate very similar to that of the British 
Isles. The cod fishery off the coasts of Newfoundland is the 
largest in the world. The Gulf Stream (sect. 27) is the cause 
bom of the abundance of fish on the Newfoundlaiid banks, and 
of the fogs which rise from them. These fogs extend also to 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, but not to Prince Edward's 
Island, which is completely sheltered from the Gulf Stream. 
Of aU the maritime stations, Halifax, in Nova Scotia, is the 
most important. It is the principal naval station of Great 
Britain on the other side of tine Atlantic, and the nearest har- 
bour on the American mainland to the British Isles. The 
distance from Halifax to Galway, Ireland, ' is 1800 miles ; a 
voyage of only six days. 

175.— L Show how disproportionate the population of British North America is 
to its extent. 2. Name Uie most populous and the most recently constituted of 
fhe British possessions. 3. Describe the Hudson's Bay Company tetritoxies. 4. 
Which two of the British possessions does the Gulf Stream render foggy ? 5. What 
makes Halifax an important station ? 0. Of what is it the capital f T. Of what 
two provinces are the capitals called, similarly, 8t John's (seek 171) T 8. Name the 
eapitals of Prince Edward's Idand and British Oolnmhia (sect. 171). 9. What ia 
■aid of Yanooa?er's Island T 
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176. The CxvADAa — ^Upper Canada occupies the northern 
shore of the great lakes, and comprises the most fertile district in 
British America, viz., that Iving oetween Lakes Huron and Erie. 
Lower Canada occupies both banks of the Hiver St. Lawrence, 
the boundary with the United States being determined by the 
summit-level of the watershed between its tributaries and the 
rivers of New England (sect. 179). The Canadian lakes and the 
River St Lawrence are remarkable for the smallness of the area 
which they drain. The source of Connecticut river is not fer &om 
the southern bank of the St. Lawrence ; and it has been already 
stated (sect 169} that the head waters of the Mississippi some- 
times actually communicate with the Canadian lakes. The 
tributaries, on the northern bank of the St Lawrence, are also 
comparatively small. The St Lawrence and the Canadian 
lakes form, during half the year, a great highway of commerce. 
Ship-canals have oeen solidly constructed wherever there are 
falls or rapids, so that not only the interior of Canada, but also 
tiie western states of the Union, can be reached from the ocean 
without breaking bulk. This uninterrupted water-way is of 
especial importance to the export trade, because the raw pro- 
duce of the country, grain and timber, would not bear the cost 
of land-carriage. From the beginning of December to the 
middle of Apnl, ice interrupts the navigation of the St Law- 
rence ; it is frozen solid above Quebec, except at the Falls of 
Niagara and the rapids, and below Quebec, it is encumbered 
with floating ice. Lower Canada was originally a French 
colony ; accordingly, the majority of its inhabitants still speak 
French, and profess the Roman Catholic religion. Upper 
Canada is occupied chiefly by settlers from the British Islands, 
and is the more prosperous of the two. The prindml towns 
are Montreal and Quebec in Lower Canada, Toronto, MamiUon, 
and Kingston in Upper Canada. The two Canadas, which to- 
gether are more than four times larger than Great Britain, 
have now a common government ; and tiie city of Ottawa, in a 
central position with regard to both, has been selected as the 
future capital 

176.— 1. Name the flvt great Oanadian lakes from east to west 8. Whieh of 
tiiem is improperlj called Canadian, being endoied within the territory of the 
United States r 8. Between which of them are the Falls of Niagara. Lake St Olair, 
and St. Mazy's Leap respecUvely ? 4. How do boats pass the Falls f 6. What 
makes an uninterrapted water-waj of especial importance to Canada T 6. How 
many months In the year does the eUmate aflow this water-way to be used f 1 Al 
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UNITED STATES* 

Area, 3,305,000 sauare miles, nearly equal to that of Europe. 

Population, 81 J millions, equal to that of the British Isles and 

Denmark together. 

177. Bird's-eye View.— The United States occupy the whole 
l)readth of North America, from the British possessions on the 
north, to Mexico on the south ; and their area is nearly equsd 
to that of Europe. This immense breadth is divided by the 
Bocky Mountains, the Alleghanies, and the Pacific Alps into 
four distinct regions, two inland and two maritime. The most 
important are those lying on opposite sides of the Alleghany 
Mountains, viz., the Atlantic slope, which is the most populous^ 
and the great basin of the Mississippi, which is by far the 
largest of the four regions above mentioned. The Atlantic 
slope comprises all the older States, and its population 
amounts to more than half that of the whole Union. The 
basin of the Mississippi contains the largest tract of exuberantly 
rich land in the world.« This fertile tract lies wholly east of 
the 96th meridian, west of which semi-desert table-lands rise in 
succession towards the Rocky Mountains. The lesser inland 
re^on, situated between the Kocky Mountains and the Pacific 
AlDS, is an elevated desert ; the central part of it is rainless, 
ana completely cut off from communication with the ocean 
(sects. 126, 160). What streams it has flow into salt marshes 
or lakes, the largest of which is Utah, measuring 75 miles by 
30 miles. The maritime region along the Pacific is insigni- 
ficanty as the mountains nse almost immediately from die 
shore. 

178. PRODnonoN&— East of the Rocky Mountains the heat 

what town on the St Lawrence does the solid ice cease T 8. What difference Is 
there between the inhabitants of Upper and Lower Canada, in respect of race, lan- 
guage, and religion T 9. Naroe the two chief towns in Lower Canada. 10. Name 
the three principal towns in Upper Canada. 11. What town has been selected as 
tbe capital of the United FroTinces T 

177. — 1. Name the three mountain ranges which divide the breadth of the 
ITnited States into four distinct regions ? 2. Which two of tiiese four regions are 
the most important ? 8. How comes it that the Atlantic slope is the most popu- 
lous part of the Union T 4. Describe the basin of the Mississippi on opposite sides 
of the 96th meridian. 8. What are the natural boundaries of the two inland 
regions ? e. Describe the lesser of these inland regions. 7. In what respect doet 
it resemble Central Asia 1 

• Sm PoitKrIpt at beglnmng of Totnins (p. rUi.) 
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of summer and the cold of winter are both ezcessiye. So great 
18 the heat of summer that maize ripens even in the Northern 
States ; and so great is the cold of winter that the cotton crops 
of the Southern States are often seriously Injured. Even at 
New Orleans, in the latitude of Sahara, frost is not unknown. 
There is, however, a great difference between north and south. 
A line running along the rivers Potomac, Ohio, Mississippi, 
and Missouri, separates very nearly the regions where heat and 
cold respectively predominate. North of that line, the produc- 
tions are, on the whole, those of the temperate zone ; and the 
population is free, except in Maryland and Delaware. South 
of that line, the productions become more and more of a tropical 
character, and sLsivery exists. Cotton, tobacco, sugar, and rice 
are the staples of the Southern States. The surplus produce of 
the United States is agricultural, that of the United Kingdom 
manufacturing ; and so great is the surplus in both, that the 
trade between them is greater than the trade between either 
and any other country. West of the Kocky Mountains the 
extremes of temperature are comparatively moderate. 

179. Principal States— 

The Union consists of Thirty-four States and Eight Territories. 
Territories, on reaching a certain population, receive the constitntion 
of States. The States are divided into Eastern, Middle, Southern, 
and Western. The principal t 



Of the Six Eastern States, 

called also collectively, New Enolabd. 

Maine, the best grazing and chief ship-building State. 
Rhode Islaio), the. smallest, but most highly manufacturing 
Massachusetts, the most forward State m respect of education. 

Of the Four Middle States. 

New York, ]^re-eminent for population and trade, called therefore 

the Empire State, 
Pennstlyania, producing more than half the iron manufactured 

in the Union. 

178. — 1. Wherein does the climate differ on opposite aides, of the Rocky Moun- 
tains T 2. Along what riTers is the line dividing north and south to be traced f 
8. Name the only two states north of that line, in which slavery exists. 4. What 
are the staple productions of the southern states 7 5. On what is the great teada 
between Britain and the United States founded ? 
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Of the Ten Southern Statu, 
YiBGiNiJk, snrpasaing all others in the culture of tobacco. 
NosTH CAROLiKAf pre-eminent in the manufacture of pitch, tar, 

and turpentine. 
South Carolina and Geobgia, the principal rice States. 
Alabama and Mississippi, the principal cotton States. 
Louisiana and Florida, the principal sugar States. 

Of the Fourteen Western States. 
Illinois, called by way of eminence, the Prairie State. 
Californla., famous for its gold diggings. 

180. Largest Towns. — ^The Union contains the following 
towns with a population exceeding 100,000. They are — 

Situation, State. 

On Massachusetts Bay, Massachusetts. 

On Hudson River, 



Toums, 
Boston, .... 
New York and \ 
Brooklyn,. . \ 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, . 
New Orleans, 
Cincinnati, . 
St. Louis, . 
Chicago, . . 



On Delaware River, 
On Patapsco River, . 
On the Mississippi, . 
On the Ohio, . . . 
On the Missouri, . . 
On Lake Michigan, . 



New York, 

Pennsylvania. 

Maryland. 

Louisiana. 

Ohio. 

St. Louis. 

Illinois. 



These towns may be classified as follows- 



1. According to 
New York, with 

Brooklyn, . 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, . 
Boston, . . 
New Orleans, 
Cincinnati, . 
St. Louis, 
Chicago, . . 



popi 



According to commeroial importance. 
New York, 



Boston, 

New Orleans, 

Philadelphia, 

Baltimore, 

Cincinnati, 

St. Louis, 

Chicago, 



} 
f 



Foreign 
Trade. 



Inland 
Traffic 



opulation. 

1,073,000 

663,000 
212,000 
178,000 
169,000 
161,000 
161,000 
109,000 

The United States contain only seven other towns with a 
population exceeding 50,000. 

179. — 1. What states are called respectively the Prairie State and the Empire 
Stated 2. What state builds most ships? 8. What state produces most iron ? 
4. What are the staple productions of the tiro Garolinas respectively? 6. Which 
is the best educated state? 6. Which is the most commercial? 7. Name the 
tvo cottcn states. 8. Name the two rice states. 9. Name the two sugar states. 
10. In wbich of the Atlantic states are Capes God and Hatteras respectively ? 11. 
What state is divided iuto two by one of the Canadian lakes? 12. What state has 
two shores, one on certain Canadian lakes, and another on the Atlantic ? 13. What 
is the southernmost point in the United States? 14. Which state lies farthest 
north? 

180.— 1. Which is the largest town in the Union? 2. Name the four chief 
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181. Social Oonditiok. — The British laoes, the English Ian- 
gnage, and the Protestant religion prevail in the United States. 
The Datch element, which used to be strong in .New York, is 
scarcely now distinguishable. Grermans are numerous in Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and Texas. With Louisiana a population 
of Frendi origin was admitted into the Union, and a consider- 
able number of Spaniards with Florida, Texas, New Mexico, 
and California. All these races, however, easily amal^imate, 
and Uie grand distinction, which cannot be obliterated, is that 
between the white man and the black. Besides fully three 
million slaves, there is nearly half a million of free blacks. 
The native Indians still amount to about half a million. A 
territory lying north of Texas has been reserved for them ; but 
their numbers are rapidly diminishing. 

182. GovERKHENT. — ^Tho government of the whole Union' 
is conducted by a President, who holds office for four years ; 
a Senate, the members of which are elected by the several 
State Legislatures, each Legislature electing two ; and a House 
of Eepresentatives, the members of which are elected di- 
rectly by the people according to population. So preponder- 
ant, in respect of population, are the states of New York and 
Pennsylvania, that they send one-fourth of the whole number of 
representatives. The Senate and House of Representatives are 
together called Congress, The seat of federal government is 
Washington, a citv of 60,000 inhabitants, situated on the 
Maryland side of the Potomac, in a district ten miles square, 
called Columbia, which was ceded to Congress by Maryland 
and Virginia. Slavery, which used to receive a federal 
sanction by being allowed in this federal district (sect. 15), 
no longer exists in it. 

•eats of foreign trade. 3. Which one ot these is in the sonth 7 4. Name the two 
chief seats of inland trafflo. 6. Which of them is in the soath f 6. Name the 
three large towns, which are on the Mississippi, or on tribataries of the MissiBBippL 
T. Name the four on the Atlantic dope. 8. WUeh of them are on the Hadson, 
Delaware, and Patapsco rivers respectively f 

181.— 1. In what three particulars do the inhabitants of the United States re- 
semble those of the British Isles ? 2. In what three states are Germans most 
numerous T 3. What state was originally French f 4. What four states were ori< 
ginally Spanish 7 0. How many negroes are there altogether 7 8. How many of 
them are free ? 

182.— L In the constitution of Che United States, what answers to our King or 
Queen, Lords, and Commons 7 2. How many years does the President remain in 
offlce 7 8. How ue the senators eleeted 7 4. How ar»the representatives elected 7 
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MEXICO. 

Area, 834,000 square miles, seven times that of the British Isles. 

Population, folly 8 millions, 2 millionB more than that 
of Ireland. 

183. Mexico, from being a confederation of states, has, 
through the armed intervention of the French, become an 
Empire. The greater part of its interior is a table-land, from 
6000 to 8000 feet high ; on which accomit the rivers are not 
navigable to any great distance inland. The climate of the 
table-land is temperate ; but that of the coasts is tropical, 
and in many parts unhealthy. The chief seaport, Vera Cruz, 
on the Gulf of Mexico, is frequentljr visited by yellow fever. 
The largest towns are in the interior. The chief of them is 
the capital, Mexico^ situated 7000 feet above the ocean-level, 
about zOO miles from Vera Cruz on one side, and from Acapuko, 
another seaport, on the other. The population of Mexico is 
the most piebald in the world. The majority are still Indians. 
The whites (Spaniards chiefly) number about a million, and 
the Negroes, all of whom are free, about 6000 ; the rest are 
crosses of these. The children of Whites and Indians are 
called Mestizoes; those of Whites and Negroes, Mulatioes; 
those of Indians and Negroes, Zamhoes, The Roman Catholic 
religion is established, and no other is tolerated. Spanish is 
the universal language. Education is at a low ebb. Should 
the Empire now established in Mexico endure, its material 
prosperity may be expected to improve. 
Mexico, . . 205,000 Gnadalaxara, . . 90,000 Paebia, . . 85,000 

6. What two states are most poverfUl in the Honse of Kepresentatives P 6. Why 
is Washington, a comparatively small town, called the capital of the United 
States? 

183.— 1. How has Mexico been revolntlonixed Into an Empire? 2. In what 
two respects do the Mexicans resemble the Spaniards ? 8. What is there in the 
Btmctiire of the country to prevent the Mexican rivers from being navigable far ? 
4. Name a seaport on either shore. 6. Name the two largest inland towns. 6. 
What three races are commingled in the population ? 7. Of the commixed races 
which is the most numeroas, and which the least so ? & What are mestizoes, 
molattoes, and aamboea, respectively ? 
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CENTRAL AMERICA- 
Fopulatton, Two and a half millions, smaller than that of Scothnd. 

184. Phjsically, Central America extends from the nacrowest 
wtt ox Mexico to the southern extremity of the Isthmus of 
Panama, Thus reckoned, it includes Yucatan, and some other 
territory of the Mexican Confederation, towaids the north, and 
port of New Granada, towards the south. Besides these, 
Central America contains Belize, a British station for cat- 
ting mahosany and logwood ; the Mosquito coast, a district 
gpyemed by a native chief under the protection of Greai 
Britain ; and fiye independent republics, Guatimala, Hon- 
duras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, ana Costa Rica. In fdl Cen- 
tral America, there is only one town of more than 50,000 
inhabitants, viz., New Guatimala, which enjoys a delightful 
climate, being situated 5000 feet above the ocean-level. The 
configuration, climate, and productions of Central America 
are similar to those of Mexico. The population is also similar 
to the Mexican in origin and mixture, in language, in religion, 
and in education, or rather in the want of education. Eartli- 
quakes frequently destroy the towns of Central America; 
and political commotions are evermore checking its material 
progress. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 
Population, fiilly Twenty-one miUions, 1 miUion more than that 

of England and Wales. 
* 185. The Andes divide South America into two, a very 
narrow maritime region washed by the Pacific, and a great 
mass on their eastern side. This mass again consists of three 
basins, drained respectively by the Orinoco, the Amazon, and the 
Plata, all which rivers, though actually or nearly communicating 
with one another by some of their head-wat^ (sect. 169), are 
separated, in the lower part of their course, by mountain groups. 
These groups are the Parime mountains, enclosed by the Orinoco 

ISl'— 1. Mention the natozal limito of OsntzBl Amerioa. S. For what purpoaa 
do the British hold Bdiie ? 8. Kame the Ave independant republia. 4. Nam* 
the largest town. ff. In what four partiooliin do the inbabltantB Maemble tha 
Mexicans ? 6. What resemUanoe ia there between the plvriml and pcdMeal 
oondition of ttie country ? 
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and Bio Negro ; and the Brazilian mountains ; opposite both, 
the Andes project eastward as if to meet them. The most re- 
markable portion of the Andes is on the borders of Boli^ and 
Pern, where two ridges enclose Lake Titicaca, the only lake in 
South America worth mentioning. It is larger than any 
European lake, except Ladoga. South of the lake is Mount 
Tllimaniy upwards of 21,000 feet high ; and east of it Mount 
Sorata., somewhat higl^er. Of the three great basins mentioned 
above, the Amazonian is by far the largest, and is distinguished 
by its forests ; mssy plains are characteristic of the other 
two. Except inTats^onia, where a blustering winter prevails 
throughout the greater part of the year, the climate of South 
America has the same peculiarity as that of Mexico, viz., that 
spring, summer, and winter are seated on separate thrones 
which they never quit. The heat is always scorching in the 
plains, owing to tneir great depression ; the cold is always 
polar among the highest ridges of the Andes ; and the tem- 
perature is always mild on the intermediate plateaux. Hence 
the inhabitants of Quito, though living under the equator, enjoy 
just such a climate as their ancestors were accustomed to in 
Spain. The most notable circumstance in the political condi- 
tion of South America is, that, whereas the Portuguese posses- 
sions have been kept entire in the empire of Brazil, and enjoy 
a stable goremment, those of Spain nave fallen asunder into 
numerous republics, which, like ttiose of Central America, are 
in a state of chronic revolution. Throughout South Americai 
the Roman Catholic is the established religion. 

185.— 1. Kame the thvM prioeip&l xiTer-bauliiB in SoaCh America. 8. Betweea 
wbichtwoofthemdotheParixnemoimtainsinlerTene? Z. What ia the moit remark- 
able portion of the Andes T 4. Name two mountaina near Lake Titieaea. 6. In 
what waj does the climate of Sonth America resemble that of Mexico 7 0. What 
two nations of Europe conquered almost all South America f 7. In what re- 
spect do the regions once Spanish agree, and in what respect do they differ fh)m 
those once Portuguese f 8. What countries in North America resemble, both 
religiously and politically, the countries in South America, which were formerly 
Spanish possessions f 0. What country has the smaUest line of coast 7 10. What 
ootmtry has none at all 7 11. What country has a shore on both the Pacific and 
tiie Atlantio 7 12. What country lies wholly west of the Andes 7 18. What two 
oountries are traversed by the equator 7 14. What four countries are traversed by 
the Troplo of Oaprioom 7 Iff. What great river bounds Ecuador for a ornsider- 
aUe distance on the soafh 7 IS. Name the chief river in New Granada, and also 
InV 
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EEPDBLIO OF NEW GRANADA. 

Aiaty 880,000 iqiiftre miles, more than three times that of the 
British Isles. 

Popalatloiiy Two and a quarter millions, smaller than that of 
BcotUnd. 

186. The eastern part of New Granada belongs to the plain 
of the Orinoco ; the western is occupied by thrce ridges, into 
which the Andes are divided soon alter entering New Granada. 
Two of these enclose the Biyer Magdalena, which has a course 
of nearly 1000 miles. The capital, Santa Fe di Bogota 
(pop. 45,000), is at such an elevation as to enjoy a temperate 
climate. Chief port, Cartaaena, on the Oarribean Sea. The 
Isthmus of Panama, which belongs physically to Central 
America (sect. 184), is commerdally by fai the most part of New 
Granada. A railway, between fitly and sixty miles long, has 
been constructed across it ; and several proposals have been 
made for cutting through it a ship-canal. In one part, the 
highest ground between seas is only 260 feet above the ocean- 
level. 



EEPUBLIO OP ECUADOR 

Area, 815,000 square miles^ nearly three times that of the 
British Isles. 

Population, One million, one-third that of Scotland. 

187. Ecuador is traversed by the Andes in two parallel 
ridges, which enclose the best-peopled district. This is a plain 
about twenty miles broad, and nearly 10,000 feet above the 
ocean-leveL In it stands the capital, Quito (pop. 60,000), 
enjoying a delightful climate, but exposed to frequent thunder- 
storms and earmquakes. Two of the most remarkable moun- 
tains amoiig the Andes are in Ecuador ; tiiese are the dome- 
shaped Chmiborazo, which presents so imposing an appearanoe 

186.— 1. Describe the Andes in New Oranada. S. Mention a fiiet which showi 
that they are completely interrupted at the Isthmns of Panama. 8. On which side 
of that isthmus is the Gulf of Panama r i. Name the gulf on the other sida. 
5. How broad nearly is the isthmus f 6. Name the capital and chief port of Kifir 
Ckanada. 
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to the nayigatoiB of the Pacific ; and Cotopaxi (nearly 19,000 
feet), the loftiest of all the yolcanoes in the Andes. Ecuador 
has but one port, OuayaquU, about half the size of the capitaL 



EEFUBLIO OP VENEZUELA. 

Aiea, 450,000 square miles, nearly four tunes that of the 
British Isles. 
* Population, One and a half millions, one half that of Scotland. 

188. The main feature is the Ikmcs or plains of the Orinoco, 
which are so level, that the annual overflowing of the river con- 
verts them into a lake 600 miles .in length, east and west, by 
nearly 100 miles in breadtL Almost the whole year is occupied 
by the rising and falling of the Orinoco. During five months, 
firom April to August inclusive, it rises ; throughout September 
it remains at the highest, flooding the country on either side to 
the extent above-mentioned : durine other five months, from 
October to February inclusive, it fal&i ; and throughout March 
5t remains at the lowest. This great annual ovemow renders 
the Orinoco a muddy river, and prevents the establishment of 
towns upon its banks. Another disadvantage is the unhealthy 
Btdtriness of the river-banks, in consequence of their low level ; 
in many parts the air is one dense doud of poisonous insects to 
a heicht of twenty feet above the river. Caraccas, the capital, 
has about 30,000 inhabitants : its port is La Oiiayra, 



GUIANA. 



Area, 150,000 square miles, considerably more than that of the 
British Isles. 

Population, Two hundred and twenty-nine thousand. 

189. The maritime region is low and level, but exceedingly 
fertile, and, in the neighbourhood of towns, well cultivated ; 
sugar, coffee, and cotton are the staple productions. The 

187.~1. Describe the platean and climate of Qnita 2. For what are Chimboraxo 
and Cotopaxi severally remarkable f 8. Why is Ecaador so called ? 4. Name the 
capital and chief port of Ecaador. 

188.— 1. In what month is the Orinoco at the highest? 2. In what month at 
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interior ocmnsto of moontains, with interrening swamps. DeiiM 
forests abound. The whole country is divided iato British, 
Dutch, and French Guiana, which are related to one another, 
in respect of size, nearly as the numbers 3, 2, 1. The popula- 
tion of Uiese divisions, and the size of their chief towns, bear a 
general proportion' to their areas, as may be seen from the fol- 
K>wing figures :— 

British Ouiana, • Pop. 150,000 Chief town, Georgetown, Pop. 25,000 
Dutch Guiana, . 64,000 „ Paramaribo, 17,000 

French Guiana, . 25,000 „ Cayenne, . 5,000 

All these towns are difficult of access on account of sandbanks 
along the coast, and bars at the river mouths. British Guiana 
is divided into three districts, called Berbice, Demerara, and 
Eesequibo, after the three principal rivers. The river Eese- 

guibo is by far the laij^t, not only in British, but in all 
fuiana. Gwrgetofum is situated on the Demeraia^ about a mile 
from its mouth. 



EMPIRE OF BBAZIL. 

Area, 8,180,000 square miles, twenty-six times that of the British Isles. 
Population, 7} millionfl, fully one-fourth that of the British Isles. 

190. The area of Brazil is nearlv the same as that of the 
United States ; and is so distributed, that its inland boundary 
touches^ on all the political divisions of South America except 
three, viz., Peru, ChUi, and Patagonia. The most prominent 
natunil feature is the Amazon. So large is this river that, at a 
distance of 300 miles from the sea, its banks can scarcely be 
seen from a ship in the middle of the stream ; and, at a distance 

Ihe lowest 1 8. What is the extent of the annual inundation 1 4. Why are 
there no towns on the Orinoco f 6. Name the capital and the chief port of 



189.— 1. Contrast the maritime with the inland regions of Ouiana. S. In what 
proportions is Guiana dlrided among the British, French, and Dutch J 3. Name 
the chief town in each diriaion. 4. Name the three principal rirexs in British 
Ouiana. ff. On which of them is the capital situated T 6. Which of them is the 
largott In all Guiana ? 
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of 1500 miles from the sea, it is still forty fathoms dee^ The 
Madeira, its principal tributary, is as large as the I)anube 
The interior consists of an immense plain extending on both 
sides of the Amazon, and of a mountainous district rising both 
from the Amazonian plain and from the Atlantic towards a 
central ridge, which separates the tributaries of the Amazon from 
those of La Plata. One dense forest covers both these districts, 
except in certain maritime districts, where the surface has been 
cleared. The high lands yield the grains and fruits of Europe, 
and tiie low lands tropical produce, as coffee, sugar, and 
cotton. Mining competes with agriculture; the mines to- 
wards the source of tne San Francisco are particularly rich 
in both gold and diamonds. Brazil is a hereditary consti- 
tutional monarchy (sect 15) — or empire, since the sovereign is 
called emperor — ^with a senate and house of representatives. 
The emperor is a sdon of the royal house of Portugal, to 
which country Brazil originally belonged. Half the popula- 
tion are negro-slaves : of the other hal^ the great majority are 
either mulattoes or free negroes ; and the number of whites in 
the whole empire does not much exceed a million. These are, 
with few exceptions, of Portuguese extraction. Accordingly, 
the Portuguese language is that of the whole population ; the 
Boman Catholic Churdi is recognised in the constitution as 
Ha&t of the state ; and popular education is as little advanced 
as in the mother countiy. There is not a single town of 
10,000 inhabitants in the interior. The more considerable 
towns, like the cultivated districts, are situated on the coast : 
they are all seats of trade. Next to Eio Janevro^ the capital, 
pop. 300,000, ranks Bahiobf pop. 100,000. Three other towns, 
Pemom&ttoo, south of Cape St Eoque, Mourariham, and Para, 
north of it, have a population exceeding 20,000, but under 
50,000. 

190.— 1. Name the only three countries in South America which Brazil does not 
touch. S. Name the three repuhlice north of Braxil. Z. Mention some fecti 
which show the enormous sixe of the Amason. 4 Where alone are cultiTated 
districts and large towns to he found T 6. Of what two natural dirisions does the 
interior consist f 6. In what do these two dirisions agree f 7. Describe their re- 
•pectiTe produce. 8. Where are the richest mines ? 0. What is the language, the 
religion, and the goTemment of Brasil ? tO. Of what three races does the popiila- 
tion consist? 11. How many of the negroes are slares? IS. Name the capital 
and the only other dty that can rank witii it 13. Name the three towns of the 
Moond class. 14. What supports all these towns 1 
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RBPUBLIO OP PEBU. 

Area, 500.000 squBie miles, mora than four times that of tlM 

British Isles. 

Populatioxi, 2} millions, smaller than that of Scotland. 

191. The extensive coast of Peni is lemarkably cool, owing 
to fogs, which obscore the sun, and to a cold searcorrent (sect 2';0 
from the Antarctic regions. The natural dryness, and the almost 
total absence of rain west of the Andes, render the coast a 
•uccession of sandy deserts. So little is agriculture attended to, 
and so limited are the means of inland transit, that the towns 
along the coast import great part of their provisions from Chili. 
A great number of the inhabitants are employed in the gold and 
silver mines of the eastern Andes. The chief exports, besides 
the precious metals, are wine and brandy, sugar, Jesuits'-bark, 
salt, saltpetre, guano, and alpaca wooL The best guano is ob- 
tained nom the Ohincha Islands, three in numMr, situated 
fifteen miles from the shore, south of lima. The deposit is said 
to be eiffhty feet thick in some places. Almost all the popula- 
tion is fdong the coast and on the table-lands. The mountains 
are still in possession of the Indians, who maintain a constant 
warfetre with the Spanish settlers east of the Andes. Between 
the Ucayali and the Brazilian frontier stretches a level forest 
country, very warm and unhealthy. lAma, (pop. lOOjOOO) is the 
emporium, as well as the capital, of Peru ; CaUcto, we port of 
Lima, has the safest and most commodious harbour on the 
whole coast of the Pacifi& Cuzco, the ancient capital of the 
Incas, is an elegant city, nearly half the size of Lima. Pasco, the 
highest city in the world, being 13,720 feet above the sea-leveL 



REPUBLIC OP BOLIVIA. 

Area, 480,000 sqnaw miles, fonr times that of the British Isles. 

Population, 2 millions, two-thirds that of Scotland. 

192. The very limited coast of Bolivia is a desert. On all 
its inland frontiers, except the western, are plains, some of 
them grassy, and othe rs covered with forests. The central 

191.^1. Mentton two eauies of the ooolneai %long the PeraTian cout. 2. In what 
two distrieta is almost all the popnlfttion to be round r S. To whatxiTeriBahnoat 
aUthe drainage of Peru carried ? 4. Describe the country between the UoajaU 
and the Brazilian froutius. 6. Name the capital and the ehitf harbour •• 
Baumerate the principal ezportib 
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regpion consists of mountain-ridges and table-lands. The ma- 
jority of the population are of Indian descent. The capital is 
called ChtiquMoca or La Plata ; but the most famous town is 
Potod. It is now no larger than the capital, but had once as 
many as 160,000 inhabitants, who were brought together by 
the extraordinary productiveness of the neighbourmg silver 
mines. It is the second highest city in the world, being situated 
13,330 feet above the ocean-level. The only seaport is Cobija, 
a small place on the desert coast; alpaca wool and the 
precious metals are the principal exports. 

La Paz, . . 76,000 Chuquisaca, . . 24,000 Potosi, . . 23,000 



REPUBLIC OP OHILI. 
(Aresy 180,000 sq. m., considerably more than that of the British Isles. 
Population, H millions, one-half that of Scotland. 
193. The nanow maritime belt, which constitutes Chili, is 
divided naturally into three, namely, a desert region at the 
northern extremity, a wooded one at the soutliem, and in 
the middle, between these, a rich grain district. The Chilian 
Andes dre a single ridge with numerous offsets, among which 
are no fewer than foi^en active volcanoes, and Aconcagua 
(^,910 feet), the highest mountain on the American continent 
The capital is Santiago (pop. 60,000), and the chief port Valpa- 
raiao. At a considerable distance from land is the island of 
Juan Fernandez, which was the solitary residence of Alexander 
Selkirk^ the original of Defoe's Bobinaon Crusoe, 



LA PLATA; or, AEGENTINB REPUBLIC. 

Area, 950,000 square miles, about eight times that of the BritlBh Isles. 

Population, 1) million, less than one-half that of Scotland. 

194 The territory of this republic is a dead level Shallow 
lakes abound, covering immense tracts after rain ; and not a 

192.— L Mention at leMt three eorts of ooontry HtuA would bo paeaed by a per- 
eon trareUing from the coast through the heart of Boliyia to the Brazilian frontier. 
1 Kama tha flra ooontriei oontevminoiie with Boliyia. 8. Name tiie capital and 
the only leaport 4 What are the principal ezporte ? 5. On what two aoooonte 
is Potoal remarkable. 

198.— 1. Deseribo tha threefold natural diTlaion of Ohill. 3. In what two ra- 
ipecta are the Ohilian Andes remarkable ? 8. Kama the capital and the eUef 
port L For what li the idand of Juan Fenuuides remarkable ! 

g2 
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few streanui are lost in these lakes, or erapoiated before reaoh- 
ing any principal river. In the south, almost all the lakes 
are salt The most characteristic feature is Jie pampas. 
immense woodless plains west of the Parana, stretdiing in all 
directions for hundreds of miles, and in some for nearly a 
thousand. Fcurana is the seat of gorenmient ; but hj fiur the 
]aigest town, as also the chief port, is Bumoi Ayres^ pop. 
122,000. Its exports are chiedy hides, bones, and tallow. 



REPUBLIC OP PARAGUAY. 

Area, 75,000 square miles, 2) times that of Scotland. 

Population, 800,000, one-fourth that of Scotland. 

195. Paraguay has the same physical characteristics as tha 
adjacent portion of La Phita. CJountless herds of oxen are 
pastured on its plains, and constitute its chief wealth. A 
peculiar product is the herb called rnaUi, which yields the 
Paraguay tea, so largely consumed in La Plata, reru, and 
ChilL The plant grows a foot and a half high, has slender 
branches, and leaves resembling those of senna, but from four 
inches to five inches long. The branches are used as well aa 
the leaves, and in much the same way as we use the tea of 
China, only that the infusion is drunk by means of a tube in- 
serted into the teapot Indians form the great majoribr of the 
population. Assumption^ at the confluence of the Piloomayo 
with the Paraguay, is tiie capital, pop. 48,000. 



REPUBLIC OP URUGUAY. 

Area, 120,000 square miles, equal to that of the British lales. 

Population, 215,000, one-fifteenth that of Scotland. 

196. This country consists of undulating plains, on which 
immense herds of oxen are pastured. Frequent revokitions have 

194.-1. Where and whafe we the pampat ? 1 What !• the prentiling oher- 
aeter of the lakee and riren ? 8. Keme the leet of gorenment, and the chief 
port. 4. Which lithe more popolovf? 6. What are the principal ezporU 7 

lOff.— I. Between what two riverB ia Paraguay aituated ? S. Which of then 
formi, for the greatest diatance, a bonndary between that repnblie and BnaO 7 8. 
X>eioribe the plant ma<e^ 4. How ia II naed 7 ff. What ia the name and aUnalica 
eftheoapiial7 
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greatly retarded its prosperity of late years. The capital, MonU 
Video (pop. 45,000), is the best harbour on the Plata : its 
piindp^ exports are the same as those of Buenos Ayres. 



PATAGONIA. 

Population, 400,000, one-eighth that of Scotland. 

197. The eastern and western shores of Pata^nia present 
the same contrast as do those of the British Isles (sect. 42). 
The interior consists of plains covered with tufts of brown 
grass, low bushes, and salt lakes. The inhabitants are gigantio 
savages. They are cannibals in war; and in winter, when 
pressed by hunger, they kiU and eat their old women be- 
fore toncmng their dojgs. Currents and tempests render the 
navigation of tiie Straits of Magellan so dangerous that Cape 
Horn is doubled in preference to passing through them. All 
the islands are mountainoua ; Cape Horn, situated on one of 
them^ is high and woody. 



ISLANDS OP AMERICA. 

198. BirdVbtb View of the West Indla. IsLAin>s.— The 
West India Islands may be divided into three groups, viz., the 
Greater Antilles, comprising Cuba, San Domingo, Ptierto Rico, 
and Jamaica ; the Lesser Antilles, comprising the Virgin Islands, 
the Leeward Islands, and the Windward Islands ; lastly, the 
Bahamas. All of them have a warm moist climate, and are 
very unhealthy in the lower grounds. The seasons are stricUy 
two — ^the wet season, from November to April ; and the dry, 
from May to October. The Bahamas are* low, rocky, and bar- 
ren ; the Antilles, both Greater and Lesser, are mountainous 
but fertile ; their coasts are, for the most part, high and rugged, 
with deep water dose at hand. The principal productions of 

196.—L DMcribe tha toifiMe. 2. What ooDstHutes the chief wealth of the 
eoontiy f 8. Name the capital. 4. What doei it export f 

197.— 1.- What riTer lepaiatei Patagonia from La Plata? 1 In what respect 
doea Patagonia zeeemble the Bxitlah lales 7 S. Deecribe the interior. 4. Deacribe 
the inhabltanta. 6. What two caiuei render the Straits of MageUaa daogeiroiia 1 
9. Deaoribe Cape Horn 
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the AntUlefl are sugar, molasses, and rum ; coffee, ooUon, in- 
di^, pepper, ginger, and tobacco. Three-fourths of the popu- 
lation are negroes. 

199. PounoAL Relations of thb West India Island& — 
Excepting San Domingo, all the West India Islands belong to 
European powers.* ^in Domingo is as large as Scotland. The 
eastern, or Spanish part, capitol San Domingo, is properly 
called Hispamola ; the western, or French part, capital Port au 
Prince, is propedj called HajtL Both are independent re- 
publics of blacks. The Spanish possessions are b^ far the most 
extensiye, and contain the lai^est population : m them alone 
slavery still exists. The British possessions comprise the 
greatest number of islands, and rank second in point of popular 
tioxL 

France has only Martinique and Gnadalonpe. 

Holland has three of the Leeward Islands, and Cnraqoa. 

Benmark has three of the Virgin Islands (sect. 82). 

Sweden has only St. Bartholoniew, one of the Leeward groups. 

200. Spanish Islands.— Cuba, nearly equal to England in 
size, is the largest and finest of the West Indian Islands ; it is 
f;te&ilj coveted by the United States. Savannah (pop. 120,0(X)) 
IS its capital Puerto Bico is beautifully diversified; well 
watered, and fertile ; chief town, San Jtum, Two of the Vir- 
gin Islands belong to Spain ; and also the Galapagos group, 
situated in the Ime of the equator, west of Ecu^or. The 

198.— L Into what three gronps may the West India Islands be dirided 1 S. 
What four islands eonstitate the Greater Antilles ? S. What three gronpe eonsti- 
tate the Loner Antillos f 4. In what two respeetB do the Bahamas diifer ficom the 
AntUles ? 6. What are the principal productions of the latter f 6. How are the 
seasons defined in the West Indies ? 7. What parts are unhealthy ? 8. What 
straits separate the West India Islands from Florida, Cuba from San Domingo, 
and Ban Domingo firom Puerto Sico 1 0. What island oommands tiie entrance to 
the Gulf of Mexico 1 10. What idand commands the months of the Orinoco f 
11. What three islands are due north of the town of Oacaocas, of the Gulf of 
Maracalho, and of the Gulf of Darien respectirely f 

199.— 1. Into what two parts U San Domingo divided ? t. Name the coital of 
each. 3. Name the one cape at the eastern extremity, and the two capes at the 
western extremity of San Domingo. 4. In what two respects hare the Spanish 
West Indies the pre-eminence ? S. What great social wrong is found only in them ? 
6. In what respect hare the British West Indies the pre-eminence ? 7. What two 
islands belong to France ? 8. In what groups do the Dutch and Danish WesI 
Indies respectirely lie ? 9. Name the single island belonging to Sweden. 

• In the tpring of un, HiqiaiiloK th* Mitnn pwt of Bm Domlofo, ttmxmti Its aOegliuMM to 
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Qalapagos Isknds are said to contain 2000 extinct craters ; 
their shores abound Inth land and sea 4iartleSy fish, and wild 
fowL 

201. Britxsii Islands.— Jamaica and Trinidad are by &r 
the largest of the British Island3. Jamaica is nearly as large 
as Wales. The Blue Mountains, which traverse it in the direo- 
tion of its length, attain in some places a height of more than 
7000 feet Between them and the north shore, is a succession 
of gently swelling hills ; on the southern side, they present 
a series of abrupt precipices which render the scenery truly 
sublime. At a distance of six miles behind the town of Kvng~ 
sUm, the ground is so elevated that all thegarden vegetables 
of Europe can be grown for its market. Slngston, in whic^ 
the trade of the island centres, is by far the largest town, the 
population being upwards of 30,000 ; but Spanish Tovm, con- 
nected with it by railway, is the seat of government. West of 
Jamaica are the Caymans, three small islands, of which the 
Grand Cayman is alone inhabited. The inhabitants employ 
themselves chiefly in piloting ships, and in turtle-fishing. Thie 
interior of Trinidad is covered with forests ; but much of it re- 
mains unexplored. The most remarkable phenomenon is a lake 
of mineral pitch, situated near the south-western promontory 
of the island. It is one and a half miles in diameter, and of 
nnknown depth. In the centre it boils up, but along the shore 
its surface is as hard as coal, and of a gre^h colour. Great 
quantities have been taken awav for paying ships* bottoms, 
but the holes so made are soon fined up a^ain. At a distance 
of forty miles from this pitch lake are mud volcanoes. Though 
Trinidad is next in size to Jamaica, its chief town, Fori of 
Spain (pop. 12,000), is not next in size to Kingston. That 
rank is held by BridgeUnony capital of Barbadoes, the most 
densely peopled of all the West India Islands. Most of Uie 
Lesser Antilles, and aU the Bahamas, belong to Great Britain. 

Out of the West Indies the following islands off the coast of 
America are British possessions : — The Bermudas, east of the 
United States ; the Falkland Isles, east from the Straits of 
Magellan ; and Georgia, south-east from the Falkland Isles. 
The Bermudas enjoy a uniformly mild and salubrious dimate, 

200.— L Name fhe «ape8 at the eastern and western extremities of Ouba. S. 
Name the capitals of Chiba and Puerto Bloo respectiTely ? 8. Where are tha 
Galapagoe Islands? 4. Whatoahbehadiherelaabnndaaoe? 
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to which tremendotu hnnicanes are the only diawbadc They 
export airow-ioot to England, and white freestone to the West 
Indies. The FaUdand Islands resemble those of Shetland 
in climate and productions. A settlement has been formed 
npon.them, to provide a harboor of refuge and refitment for 
British ships frequenting the south seas. Qeorgia is not per- 
manently occupied. Though not more distant £rom the equator 
than Torkshire, it is almost inaccessible on account of snow 
and ice 



OCEANIA. 



SUBDIVIDED INTO MALAYSIA, AUSTRALASIA^ 
AKD POLYNESIA. 

S02. Malaysia, or, East Indiav Archipelago. — The 
islands of this division are clustered around Borneo, which is 
three times the size of Great Britain, and the second largest 
island on the globe (sect 203). Camphor and pepper are the prin- 
cipal exports. The inhabitants are divided into numerous inde- 
pendent tribes, most of which, particularly those on the west 
coast, are under Dutch influence. Labtuinf a small island near 
the mainland of Borneo, belongs to Britain. All the islands of 
the East Indian Archipelago are mountainous ; and many of the 
mountains are volcanoes. Bice is the chief food in tne west- 
em islands, and sago in the eastern. The inland regions are 
occupied by barbarians, called Oriental negroes. The coasts 
are inhabited by Malays, who are partially civilized ; and, as 
Europeans come most into contact with these, the whole Archi- 
pelaffO has been called Malaysia. The principal groups are the 
Sunda Isles, the Moluccas, and the Philippines. Oi the Sunda 
Isles, Sumatra and Java are by for the Is^gest. The latter con- 

201.— 1. Name the capei at the eastern and western extremities of Jamaica. 
1 From what oonntiy is Trinidad separated by the Oalf of Paria ? 8. Deseribe 
the configaratlon of Jamaica. 1 To what do Kingston and Spanish Town reqpeo- 
tlvely owe their importance f fi. Describe the most lemarkable phenomencm in 
Tkinldadf 6^ In what does Baibadoes Korpast aH the other Idands belonging to 
Bdtain f T. What is the general direction of the Bahamas ? & What two groups 
of American Istaads, ont of the West Indies, belong to Britain ? 9. What are the 
chief exports from the Bermodas f 10. Oontiast their dimate and prodaotloni 
with those of the Falkland Isles. 
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tftiiis BaiavM (pop. 150,000), the capital of all the Datch poeses- 
noius in the East Indies (sect 86). Of the smaller Sunda Isles, 
Banca is by fiEur the most important, on account of its inex- 
haustible mines of tin, a metal found also in Sumatra. Hie 
Moluccas have been called Spice Islands, from the very superior 
(quality of the cloves and nutmegs which they yield. The out- 
line of Celebes is remarkably like that of Ouolo, the hurgest of 
the Spice Islands. Both consist of four large peninsulas, sepa- 
rated by deep gulfe. The Philippines (sect. 108) belong to 
Spain. All the other islands of Malaysia, with the exception 
of a few small British and Portuguese settlements, are either 
in the possession of the Dutch, or under their influence. 



AUSTRALASIA. 

203. Bird's-eye View op Australia.— Australia is the 
largest island in the world. Its coasts are for the most part 
low and sandy, with hilly ranges lying, like those of Africa, at 
no great distance from the shore, and parallel to it. The 
interior has now been traversed from south to north, and is 
everywhere fitted for pasturage. In inter-tropical Australia 
the heat is excessive, and the hottest season so very moist 
as to be unhealthy. In extra-tropical Australia the hot 
season is dry, and the climate extremely healthy. Ophthalmia 
is the only disease incident to the climate, and that arises, 
as in EgjTpt, from the fine dust distributed through the air. 
Long- continued droughts are the only drawback to the climate 
of extra-tropical Australia. On this account the rivers are 
not constant in their flow,. but present, during most of the 
year, sometimes during whole years in succession, a scat- 
tered series of waterholes. Man;^ of them, including the 
largest of them all, the Murray River, diminish, instead of 
increasing, as they advance towards the sea. Hence none of 
them are of much service to navigation. Gold, copper 

SOI— 1. Why is this group oalled Malaysia ? 8. Mentton the sise and prindpal 
•sports of fhe central idaad. 8. What three groups duster round it? 4. Name 
the four Buropean powers which hare setttements in Kalaysla. ff. Which two 
hare the most eztensiTe possessions ? 6. Where and what is Batavia T 7. Name 
the largest two idands of the Bunda group. 8. Name the largest of the Moluooas 
.9. In what rsspeet is Odehes like it? 10. For what sploee are the MoIuocm 
specially fhmous ? 11 . Name the largest two of the Philippines 
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ore, and wool are the chief exports. Sheep require litUe irater, 
and thrive remarkably well on the tafied graas of the pas- 
tures 

204. AuBTRALiAir Colonies. — ^The aborigines are Oriental 
negroes, few in number, exceedingly degraded, and now rapidly 
diuippearing before the whites. Mve settlements have been 
formed, goyeming themselyes separately according to yery 
liberal constitutions, under the presidency of a goyemor, who 
represents the sovereign of Great Britain. They are — 

Cdiaay. Betasmmft. Popnltttfon. OapiUL PopaUtioa. 

New South Wales, . 1728 400,000 Sydney, . . 100,000 

Western Australia, . 1829 20,000 Perth, . . . 2,000 

South Australia, . . 1886 150,000 Adelaide, . 20,000 

Victoria, .... 1851 580,000 Melbourne, . 150,000 

Queensland, . . . 1859 50,000 Brisbane, . • 2,000 

The oldest settlement is New South Wales, also called East- 
em Australii^ a maritime region, separated from the interior 
by a mountam-chain running north and south, at a distance 
from the coast of from fifty to a hundred miles. The capital is 
situated on Port Jackson, northwards of the famous Botany Bay, 
which was made a penal settlement, when Britain lost her Ameri- 
can colonies, and ceased to be so a few years ago, at the urgent 
request of the colonists. Victoria, also called Australia Felix, 
formed part of New South Wales tiU 1851. In that year, 
gold diggings were discoyered in the mountiuns which form the 
watershed between the streams flowing northwards to the 
Murray Biyer, and those flowing southwards directly to the 
coast The inunigration became thenceforth so great, that in 
the course of seyen years the population incr^tsed six-foldL 
South Australia comprises the lower basin of Murray Biyer, 
and the whde country around Spencer's Gulf. In it are the 
Burra-Burra copper mines, the most productiye in the worldL 

803.— 1. Deseribe the ooaBts of Awtnlia. S. Deaeribe ito liTsa. 3. What is 
the great dnwbadk to Its elimate f 4 Why should ophthalmia prerail in Anstralia* 
6. What are the priodpal exports ? 0. Name the Utfgest gnlf in the ooait-line of 
AustiaUa. T. Name the two capes at its entcanoe. 8. What straits divide Anstia- 
Uaftom Tan Dlemen's Land. 

204.-^1. Describe the aborigiiies of Australia. 1 Name the Atb eolonlee. 3. 
Which of them is the oldest? i. Which is the most recent f 6, Which is the 
noBt populous ? 6. Which of them has reiyprodnetlTe gold digginffi? T. Whioh 
of them has rvj prodaettre eqppw mines r 8. What distzieto oonstitott Sooth 
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805. Van Dtbosss^b Land, or TAS]£ANiA.-^The shores of 
Tasmania are bolder than those of Australia^ and abound 
<with deep and conunodious harbours. Its interior confi^- 
lation is exceedingly mountainous, the highest ranges being 
disposed on the east and west of a comparatively low re- 
gion, which traverses the middle of the island from north to 
south. In this central hollow are the two principal rivers, 
viz., the Derwent, flowing southwards, on which is Hohwrt 
Town ; and the Tamar, flowing northwards, on which is Port 
Ddlrymple, The climate of Van Diemen*s Land is neither so 
warm nor so dry as that of Australia, on which account it is 
better adapted to European constitutions, and to the various 
processes of British husbandly. On the southern shore, the 
tdghest mountains are capped with snow during several months 
of winter, and the frost is sometimes severe ; but so rapid is 
vegetation during the open seasoiii that two crops of potatoes 
are obtained in one year. 

206. New Zealand. — The largest two islands are together 
somewhat larger than Great Britain and Ireland. The coasts 
abound with harbours and well-protected bays ; the interior is 
mountainous and thickly wooded ; the climate resembles that 
of Ireland ; and the soil yields an abundant return for any 
labour bestowed upon it. The most important of the native 
plants is a species of flax, the learns of which yield a fibre twice 
as strong as that obtained from the stem of the common flax. 
It has already to a considerable extent supplanted Russian 
hemp in the manufacture of cordage and canvas. The natives 
are a noble race, diflering but little from Europeans in size 
and features ; even their complexion is sometimes fair, but 
generally it is brown. Their total number is under 60,000 ; 
the great majority inhabit the northern island and chiefly its 
eastern shore. Seat of government, Auckland. 

Provinces. NoRTH ISLAKD. Capitals. 

Auckland, • • from sea to sea, .... Aackland. 

Taranaki, . . on the west coast, .... New Plymouth,. 

Hawke's Bay, . on the east coast, .... Napier. 

"Wellington, . from sea to sea, .... Wellington. 

Australia? 8. What colony intervenes between New South Wales and South 
Australia ? 9. Whereabouts is Sydney ? 19. OS which colonies are Adelaide and 
Melbourne respectively the capitals? 

206.— 1. Describe the configuration of Tasmania. 2. Compare its climate with 
that of Australia. 8. Name the two principal towiyi. 4. On what rivers do they 
respectively standi 
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FroTineefl. Sovth Island. Cai^t«lB. 

Nelson, . . . from sea to. sea, ..... Nelson. 

Marlborough, • north-east corner, .... Picton. 

Canterborj, . from sea to sea, ..... Christchnrch. 

Otago, .... from sea to sea, Dunedin. 

Southland, . . on Fouveaux Straits, . . . Inyercargill. 

207. Papua, or Nkw Guinea. — The natiyes of this island 
are the ugliest race of Oriental nesroes, and have still the whole 
island to themselves. Not only has no European settlement 
been made, but no European has ever explored the interior. 
Tortoise dieU, nutmegs, and edible bird's nests are brought 
down to the coast in immense quantities, and sold there to 
traders at a merely nominal price. All the islands, scattered in 
the form of an arch from Paptla towards New Zealand, are in- 
babited by oriental negroes, but none of them have yet aoauired 
any importance. The principal are the Admiralty Islands, 
New Britain, New Ireland, Louisiade, Solomon's Islands, Queen 
Charlotte's, Archipelago, the New Hebrides, and New Cale- 
donia. It was in Erromanga, one of the New Hebrides, that 
missionaiy Williams was murdered. Between New Caledonia 
and Australia lies the Coral Sea, so cadled because there k 
scarcely a league of it without some island or reef of coral 
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fi08. BntD*s-ETE View.— Polynesia comprises all the remain- 
ing islands of the Pacific They resemUe each other in dimate 
and productions ; and their inhabitants have race, language, 
and religion in common. The climate and productions are 
tropical ; but the sultriness of the hot season is greatly alle- 
. yiated by the immense expanse of surrounding water (sect. 25). 
The inhabitants are most nearly allied to the Malay race, and 

S09.~l. Oomparo New Zealand with the British Idee in respect of die and 
dimate. 1 Oomparo New Zealand flax with that of Europe. 8. Compare tbe 
New Zealanden with Europeans. 4. Where are moet of them fto he foond T 6. 
Name the three aettlementa on the northern island. 6. Kame the three in the 
■oathem. 7. What straits separate the two islands f 8. Kame the moet nortberiy 
eapeineaeh. 

807.— 1. Describe the natiTcs of New Onlneab 2. Enumerate the exports. 8. 
Moition four islands, or groups of idands, the names of which are borrowed flrom 
the British Ides. 4. Where was mfaoionaigr Williams murdered? 6. Where ia 
the Coral See ? 
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their many dialects are all akin to the andent Malay lansaage. 
Except where the Polynesians have been converted to Christi- 
anity, they are polytheists, and in war practise the gpreatest 
harbaritieSy even cannibalism. In external aspect the islands 
of Polynesia differ greatly from one another, some beine ex- 
ceedingly low and nat, others beautifully diversified by nills, 
and others quite mountainous. The cored islands belong to 
the first class, most of them rising only a few feet above the 
Bur&ce of the sea ; tiiey are generally small, and but scantily 
covered with soil, on which account their vegetation is com- 
paratively dwarfish. 

209. Groups north of the Equator. — ^Due south of Japan 
are the Bonin Islands, the Ladrones, and the Garolinas. The 
more northerly of the Bonin Islands have been colonized by 
the Japanese ; the Ladrones belong to Spain ; the Carolinaa 
famish the best sailors in Polynesia. Just within the tropic of 
Cancer are the Sandwich Islands. The inhabitants, who num- 
ber about 150^000, have been converted to Christianity by 
American missionaries ; and education has made such progress 
among them that readers enough are found to support a news- 
aper. Hawaii, the largest island in the group, is also the 

miles 



in Polynesia, measuring nearly 100 miles everyway. 
Among the mountains of the interior, some of which rise to 
the height of 13,000 feet, are several volcanoes. One of them 
has the largest crater known. Its diameter measures fifteen 
Eoiles, and its sides form a sheer descent of 1000 feet. It was 
in an accidental quarrel with the natives of Hawaii that Cap- 
tain Cook lost his life. 

210. Groups south of the Equator. — ^Traversed by the 
20th parallel are the Feejee, Friendly, and Sodetv Islands. 
The Friendlv Islands were so called by Captain Cook, because 
of the kind treatment he received firom their inhabitants. 
Tonga, the lai^st, is unusually large for a coral island, mear 
suring 100 mifis in circumference. The Society Islands are all 

208.~L Into what three daaies may the iBlandt of Polynesia be diTided T 3. 
Desoibe the oozal ialande. 8. In what three lespecta do the natiTM of Polyneeia 
agree ? 4. To what race of men are they moet nearly allied f 

SOa— 1. What three gronpe lie due louth of Japan 7 2. Which of them belongi 
to a Suropeam power ? 8. Where are the Sandwich blands f 4. Mention two 
Important pbyii»l fltcts about Hawaii S. Deecribe the largeet crater in it S. 
Hention an importut hlitoiical fiMt oonneoted with the lama idand. 
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BUiroimded by a coral ree^ within which the water is dalm 
eyen when there is a tempest outside. The largest is Tahiti 
(Otaheite), which consists of a mountamons interior, with a belt 
of level land alon^ the shore. Most of the natiyes in these 
three groups haye been conyerted to Christianity by the agents 
of the London Missionary Society ; but Boman Catholidsm 
has been introduced into Tahiti by the French, who exercise a 
protectorate oyer the Society Jslands. The French haye also 
established their authority in the Marquesas Islands, north of 
the Society Islands. South-west of Taniti is Pitcaim's Island, 
remarkable in connexion with the famous mutiny of the 
« Bounty." 

SIO.— L WbftI time ptoaps we traTttied tqr4he twe&tiath panUel t 2. What 
!■ flMfar nllgioai oondltloiit 8. To what groapB do Tonga «nd Tthlti respeeUTety 
bdODg f i. Xtntloii a eozioini phjnieAl ftbet about the Society IdaiidB. 5. la 
what two groope ia Ftmth Inflaenoe panrnHMint 1 C For whatis Pitoaira'iIilaaA 
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A yaloAble Beries of works has been prepared by Dr H'Culloob, 
formerly Head Master of the Circns-Place School, Edinburgh, now 
Minister of the West Church, Greenock, for the use of schools where 
the general mental culture of the pupil, as well as his proficiency in 
the art of reading, is studiously sad systematically aimed at 

They form, collectively, a progressional Series, so constructed and 
graduated as to conduct the pupil, by regular stages, from the ele- 
mentary sounds of the language to its highest and most complex forms 
of speech ; and each separate Book is also progressively arranged, — 
the lessons which are more easily read sad understood always taking 
the lead, and preparing the way for those of greater difficulty. 

The subject-matter of the Books is purposely miscellaneoua Yet it 
is always of a character to excite the interest and enlarge the knowledge 
of the reader. And with the design of more effectually promoting 
his mental growth and nurture, the various topics are introduced in an 
order conformable to that in which the chief faculties of the Juvenile 
mind are usually developed. 

That the moral feelings of the pupil may not be without their proper 
stimulus and nutriment, the lessons are pervaded throughout by the 
religions and Christian element. 

SEADnra-BOOKS fob soeools. 

FIBST BEADING-BOOK, Sith Edition, l^d. 

SECOND BEADING-BOOK, 34th Edition, . * . . Sd. 

THIBD BEADING-BOOK, 35th Edition, lOd. 

POUBTH BEADING-BOOK and Synopsis of Spell- 

IHO, 8th Edition, l8.6d. 

SEBIES OF LESSONS in Prose and Verse, 44th Edit, 2s. 
COUBSE OF ELEMENTABY BEADING in Sciencb 

and LiTERATUBB, with 39 Woodcnts, 41st Edition, • 8s. 

The PiMi*her§ amfidenUy invUe the attention of Teachere to the New 
Edithne e/ theee Worktf in the beli^ ihatj e^fter the thorough manner in 
vhieh they have now been revieed and improved by the Author^ they wUl be 
found in aU respecte adapted to the present advanced state of Edtication, 



DB MCCULLOCH'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The Pint and Second Beading-Books consist, as befoxe, of les- 
ions on the elementary sounds of the lans^oage; hut they have heen 
enlarged for the purpose of introducing additfonal exercises, and 
thereby facilitating the acquirement of the first elements of reading. 

The Third Beading-Book has undergone some changes both in 
its contents and in their arrangement, in order to render the lessons 
at once more interesting in themselves and more gradational in their 
sequence. 

The Fonrih Beadtag-Book {mdv rtcenay pvbUaksd) supplies a 
gap, previously existing^ between the Thjkd Book and the Skbies or 
Lbssokb. Being intended for the use of the pupil at a stage of his 
progress when he needs to be exercised chiefly in reading, without 
having his attention constantly distracted by questions on the import 
of what he reads, it eontains only such lessons as are level to his 
unaided understanding,— Fables, Tales, Allegories, and other compo- 
sitions of a character at once interesting and self-interpreting. A 
Synopsis of Spelling is appended. 

The Series of Ziessons oomes next in order; and in the New 
Edition it has been not only revised and corrected, but to a consider^ 
able extent recast. Obsolete lessons have been cancelled ; those which 
are retained have been amended ; and new ones have been introduced 
of a nature and style adapted to the educational requirenlents of the 
day. The whole contents, moreover, are so graduated in respect both 
of expression and of thought as to form an appropriate sequel to the 
FouBTH Book, and a suitable introduction to the Course or Elskjeitf- 

▲BT RBADXirO nr SCXSHOX AVD LlTSBATUnB. 

In the New Edition of this last-named work— ihe Coursa— the 
changes introduced, for the purpose of bringing it into harmony with 
the progress of knowledge and the altered conditions of education, are 
on so extensive a scale that they amount to little short of an entfre 
leconstruetiou of the work. As before, however, the greater part of 
the book consists of lessons on Natural History, the Physical Sciences, 
Geography and Astronomy, and the Christian Religion ; though on 
most, if not all, of these lessons material changes have been made, 
in order to render them at once more consecutive and more compre- 
hensive. Among the subjects introduced for the first time are a series 
of lessons on Electricity and the Electric Telegraph, on Language and 
Literature, and on the Phenomena of Industrial Life (such as Prices, 
Wages, Strikes, etc.) The Sf iscellaneous Lessons have been remod- 
elled, so as to supply a greater amount and variety of interesting and 
agreeable reading. And in the Poetical department, specimens are 
given, in chronological order, of all our 'great poets from Spenser to 
Tennyson, along with examples of the manner in which the same sub- 
ject is handled by different poets. A Vocabulary of-Sdentifio Terms 
has been added for the use both of teachers and of pupils. 



DB M«CULLOCH'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
LESSONS fi:om Dr H'OhIIocVb First Beading-Book. 

Printed with I^rge Type, in a Series of Ten Sheets for hanging 
OB the Wall, It.; or Monnted on Roller, la. 6d. 



Dr H'OniLOOE'S Uannal of ENQLISH OBAIOCAB. 

18mo, 180 pageSi price l8. 6d. boond. 90th Edition. 

The object of this yolnme is to fttmish a school grammar of the 
English tongue, sufficiently scientifie In its principles and comprehen- 
sive in its details to meet the exigencies of the present improved 
methods of elementary teaching. An attempt is made to exhibit the 
various branches of the science, not only &i their proper order, bat in 
their due and relative proportions ; and the work will be found much 
more Aill than any other in a department which has of late'^Jnstly 
attracted the particular attention of teachers— the derivation of the 
language. The definitions and rules are expressed with the utmost 
brevity and simplicity; and the grammatical exercises have been 
made as copious and varied as was compatible with the restricted 
limits of a cheap school-book. 



FBEFIXES and AITIXES of fhe Englisli Language. 

ISmo, price 2d. in stiff wrapper. New Edition. 

This little work is intended to Initiate youth into the mdiments of 
etymology, and is chiefly extracted i^m Dr M'CuIloch'B Manual of 
English Gn 



In all the books of Dr M'Culloeh's series, the ImportaBt object of 
exercising the JuvenUe mind by means of lessons on useAil and inter- 
esting subjects is steadily kept in view. Directions are given relative 
to the mode of teaching, as well as tables and lists calculated to assist 
in the process of instruction. On this point the Spectator newspaper, 
when reviewing the series, remarked :— " In recommending these books, 
it must not be conceived that we recommend them as likely to save 
trouble to the teacher, or to operate by witchcraft on the pupil. At 
their first introduction they will require some care on the part of the 
master, as well as the exercise of some patience, to enable the pupils to 
profit by the lessons. But this once done, their foundation is sound, 
and their progress sure. And let both parents and teachers bear in 
mind that these are the only means to acquire real knowledge.*' 

TkB hading reviewa andjowmala throughout the camtrg Kboh apolun 
ofDr M*OuUoch'» Class-hooka in the highest temu. 



PUBLISHED BY OLIVER AND BOYD. 



HI8T0ET OF ENGLISH LITEEATUBEj 

with an OUTLINE of the ORIGIN and GROWTH of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. lUastrated by EXTRACTS. For the Use of 
Schools and of Priyate Students. By William Spaldikq, A.M., 
Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics, in the Uniyersity 
of St Andrews. 12mo, 418 pages, 8s 6d. bound. 8th Edition. 

The series of niustratlye Extracts is as tuU. as it was found possible 
to make it ; and it is ample enough to throw- much light on the narra- 
tive and obseryations Airnished by the text. The intention was that 
every specimen should be large enough to convey a notion, not alto- 
gether inadequate, of its author's manner both in thought and in style. 
The history of the Origin and Growth of the English Language should 
be familiar to every one who would understand thoroughly the history 
of English literature. A knowledge of it is yet more valuable to all 
who desire to gain an exact mastery of the science of English Grammar. 
The description given in this work of the principal steps by which our 
native tongue was formed, illustrates, almost in every page, some char- 
acteristic fact in our literary history, or some distinctive feature in our 
ordinary speech. 

Sptetator.—" A compflation and text-book of a very superior kind. 
... Mr Spalding has brought to his survey not only a knowledge of 
our history and literature, but original reflection, a comprehensive 
mind, and an elevation of tone, which impart interest to his account, as 
well as soundness to his decision. The volume is the beat introduction 
to the subject we have met with." 

Athenaum.—" Mr Spalding's critical remarks are discriminating, im- 
partial, Judicious, and always well put." 



Sessionalf Noimali and Parochial School-Books. 

ETYMOLOGICAL GUIDE. 
18mo, 234 pages, price 2s. 6d. bound. 6th Edition. 
This is a collection, alphabetically arranged, of the principal roots, 
affixes, and prefixes, with their derivatives and compounds. 

OLD TESTAMENT BIOGRAPHY. 

Containing notices of the chief persons in Holy Scripture, in the form 
of Questions, with references to Scripture for the Answers. 18mo, 
69 pages, price 6d. in stiff wrapper. Steidotype Edition. 

NEW TESTAMENT BIOGRAPHY. 
On the same Plan. 18mo, 60 pages, price 6d. in stiff wrapper. Stereo- 
type Edition. 



Latm and Greek Olass-Books, 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION: The Construction of 
Clauses, with lUaBtrations from Cicero and Ctesar; a Vocabulary 
oontainiiig an Explanation of every word in the Text ; and an Index 
Yertwnun. By Jobh Hassib, A.M. 12mo, price Sa. 6d. bound. 

The Composition.gives the different forms of Subject and Predicate 
in the English, with the corresponding forms in the Latin,— furnishes 
examples from Cicero and Csesar,— supplies copious lists of Verbs, 
Substantives, and Acijectiyes entering into the formation of t)ie various 
kinds of Sul^ect and Predicate,— treats of Diroct and Indirect Narration, 
Direct and Indirect Questions, the construction of Temporal, Illative, 
CausiiJ, Conditional, and Final Particles, etc., etc 

The Work is intended to/oUow the ** Grammatical ExerdeesV 

Gheerver^' This work will be found most valuable to students who 
desire to become acquainted with the principles which govern the 
' construction ' of Latin sentences. The rules are laid down by the 
author with admirable clearness, and in selecting his illustrations the 
works of Cicero and Cessar have been preferred. This has been wisely 
done, as in writing on Latin composition now especially for students, it 
is necessary to have in view some standard of style, leaving exceptional . 
forms to be mastered by the student when advanced to the criticism of 
the language. The work includes a copious vocabulary, and it will 
be found a valuable aid in surmounting the difficulties at first expe- 
rienced by students in the composition of Latin prose." 

Educational Times.— *^ An excellent introduction to that very difficult 
attainment, the power of writing good Latin prose." 

Morning Journal.—" The principles of Latin composition are so 
admirably arranged, the examples are so thoroughly applicable to the 
rules which they are to illustrate, and the subject is treated so plainly 
and so copiously, that it would bo difficult to find a work more adapted 
to the purpose which it is intended to serve." 

MACGOWAN'S LESSONS IN LATIN READING. 

In Two Pxrts. Part I., Corrected and Improved by H. Frasbb Halle, 
LL J>., late Classical Master at Chudleigh Endowed Grammar SchooL 
2s. bound. 16th Edition. Part II., 8s. bound. 6th Edition. 
The two Courses furnish a complete Latin library of reading, gram- 
mar, and composition for beginners. Each volume contains a complete 
dictionary adapted to itself. 

MAIR'S INTRODUCTION TO LATIN SYNTAX, with 
an English and Latin Vocabulary and a Vocabulary of Proper Names. 
Edited by the Bev. Albx. Stbwabt, LL.D. 8s. bound. 18th Edition. 

8TEWART»S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with Notes, Vocabu- 
lary explaining every word in the Text, and Index of Proper Names. 
18mo, 872 pages, price 8s. bound. 27th Edition. 

NEILSON'S EUTROPIUS ET AURELIUS VICTOR, 

with a Vocabulary exjAaining every word. 2s. bound. 11th Edition. 



BemodeUed and greaUy Enlarged^ with Exercises on the 
pn^sed Decimal Coinage. 

INGRAM'S PRINCIPLES OP ARITHMETIC 

and their Application to Business explained in a 
Popular Manner, and clearly Illustrated by Simple 
Kules and Numerous Examples. For the Use of 
Schools. 42d Edition. By Alexander Trotter, 
of the Scottish Institute. 18mo, 150 pages, Is. bound. 
The Elementary Rules are explained in concise and intelli- 
gent language, adapted to the capacity of youth; and the 
various exercises are so arranged— commencing with the most 
simple, and increasing in difficulty by imperceptible degrees—: 
that no obstruction to the progress of the pupil can possibly be 
apprehended. Each rule ia followed- by an example torought out 
at length, and is illustrated by a great variety of practical 
questions applicable to business. 

The present edition has been remodelled and subjected to a 
careful revision,— the exercises in the Simple and Compound 
Rules have been rearranged and extended, Fractional Arith- 
metic has been more fully treated, the exercises in the higher 
iJranches of the science have been greatly increased,, and a large 
collection of Miscellaneous Questions has been given : the in- 
troduction of a Decimal Coinage into this country having been 
for some time under the consideration of Government, several 
pages have been devoted to that system which is most likely 
to be preferred. A larger and more distinct type has been 
adopted, without Increasing the price of the work, and the 
utmost care has been taken to secure perfect accuracy. 

KEY to the Improved Edition, 2s. 6d. 



HOW TO TRAIN YOUNG EYES and EARS, 
Being a Manual of Object Lessons for Parents and 
Teachers. By Mary Akne Boas, Mistress of the 
Church of Scotland Normal Infant School, Edinburgh. 
12mo, 139 pages, Is. 6d. bound. 



Edinburgh: OLrvsa akd Boyd. 
London: Bimpkin, Mabshall. and Co. 
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Latin and Greek OlasB-Booka, 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION: The Construction of 
Claaaea, with niastrations from Cicero and GtBs&r; a Vocabulary 
oontainijig an Explanation of every word in the Text ; and an Index 
Yexhorum. By Jobh Massib, A.M. 12mo, price 88.6d. bound. 

The Composition.giyes the different forms of Subject and Predicate 
in the English, with the corresponding forms in the Latin,— furnishes 
examples from Cicero and Csesar,— supplies copious lists of Verbs, 
Bubstantives, and A^jectiyes entering into the formation of t)ie various 
kinds of Suldect and Predicate,— treats of Direct and Indirect Narration, 
Direct and Indirect Questions, the construction of Temporal, Illative, 
Caasal, Conditional, and Final Particles, etc^ etc 

The Work is intended to/oUow the ** Grammatical Exerdeee," 

Ohserver,r—" This work wHl be found most valuable to students who 
desire to become acquainted with the principles which govern the 
' oonstniction ' of Latin sentences. The rules are laid down by the 
author with admirable clearness, and in selecting his illustrations the 
works of Cicero and Cessar have been preferred. This has been wisely 
done, as in writing on Latin composition now especially for students, it 
is necessary to ha,ye in view some standard of style, leaving exceptional . 
forms to be mastered by the student when advanced to the criticism of 
the language. The work includes a copious vocabulary, and it will 
be found a valuable aid in surmounting the difficulties at first expe- 
rienced by students in the composition of Latin prose." 

Educational Timee.—*^ An excellent introduction to that very diffleult 
attainment, the power of writing good Latin prose." 

Morning Journal. — " The principles of Latin composition are so 
admirably arranged, the examples are so thoroughly applicable to the 
rules which they are to illustrate, and the subject is treated so plainly 
and so copiously, that it would bo difficult to find a work more adapted 
to the purpose which it is intended to serve." 

MACGOWAN'S LESSONS IN LATIN READING. 

In Two Pairts. Part I., Corrected and Improved by H. Frasbb Hallb, 

LL J>., late Classical Master at Chudleigh Endowed Grammar School. 

2s. bound. 16th Edition. Part II., Ss. bound. 6th Edition. 

The two Courses furnish a complete Latin library of reading, gram- 
mar, and composition for beginners. Each volume contains a complete 
dicttonary adapted to itself. 

MAIR'S INTRODUCTION TO LATIN SYNTAX, with 
an English and Latin Vocabulary and a Vocabulary of Proper Names. 
Edited by the Rev. Alex. Stbwabt, LL.D. 8s. bound. 18th Edition. 

8TEWART»S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with Notes, Vocabu- 
lary explaining every word in the Text, and Index of Proper Names. 
18mo, 872 pages, price 88. bound. 27th Edition. 

NEILSON'S EUTROPIUS ET AURELIUS VICTOR, 
with a Vocabulary exjAaining every word. 2s. bound. 11th Edition. 



BemodeUed and greatly Enlarged, with Exerciaea on the 
proposed Decimal Coinage. 

INGRAM'S PRINCIPLES OP ARITHMETIC 

and their Application to Business explained in a 
Popular Manner, and clearly Illustrated by Simple 
. Kules and Numerous Examples. For the Use of 
Schools. 42d Edition. By Alexander Trotter, 
of the Scottish Institute. 18mo, 150 pages, Is. bound. 
The Elementary Rules are explained in concise and intelli- 
gent language, adapted to the capacity of youth; and the 
▼arlons exercises are so arranged — commencing with the most 
simple, and increasing in difficulty by imperceptible degrees—: 
that no obstruction to the progress of the pupil can possibly be 
apprehended. Saeh rule ia followed- by an example wrought out 
at lengthy and is illustrated by a great variety of practical 
questions applicable to business. 

The present edition has been remodelled and subjected to a 
carefhl revision,— the exercises in the Simple and Compound 
Rules have been rearranged and extended, Fractional Arith- 
metic has been more Ailly treated, the exercises in the higher 
l)ranches of the science have been greatly increased, and a large 
collection of Miscellaneous Questions has been given : the in- 
troduction of a Decimal Coinage into this country having been 
for some time under the consideration of Government, several 
pages have been devoted to that system which is most likely 
to be preferred. A larger and more distinct type has been 
adopted, without increasing the price of the work, and the 
utmost care has been taken to secure perfect accuracy. 



KEY to the Improved Edition, 2s. 6d. 



HOW TO TRAIN YOUNG EYES and EARS, 
Being a Manual of Object Lessons for Parents and 
Teachers. By Mary Anne Ross, Mistress of the 
Church of Scotland Normal Infant School, Edinburgh. 
12mo, 139 pages, Is. 6d. bound. 



Edinburgh: OLrvsa akd Boyd. 
London : Bimpkin, Marshall, and Go. 
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Latm and Greek Olass-Books, 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION: The Construction of 
Clauses, wUh IllaBtrations from Cicero and Cassar; a Vocabulary 
containing an Explanation of every word in the Text ; and an Index 
Yerbonun. By Jobh Mabsib, A.M. 12mo, price Ss. 6d. bound. 

The Composition.giyes the different forma of Subject and Predicate 
in the English, with the corresponding forms in the Latin,— furnishes 
examples from Cicero and Csesar,— supplies copious lists of Verbs, 
Substantives, and Acijectiyes entering into the formation of tibe various 
kinds of SuliJect and Predicate,— treats of Direct and Indirect Narration, 
Direct and Indirect Questions, the construction of Temporal, Illative, 
CaasjiJ, Conditional, and Final Particles, etc., etc 

The Work is intended to/oHow the " Grammatical Exereiaee." 

Ohserver^-" This work will be found most valuable to students who 
desire to become acquainted with the principles which govern the 
' construction ' of Latin sentences. The rules are laid down by the 
author with admirable clearness, and in selecting his illustrations the 
works of Cicero and Cessar have been preferred. This has been wisely 
done, as in writing on Latin composition now especially for students, it 
is necessary to have in view some standard of style, leaving exceptional . 
forms to be mastered by the student when advanced to the criticism of 
the language. The work includes a copious vocabulary, and it will 
be found a valuable aid in surmounting the difficulties at first expe- 
rienced by students in the composition of Latin prose." 

Educational Timee.^*' An excellent introduction to that very difficult 
attainment, the power of writing good Latin prose." 

Morning Journal.—" The principles of Latin composition aro so 
admirably arranged, the examples are so thoroughly applicable to the 
rules which they are to illustrate, and the subject is treated so plainly 
and so copiously, that it would bo difficult to find a work more adapted 
to the purpose which it is intended to serve." 

MACGOWAN'S LESSONS IN LATIN READING. 

In Two JPxrts. Part I., Corrected and Improved by H. Fbaseb Hallb, 
LL J>., late Classical Master at Chudleigh Endowed Grammar SchooL 
2s. bound. 16th Edition. Part II., 8s. bound. 6th Edition. 
The two Courses furnish a complete Latin library of reading, gram- 
mar, and composition for beginners. Each volume contains a complete 
dictionary adapted to itself. 

MAIR'S INTRODUCTION TO LATIN SYNTAX, with 
an English and Latin Vocabulary and a Vocabulary of Proper Names. 
Edited by the Rev. Alisx. Stbwabt, LL.D. ds. bound. ISth Edition. 

8TEWART»S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with Notes, Vocabu- 
lary explaining every word in the Text, and Index of Proper Names. 
18mo, 872 pages, price 8s. bound. 27th Edition. 

NEILSON'S EUTROPIUS ET AURELIUS VICTOR, 
with a Vocabniary exjflaining every word. 28. bound. 11th Edition. 




BemodtUed and greatly Enlarged^ with Exercises on the 
proposed Decimal Coinage. 

INGRAM'S PRINCIPLES OP ARITHMETIC 
and their Application to Business explained in a 
Popular Manner, and clearly Illustrated by Simple 
. Kules and Numerous Examples. For the Use of 
Schools. 42d Edition. By Alexander Trotter, 
of the Scottish Institute. 18mo, 150 pages, Is. bound. 
The Elementary Rules are explained in concise and intelli- 
gent language, adapted to the capacity of youth; and the 
yarlons exercises are so arranged— commencing with the most 
simple, and increasing in difficulty by imperceptible degrees—: 
that no obstruction to the progress of the pupil can possibly be 
apprehended. Each rule i* followed- by an example wrought out 
at length, and is illustrated by a great variety of practical 
questions applicable to business. 

The present edition has been remodelled and subjected to a 
careful revision,— the exercises in the Simple and Compound 
Rules have been rearranged and extended, Fractional Arith- 
metic has been more ftilly treated, the exercises in the higher 
Inranches of the science have been greatly increased^ and a large 
collection of Miscellaneous Questions has been given : the in- 
troduction of a Decimal Coinage into this country having been 
for some time under the consideration of Government, several 
pages have been devoted to that system which is most likely 
to be preferred. A larger and more distinct type has been 
adopted, without increasing the price of the work, and the 
utmost care has been taken to secure perfect accuracy. 



KEY to the Improved Edition, 2s. 6d. 



HOW TO TRAIN YOUNG EYES and EARS, 
Being a Manual of Object Lessons for Parents and 
Teachers. By Mary Anne Ross, Mistress of the 
Church of Scotland Normal Infant School, Edinburgh. 
12mo, 139 pages, Is. 6d. bound. 



Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, akd Co. 
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Latin and Greek Olass-Bookfl, 

LATIN PBOSE COMPOSITION: The Congtruction of 
Clanaea, with lUoBtrations from Cicero and Gtesar; a Vocabulary 
containing an Explanation of every word in the Text; and an Index 
Yerbonun. By Jobh Mabbib, A.M. 12mo, prioe ds. 6d. bound. 

The Composition.giyes the different forms of Sabject and Predicate 
in the English; with the corresponding forms in the Latin,— furnishes 
examples from Cicero and Csesar,— supplies copious lists of Verbs, 
Substantiyes, and Acijectiyes entering into the formation of tlie various 
kinds of Suldect and Predicate,— treats of Direct and Indirect Narration, 
Direct and Indirect Questions, the construction of Temporal, Illativei 
Caosal, Conditional, and Final Particles, etc^ etc 

The Work is intended to/oUow the " Grammatical Exercises." 

Observer^—" This work will be found most valuable to students who 
desire to become acquainted with the principles which govern the 
' construction ' of Latin sentences. The rules are laid down by the 
author with admirable clearness, and in selecting his illustrations the 
works of Cicero and Cessar have been preferred. This has been wisely 
done, as in writinjg on Latin comx)osition now especially for students, it 
is necessary to ha.ve in view some standard of style, leaving exceptional . 
forms to be mastered by the student when advanced to the criticism of 
the language. The work includes a copious vocabulary, and it will 
be found a valuable aid in surmounting the difficulties at first expe- 
rienced by students in the composition of Latin prose.'* 

Edueational Times.—" An excellent introduction to that very difficult 
attainment, the power of writing good Latin prose." 

Morning Journal.—** The principles of Latin composition are so 
admirably arranged, the examples are so thoroughly applicable to the 
rules which they are to illustrate, and the subject is treated so plainly 
and so copiously, that it would be difficult to find a work more adapted 
to the purpose which it is hutended to serve." 

MACGOWAN'S LESSONS IN LATIN READING. 

In Two JPxrts. Part I., Corrected and Improved by H. Fbabbb Hallb, 
LL.D., late Classical Master at Chudleigh Endowed Grammar SchooL 
2s. bound. 16th Edition. Part II., 8s. bound. 6th Edition. 
The two Courses fhmish a complete Latin library of reading, gram- 
mar, and composition for beginners. Each volume contains a complete 
dictionary adapted to itself. 

MAIR'S INTRODUCTION TO LATIN SYNTAX, with 
an English and Latin Vocabulary and a Vocabulary of Proper Names. 
Edited by the Rev. Alex. Stbwabt, LL.D. 8s. bound. 18th Edition. 

STEWART'S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with Notes, Vocabu- 
lary explaining every word in the Text, and Index of Proper Names. 
18mo, 872 pages, price 8s. bound. 27th Edition. 

NEILSON'S EUTROPIUS ET AURELIUS VICTOR, 
with a Vocabniary exiflaining every word. 2s. bound. 11th Edition. 



RemodeUed and greatly Enlarged, toith Exerciaea on the 
proposed Decimal Coinage. 

INGRAM'S PRINCIPLES OP ARITHMETIC 
and their Application to Business explained in a 
Popular Manner, and clearly Illustrated by Simple 
Rules and Numerous Examples. For the Use of 
Schools. 42d Edition. By Alexander Trotter, 
of the Scottish Institute. 18mo, 150 pages, Is. bound. 
The Elementary Rules are explained in concise and intelli- 
gent language, adapted to the capacity of youth; and the 
various exeixises are so arranged— commencing with the most 
simple, and increasing in difficulty by imperceptible degrees—: 
that no obstruction to the progress of the pupil can possibly be 
apprehended. Each rule it followed- by an example wrought out 
at length, and is illustrated by a great variety of practical 
questions applicable to business. 

The present edition has been remodelled and subjected to a 
careful revision,— the exercises in the Simple and Compound 
Rules have been rearranged and extended, Fractional Arith- 
metic has been more fhlly treated, the exercises In the higher 
l^ranches of the science have been greatly increased^ and a large 
collection of Miscellaneous Questions has been given : the in- 
troduction of a Decimal Coinage into this country having been 
for some time under the consideration of Government, several 
pages have been devoted to that system which is most likely 
to be preferred. A larger and more distinct type has been 
adopted, without increasing the price of the work, and the 
utmost care has been taken to secure perfect accuracy. 



KEY to the Improved Edition, 2s. 6d. 



HOW TO TRAIN YOUNG EYES and EARS, 
Being a Manual of Object Lessons for. Parents and 
Teachers. By Mary Anne Boss, Mistress of the 
Church of Scotland Normal Infant School, Edinburgh. 
12mo, 139 pages. Is. 6d. bound. 



Edinburgh : OLrvEs and Boyd. 
London : Bimpkin, MxasHALL. akd Go. 
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Latin and Greek Olass-BookSf 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION: The Congtruction of 
Clanaea, with lUostrations from Cicero and Cesar; a Vocabulary 
eontaining an Ezplanationi of every word in the Text; and an Index 
Yerbonun. By Jobv Mabsxb, A.M. 12mo, priee 8s. 6d. bound. 

The Composition.giyes the differont forms of Subject and Predicate 
in the English, with the corresponding forms in the Latin, — furnisbes 
examples from Cicero and CflBsar^—supplies copious lists of VerbA, 
Bubstantives, and A^ectiyes entering into the formation of the varioas 
kinds of SuMect and Predicate,— treats of Direct and Indirect Narration, 
Direct and Indirect Questions, the construction of Temporal, Illative, 
Causal, Conditional, and Final Particles, etc., etc. 

The Work is imtended to/oOow the " Grammatioia Exerdaet.^ 

Ohterver^—f* This worlc will be found most valuable to students who 
desire to become acquainted with the principles which govern the 
' construction ' of Latin sentences. The rules are laid down by the 
author with admirable clearness, and in selecting his illustrations the 
works of Cicero and Cnsar have been preferred. This has been wisely 
done, as In writing on Latin composition now especially for students, it 
is necessary to have in view some standard of style, leaving exceptional 
forms to be mastered by the student when advanced to the criticism of 
the language. The work includes a copious vocabulary, and it will 
be found a valuable aid in surmounting the difficulties at first expe- 
rienced by students in the composition of Latin proses" 

Edueatumal Times.— "An excellent introduction to that very difficult 
attainment, the power of writing good Latin prose." 

Morning Journal—*' The principles of Latin composition are so 
admirably arranged, the examples are so thoroughly applicable to the 
rules which they are to illustrate, and the suMect is treated so plainly 
and so copiously, that it would be difficult to &id a work more adapted 
to the purpose whidi it is hdtended to serve." 

MACGOWAN'S LESSONS IN LATIN READING. 

In Two JPxrts. Part I., Correeted and Improved by H. Frasbb Halle, 
LL J>., late Classical Master at Chudleigh Endowed Grammar SchooL 
2s. bound. 16th Edition. Part II., 8s. bound. 6th Edition. 
The two Courses fiimish a complete Latin library of reading, gram- 
mar, and composition for beginners. Each volume contains a complete 
dictionary adapted to itself. 

MAIR»S INTRODUCTION TO LATIN SYNTAX, with 
an English and Latin Vocabulary and a Vocabulary of Proper Names. 
Edited by the Rev. Albx.Stbwabt,LL.D. 8b. bound. Idth Edition. 

STEWART'S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with Notes, Vocabu- 
lary explaining every word in the Text, and Index of Proper Names. 
18mo, 872 pages, price 88. bound. 27th Edition. 

NEILSON'S EUTROPIUS ET AURELIUS VICTOR, 
with a Vocaboiary ex]Aaining every word. 2s. boond. 11th Edition. 
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Remodetted and greatly Enlarged^ with Exercises on the 
pn^aed Decimal Coinage, 

INGRAM'S PRINCIPLES OP ARITHMETIC 
and their Application to Business explained in a 
Popular Manner, and clearly Illustrated by Simple 
.Rules and Numerous Examples. For the Use of 
Schools. 42d Edition. By Alexander Trotter, 
of the Scottish Institute. 18mo, 150 pages, Is. bound. 
The Elementary Rules are explained In concise and intelli- 
gent langtiage, adapted to the capacity of youth; and the 
various exercises are so arranged— commencing with the most 
simple, and increasing in difficulty hy imperceptible degrees—: 
that no obstruction to the progress of the pupil can possibly be 
apprehended. Sack rule is followed- by an example wrought out 
cU lengthy and is illustrated by a great variety of practical 
questions applicable to business. 

The present edition has been remodelled and subjected to a 
careful revision,— the exercises in the Simple and Compound 
Rules have been rearranged and extended, Fractional Arith- 
metic has been more fully treated, the exercises in the higher 
iTranches of the science have been greatly increased,, and a large 
collection of Miscellaneous Questions has been g^ven : the in- 
troduction of a Decimal Coinage into this country having been 
for some time under the consideration of Government, several 
pages have been devoted to that system which is most likely 
to be preferred. A larger and more distinct type has been 
adopted, without increasing the price of the work, and the 
utmost care has been taken to secure perfect accuracy. 



KEY to the Improved Edition, 2s. 6d. 



HOW TO TRAIN YOUNG EYES and EARS, 

Being a Manual of Object Lessons for Parents and 
Teachers. By Mary Anne Ross, Mistress of the 
Church of Scotland Normal Infant School, Edinburgh. 
12mo, 139 pages. Is. 6d. bound. 



Edinburgh : Olivee and Boyd. 
London: Simpkik, Maeshall. and Co. 
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By JULES CARON, F.E.I.S., French Teacher, Edinhurgh. 



FIRST FRENCH CLASS-BOOK; or, A Pi-actical 
and Easy Method of learning the Fbench Language, con- 
sisting of a Series of Fbkmch and English Exercises, 
prognressively and grammatically arranged. 8d Edition. 
Fcap 8vo, 104 pages, Is. doth.— The Key, Is. 

This work follows the natural mode in which a child learns 
to speak its own language, by repeating the same words and 
phrases in a great variety of forms until the pupil becomes 
familiar with their use. 



FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK; being Easy 
and Interesting Lessons, progressively arranged, with a 
Copious Vocabulary of the Words and Idioms contained in 
the Text. 2d Edition. Fcap 8vo, 96 pages. Is. cloth. .., 

The compilers of works fcr the practical study of the French 
tongue seem too often to have overlooked the wide difference 
which exists between the language of books and the language 
of conversation. Their compilations, accordingly, have gen- 
erally exhibited only one form of the laiigunge. It is the 
object of this work to make the pupil master of both forms. 

Athenceum.—" Well adapted for familiarising the reader with 
correct models of French, as it is naw written and spoken." 



PRINCIPLES OF FRENCH GRAMMAR, with 
numerous Exercises. For the Use of Schools and Private 
Students. Fcap 8vo, 208 pages, 2s. bound. 9th Edition. 
The Key, 2s. 

Spectator.—" May be recommended for clearness of exposition, 
gradual progression, and a distinct exhibition to the mind 
through the eye by means of typographical display, the last 
an important point whei-e the subject admits of it." 



Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyo. 
London : Sihpkin, Marshall, and Co. 




HOMER'S ILIADt-PURE GREEK. Edited by the 
Key. W. Ybitoh, Author of " Greek Verbs, Irregular aod DefeetlTO^" 
etc. 12mo, Reduced to 3s. 6d. bound. 

Mr Ykitoh, fhe editor of this work, is one of this most profound 
Greek scholars now living. He has adopted the text of Bekker, 
collating it with other approyed Editions. The work is earefiillf 
printed on a clear type, and is accompanied by a brief Index Nomitnim, 

XENOPHON'S ANABASIS, BOOKS I. and II. With 
a Vocabulary explaining eyery word and the more difiScnlt passages 
in the Text. By Jambs Fbbousbok, M.D., Bector of the West End 
Academy, Aberdeen. 12mo, price 2& 6d. boimd. 7th Edition. 

HOMER'S ILIAD, BOOKS I., VI., XX., akd XXIV. 

From Bekkei^s Text as revised by Mr Vbitch. With a Vocabulary 
explaining every word and the more difficult passages in tlie Text. 
^ By Dr FBBO088OM. 12iho, price 8a. Qd. 8d Edition. 

GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES ON TSE MOODS, 
TENSES, AND SYNTAX OB* ATTIC GREEK. With a Vocabu- 
lary explaining eyery Word in the Text. By Dr FsBOUSSoir. On 
the plan of Professor Fbbousov'b Latin "Grammatical Exerdaes." 
12mo, 88. 6d. bound. 2d Ediaon.— Kbt to Ditto, 88. 6d. 

*«« This work is intended to/oUow As Greek Sudiments, 

DUNCAN'S GREEK TESTAMENT, Lar^ Type. 
12mo, 4i0 pages, Reduced to 3a* 6d. bound. 



DR HQNTErS CLASSICS. 

1. HUNTER'S RUDDIMAN'S RUDIMENTS. 

12mo, price la. 8d. bound. 17th Editiolu 

2. HUNTER'S SALLUST, witli Explanatory Foot-Notea 

and Translations of the more dlfBcult Passages. 
18mo, Reduced to la. 6d. bound. 8th Edition. 

8. HUNTER'S VIRGIL, with Notes and other lUustiations. 
18mo, Reduced to 2a. 6d. bound. 12th Edition. 

4. HUNTER'S HORACfi, with lUastrative Notes. 
ISmo, Reduced %o 2s. bound. 0th Edition. 

6. HUNTER'S LIVY, Books XXI, to XiXV., with Notes 
and Index. 12mo, price is. bound. 16th Edition. 




